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THE RAT, 

AND ITS DEVASTATING CHARACTER. 



INTRODUCTION. 



For years I have been studying the nature, fecundity, 
and devastating character of the IIat> and I have spared 
neither time nor trouble in obtaining all the information 
within my power. In my opinion it is a subject which 
materially concerns the general welfare of the human family. 
Nay, more ; it seems to me extraordinary, that when the 
cleverest l^islators, from time to time, have been exerting 
their minds and faculties to relieve agricultural and manu- 
facturing depression, the subject of which I am now treating 
should have remained altogether iinnoticed ; for I believe 
these destructive vermin will be found to be a most fertile 
source of individual and national distress. In saying this 
much, it may perhaps be thought that I am attaching too 
much importance to the subject ; but when the reader shall 
have perused this work, and given it that deep consideration 
which is necessary, I believe he will come to the same 
conclusion as myself. 

I must here mention that none of the naturalists whom I 
have consulted give a clear definition of the rat. Some of ' 
them, it is true, present lucid descriptions of it as it is, even 
to the colour of a hair, or the length and diameter of its 
intestines ; but as to its general habits, and what it does, 
they are most vague and imperfect. 

Hats feed and labour in the dark ; they shun the approach 
of man.- If we enter a barn or granary, 'TjYvet^ WxAx^^^^cc^ 
living we shall not observe any, unless "we d\«X.\SLt\i XJtkaxa. \x\. 
^heir MdiDg-places. If we go to a xick. t\ia^» Ta».^ '^^ ^^ 
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2 THE- RAT. 

living mass within (a thing by no means uncommon), we 
Rhall not see one ; or if we dive into a cellar that may be 
perfectly infested, the result is the same ; unless, perchance, 
a stray one may scud across for a more safe retreat. Hence 
it is that men seldom think of rats, because they rarely see 
them ; but if rats could by any means be made to live on 
the surface of the earth instead of in holes and comers, and 
feed and run about the streets and fields in the open day, 
like dogs and sheep, the whole nation would be horror- 
stricken ; and ultimately there would not be a man, woman, 
or child but would have a dog, stick, or gun to effect their 
destruction, wherever they met with them. Are we to 
suppose then, because they carry on their ravages in the 
dark, that they are less destructive 1 Certainly not. My 
object then, in making this appeal to my fellow-countrymen, 
and supplying them with the following History of the Rat 
(as deduced from the most experienced individuals and 
naturalists, and interspersed with a host of published and 
unpublished facts), is for the purpose of rousing them up ta 
one universal warfare against these enemies of mankind, 
which by their voracious habits contribute to the im- 
poverishing of our farmers and the privation of our fellow- 
creatures. 

In doing this, however, let me be distinctly understood 
to have in view those rats only that are living and feeding 
in bams, granaries, ricks, mills, cornfields, warehouses, &c. ; 
in a word, wherever human sustenance is deposited, either 
on sea or land. Such are their omnivorous, gregarious, and 
migratory habits, that the whole of Europe, and every 
temperate region of the known world, are equally infested 
by them ; for when tlieir food runs short, they migrate by 
hundreds in a drove to some neighbouring bam, granary, 
rick, or other place, where food is to be found. There wUl 
they resort, and scarce anything is proof against them. 

Here I may observe that neither bricks, lead, zinc, nor the 
comers or edges of stone are proof against their teeth and 
claws. If you examine the holes that they have drilled in 
your walls, &c, you will find, in most cases, that portions of 
the bricks or stone on every side are gone, — ^the space the 
jnortar occupied not being suffident to admit tVisiT bodia?*. 
fe Waterton tells nsf, that when tlie ]^art\t\omxi^ qI \5:\3. 
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premises were removed, for the purpose of annihilating the 
rats, he found that where the corners of bricks protruded, 
80 as to obstruct them in their runs, they had actually 
gDawed them off, and thus obtained a free passage. I have 
also met with several instances wherein they have not only 
eaten through zinc drain-pipes, but leaden beer and water 
pipes. Neither are oven gas-pipes free from their depre- 
dations. The following instance was lately recorded in the 
^Manchester Guardian " : — 

" A circumstance has been communicated to us this week 
by Messrs. J. P. and E. Westhead and Co. of this town 
(Manchester), which shows the serious risks of explosion, as 
well as great annoyance from the smell of escaping gas, may 
arise out of the ravages of rats. In the new warehouses of 
that firm in Piccadilly, some of the ga^-pipes are placed, as 
usual, between the floors and ceilings beneath, and an un- 
pleasant smell of gas having been perceived, an examination 
was instituted into the condition of the pipes, when it was 
found that some of them had been gnawed through by rats, 
and in two of them there were holes large enough to permit 
an escape of gas quite sufficient to cause a most serious and 
destructive explosion. In one case the hole in the side of 
the pipe was equal in size to the width of the pipe itself." 

The writer then states that these facts should be ^enerallv 
known, as it may be necessary, in some cases, either to have 
pipes of some harder material than lead, or to case them in 
tin or sheet iron. But to me it seems far more desirable to 
get rid of the rats themselves ; since there are a host of 
other things besides gas-pipes that suffer from their ravages. 
" Yes," it will be said ; " but how is this to be done effec- 
tually ? " To tliis, I reply, read my book, and then you will 
ascertain the means. 

I can perfectly understand the surprise, nay, I may say, 
astonishment, created in the minds of some at the weight I 
attach to rats ; but this in most cases arises from want of a 
due consideration of the subject. It is certain that rats are 
known to almost every one ; but the local Id juries they 
commit are seen only by minute observers. Hence it is, 
that if a few instances of their awaimixi^ woim^^^ ^iXL^ 
midnight ravages he coJJected togetber, and \8C\d o^^"^ XiSi ^^ 
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4 THE RAT. 

understanding, we shall then see one of the greatest causes 
ot* agricultural distress. 

The old adage says, " that a constant dropping wears a 
hole in a stone. " So is it with rats ; for with their 
astonishing fecundity and omnivorous habits, they are eating 
like a cancer into the very foundation of British prosperity. 
Still they are allowed to live, and to revel without any 
effectual means being resorted to for checking their devas- 
tations. But let our farm vermin be destroyed, our hedges 
levelled, and our lands fully cultivated ; and I believe there 
is little doubt but that our home-gi'own produce would be 
more than amply sufficient to supply all our domestic wants. 
Then, and not till then, do I believe that Great Britain and 
Ireland will feel themselves to be — what in truth they ought 
to be — a great and independent people. 



PART L 



CHAPTER L 

THE DIFFEBENT KINDS OP RATS, AND THEIR NATURAL 

HISTORY. 

I SHALL commence by explaining the natural character- 
istics of the different kinds of rats ; as the Water Vole (or 
"Water Rat); the Black Rat ; the Albino (or White Rat); 
and the Brown Rat. 

The Water Vole* 

This species of rat bears little resemblance to those just 
enumerated, either in habits or manners. It is as innocent . 
and seclusive as the others are daring and rapacious. It 
eats neither fish, flesh, nor fowl, but lives entirely on roots 
that grow in the water, and at the water's edge ; which posi- 
tion it never quits under any circumstances, either in sum- 
mer or winter; but there it lives and dies, in quiet seclusion. 
It is perfectly herbivorous, and may often be seen sitting on 
a stone in the stream, or among the rushes on the bank-side, 
with a piece of succulent root beween its fore-paws, and 
nibbling its repast in perfect peace with every living thing. 
In its external appearance it is not unlike a diminutive 
otter, but is as timid and innocent in its expression as the 
otter is fierce and vindictive. It is of a reddish-brown 
colour, and about the size of a common sewer rat, but with 
a much shorter tail, which is covered with hair. It seems 
to have no ears, as they are so short that the fur entirely 

* The common Water Vole is the Aroicoid oi Cxr»\et,'«\!kft^vj\^^^'^is^a 
genius into /our species ; the Water Vole ^Miw aTf^plt'tt>lua,\IvDL\^'«?\^ \ 
the AlBM!ian Vole (Mus terrestrU) ; the Meado-w ^o\ft ^M'ua ar^^i^A^ 
and tbeEcoDomic Vole (Mua cecowmieus). 
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hides tliem ; and its front teeth, or rather incisor teeth, are 
much longer and stronger than those of the other species of 
rats, and are perfectly yellow. It has young but twice a year, 
and very few at a birth ; consequently the species is rather 
scarce. The great majority of those animals which we see 
about the ditches and rivers are the common brown rat. 

The Black Rat (Mua RattuSf Linnaeus). 

This species is one-third less than the brown rat, and with 
ears and tail longer in proportion. Its colour is greyish 
black. The head is elongated; the muzzle taper and di- 
vided, and garnished with numerous long black hairs. The 
upper jaw projects far beyond the lower, which is remark- 
ably short ; the tongue is smooth ; the nostrils open and 
crescent-shaped ; the eyes small, but black, and very promi- 
nent. It has three grinders in each jaw (the first of which 
is the largest), and four incisor or front teeth. In its dispo- 
sition it is fierce, daring, and omnivorous. 

Mr. Bell tells us that, independently of devouring every 
digestible substance, it will not refuse even old shoes oi^ 
woollen clothes. 

Blumenbach informs us that the black rat is extremely 
voracious j that it eats even scorpions, and follows man and 
his provisions everywhere, even on board his ships or into 
the deepest mines. Mr. Bell says that, iroxn. its inferiority 
in size, it has nearly disappeared ; that the brown rat has 
superseded it to such a degree that with us it has become 
almost extinct. 

This circumstance, it appears, has been a source of great 
pain and grief to our amusing traveller and naturalist Mr. 
Waterton, who tells us that he once rode fifty miles to see 
one, and that when he beheld it he could not help exclaim- 
ing, " Poor injured Briton ! Hard, indeed, has been the fate 
of thy family ! In another generation, at furthest, it will 
probably sink down to the dust for ever ! " 

I fear that our worthy friend and patriot has been labour- 
ing under two mistakes. In the first place I shall quote 
J^ron Cuvier, who tells us that the black rat, like the 
su^z^uJh^ or brown rat, appears not to \>^ B^joxrvgffiksiX \a. 
^'wope. No evidence exists of thia ammsl \i«vxi;s ioM\A 
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among the ancients; and the modem authors, who have 
spoken clearly upon the suhject, go no further back than the 
sixteenth century. 

Gresner is, perhaps, the first naturalist who has described 
the black rat. Some think, with Linnseus and Pallas, that 
we received it from America ; and others believe that it was 
a present of our own to that country, made after we had 
ourselves received it from the Eastern regions. 

It is certain that the black rat is to be found in all the 
warm and temperate climates of the globe ; that it is won- 
derfully common in Persia, and multiplied to a prodigious 
extent in the Western Islands, where it is not obliged by 
winter to seek refuge in the habitations of man ; but where 
the fields, through the entire year, present it with abundance 
of nutriment. In all parts of America, from its ravages and 
r devastations, it has become a perfect scourge. lu fact, the ^ 
I black rat constunes an immense quantity of provisions, and 
destroys and damages still more than it consumes, particu- 
larly in the fields, where it tears up plants from the roots, of 
which it eats but a portion. 

Gksner furthermore states that these animals bring forth 
many times in the year, and that during the season of their 
amours they have very violent combats, and utter cries resem- 
bling a sharp hissing. Their young are born entu'ely naked, 
and with their eyes shut. Tbey are generally about nine, or 
sometimes more, in number. 

Sir W. Jardine, in his "Naturalist's Library," believes 
that this animal was originally imported from the Continent, 
where it first made its appearance at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and was supposed to come from the East. 
If so, it may as well be called a Turkish or an Irisli rat as an 
English. Mr. Bell says it is possible, from the proximity of 
the two countries, that the black rat was first imported into 
this country from France. Indeed the Welsh name for it, 
which signifies " French mouse," appears to favour this 
opinion. The French, on the other hand, call it the En- 
glish rtit, though it is far more numerous in Paris than 
London. 

Most historians, however, agree as to ita'Viem^^icrsi's^^^sst, 
when<»8oever it came; and there are no i:eco\^^ oi VXs. «!KV^- 
ence in this country prior to the sixteeTit\i ceii\.\\x^* ^^ 
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immense number of 250,000 rats were killed in a few day» 
in the sewers of Paris ; and, with the exception of 500 
or 600 black rats, the whole of them were of the brown 
Norwegian species. The black rats do not then live in 
deadly strife with their brown neighbours ; but, on the 
contrary, fraternize and live on terms of domestic habitude, 
whence springs a numerous and motley brood of young ones. 
Now, let lis look to this side of the Channel, and see how 
far black rats flourish with us ; then we can form a tolerably 
correct notion as to which climate is most genial to their 
nature, and come to a pretty fair conclusion as to which 
country the black rats would call their father-land, , were 
they gifbed with the powers of articulation. At all events, 
it is clear that they are no great rarity in Paris. Now, 
for my own part, I have seen thousands of rats in London, 
independently of those I have seen in the country ; yet I 
can safely aver that, with the exception of tl/ose seen in the 
" happy family," I never once saw a black rat among them ; 
thiit is to say, a large-eared, sharp- nosed, fierce-eyed, scaly- 
tailed, sable-coated Mvs JRcUtiM, I also add Mr. Watertou's 
own testimony to the fact of their scarcity in this country ; 
since it cost him so much time, trouble, and expense to 
gratify his curiosity in seeing one. Nor is he alone in this 
respect ; for the good people of Bristol, some few years ago, 
were perfectly astonished upon beholding one which had 
been caught, and sent it up to the Philosophical Institution,, 
whore upon examination they pronounced it to be one of 
the black English rats — " a race which is now nearly extinct^ 
having been all but exteriiiinated by the rats now ordi- 
narily met with." 

This, I suppose, was the decision of the philosophers of 
the institution, which perfectly coincides with Mr. Water- 
ton's views upon the subject. Yet, for my part, I am 
quite at a loss to know, if England be the natal land of 
black rats, why they should be more numerous in France 
than in their native country ? or why the brown rat iu 
England should be so barbarous towards the poor native 
nigger, when, at the same time, in Paris, he places him on a 
footing of perfect equality. 
TAe opinion that the brown rat is vw deadly enemy to tbe; 
hJackrat is refuted bjr the following : — 
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nee Louis Philippe left the Tuileries the place has 
ininhabited ; for a vast multitude of black and brown 
we established an immense colony in the cellars of the 
royal castle. Some old shoes, old hats, and some 
of potatoes, which had been left there, have, up to 
»resent time (1851), amply served them for pro- 
} ; and as there is a direct communication between 
hilars and the river Seine, they had everything they 
ed to lead a very joyous life. Recently, however, they 
)een making excursions into the houses of the Kue de 
, and the inhabitants having made a complaint to the 
t of the Seine, orders were given to the person charged 
the destruction of the vermin to organize a razzia 
t those intruders. It is said that, on entering the 
, he found a complete mass of these black and brown 
which formerly were said to be mortal enemies, 
ow are living on fraternal terms; and, in conse- 
3 of crossing the breeds, many of them were dark on 
cks, with white bellies and tails. The skins of this 
xe considered valuable. The night before last the 
sher of the capital commenced setting his traps, and 
I following morning he had caught 847 rats. Accord- 
custom, their tails were cut off, and sent to the H6tel de 
in order to support the claim for the usual reward." 
8, I think, is tolerably clear evidence. And now let- 
turn to our worthy friend Mr. Waterton, and the 
men of the Philosophical Institution, who say that the 

rat has worried nearly every individual of the original 
rat of Great Britain. This, I fear, is Mr. Waterton's 
[ mistake, since their diminution may be attributed to 
natural causes. The black rat is one-third less than 
•own rat, consequently much weaker. The result is, 
1 the breeding seasons the stronger male rats beat off 
3aker, and run away with the black ladies, who in due 
lave a family of half-bred young ones. When these 
)ecome matured, they breed in again with the brown 
their young become much lighter, and so on for a few 
ttions, and the entire breed will become confirmed 

rats ; while the old black rats, "hovm^Xvj^^ ^aVs^% 
are will allow them, cease to e"x\s^', a^^ ^^ tw» 
s extiDct^ 
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Albinos, or White Eats. 

Before I give an account of the Brown rat, I must 
notice tlie Albino, or White rat. Some authors believe it is 
a mere accidental variation of the brown rat. Mr. Bichardson, 
in his " Pests of the Farm," also expresses the same opinion. 
He says, '' The common brown rat sometimes presents albino 
characteristics ; that is to say, it is occasionally to be found 
of a white colour, with red eyes. In the neighbourhood of 
Greenock, for instance, he says, there were, some years ago, 
numbers of these albinos to be met with, especially among 
the shipping. Some specimens were sent him, and he kept 
one of thepi as a pet for a considerable time." 

A colony of white rats was lately discovered in the Ains- 
worth Colliery, near Bury. They committed great depre- 
dations, when they had an opportunity, upon the food of 
the colliers. 

In London, at the present time, these animals, being bred 
for fancy, are becoming very numerous, and sell at the rate 
of four shillings a couple. In shape and manners they are 
exactly like the common bam rat, but rather smaller. Their 
fur in every part is purest white; and their eyes, noses, 
and skin, beneath the fur, are of a most de>icate pink. 

The first who bred these for fancy and profit was a person 
hy the name of Ostin, residing in the Waterloo Boad ; and 
he was the first man who brought to perfection the haj)py 
family, which may be seen dally at the foot of Waterloo 
Bridge, London. He informed me tliat he first procured 
two white rats, male and female, from Normandy about 
three years ago; and from this couple he has bred an 
immense nmnber in cages. He has also initiated his son-in- 
law in the art of subduing the natural cravings of various 
animals, and reducing them to one standard of peace and 
equality. He exhibits his happy family every fine evening 
in Begent Street, and in the present instance is my prin- 
cipal informant. At the time I write he has above a 
hundred white rats, besides others. He has crossed the 
breed with the hrovfu. and black rat ', and baa produced a 
vast number of both brown and white, and \>WiV a^sA VchJwi 
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piebald young ones, whicli are pretty little creatures, and as 
tame as kittens. He says, "they breed six times in the 
year ; and when the young are two weeks old, the mother 
is again pregnant. The young ones will breed at four months 
old.'* He mentioned one female which bred so fast that 
she died from sheer exhaustion. But the natural powers 
of the rat for breeding are so great, that I believe few 
animals, if any, in the creation can equal them. He also 
informs me that these animals are subject to no diseases, 
except when kept in a dirty cage for any length of time j 
and then, like ferrets, they are subject to a kind of mange ; 
but cleanliness and good diet will soon cure them. The 
most he has had in a litter were thirteen, and not a dark hair 
among them. 

Now this does not favour the general opinion of natu- 
ralists, or of Mr. Richardson, as to the albino or white rat 
being an accidental variation from the brown or black rat, 
because it is a well-known fact to all breeders, either of 
beasts or birds, that any young one, which may accidentally 
vary in colour from the rest, will in breeding-time revert to 
the original stock. So far from doing this, the albino, or 
white ratj will breed for generations together without 
varying in colour. Consequently I am led to believe that 
they are a bmid Jlde species ; but this I will most humbly 
leave in the hands of profound naturalists to investigate and 
decide. 

The Brown JRat {Mus decwmcmua, LinnsBus). 

"We now come to the common Brown rat, or, as Buffon 
and Cuvier style it, the surmvlot To me it is of little 
import by what name they call it. This is the animal 
against whose ravages the present work is directed. Its 
natural characteristics are so well known that a description 
seems almost superfluous. Nevertheless, for the greater 
completion of my work, I will give its colour, parts, and 
proportions, as described by Linnaeus. 

The brown rat is the largest species of the genus that 
occurs with us. Its body is rather elongated and full, the 
limbs short and moderately strong, the neck. ^oT\.,^i\\fe\i^a^ 
of moderate size, compressed, and ratlcier -^omt*^^ \ ^^ ^'^^'^ 
re short and round, the tail long, tapexm^ to ^ \iCsv\A, «s^^ 
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covered with 200 rows of scales. On the fore feet are four toes, 
of which the two middle are much the longest ; the soles are 
bare, and have five prominent papillsB. The hind feet have 
^Ye toes, of which the three mwLdle are the longest, and 
nearly equal, the first shorter than the fifth ; the sole is 
bare up to the heel, and has six papillae. The general 
colour of the upper parts is reddish brown ; the long 
hairs are black at the end, the lower parts greyish white. 
On the feet the hairs are very short, whitish, and glisten- 
ing; the claws are horn-coloured, or greyish yellow. The 
oesophagus is four inches long ; the stomach transversely 
oblong, 2 J inches in length ; the intestine slender, about 
2J twelfths in diameter for four feet three inches ; it then 
enters a large curved sack formed by the head of the colon,, 
which projects two inches, with a diameter of nine-twelfths ; 
from thence to the extremity the intestine measures ten 
inches ; its diameter at first seven-twelfths, but gradually* i 
diminishing to four-twelfths. The liver is divided into six 
lobes, and there is no gall-bladder. In the female there are 
six pectoral and six inguino-ventral mammae. 



Male. Female. 

Length to the end of tail 19 inches . . 16 inches. 

Head 2} „ 

Tail 8i „ 

Ears i „ 

Hind feet .. .. l| 



ft 



2i „ 
I „ 



Besides the black and brown, Baron Cuvier gives ac- 
counts of seventy-two different kinds of rats, each of which 
has its native locality, and which it seldom or never quits^ 
except by force or accident. But the black and brown 
rats are citizens of every genial portion of the globe, and 
seem to say the world is theirs, for they go where they like, 
and do as they please. Now it may be asked from whence 
came they ? Ay, there's the rub ; for I know of no animals, 
in the whole range of natural history, wherein there is so 
much discrepancy of opinion as to the land of their nativity, 
or such conflicting testimony adduced by the various philo- 
sophers as to which country has the honour of claiming 
^Iiese little truants as its legitimate oflfepring.* Some 

* CavJer say a tba,t ihiB animal did not paaa \ulo "Eiuxo^^ XJW >iJtk«. 
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*a1ists believe these came from the East Indies ; others 
i^e they came from the West. Many assert they came 

Norway, while others maintain that they were com- 
in England before the Norwegians even heard of them. 

may surprise those who are sticklers for the Scandi- 

in origin, to know that this rat was brought to England 

the Indies and Persia in 1730 ; that in 1750 the breed 

J its way to France, and its progress over Europe has 

then been more or less rapid ; and that when Pallas 
travelling in Southern Hussia he saw the first detach- 
i arrive, near the mouth of the Volga, in 1766. 
me respectable authorities state that the brown rat 

from Persia and the southern regions of Asia, and 
the fiict is rendered sufficiently evident from the testi- 
es of Pallas and F. Cuvier. Pallas describes the 
atory nature of these rats, and states that in the autumn 
729 they arrived at Astrachan, in Kussia, in such 
dible numbers that nothing could be done to oppose 
. They came from the western deserts, and even the 
s of the Volga did not arrest their progress. 

is said by others that their first arrival was on the 

of Ireland, in those ships that used to trade in pro- 
as to Gibraltar, and that perhaps we owe to a single 
le of these animals the numerous progeny now infesting 
whole extent of the British empire. Mr. Newman 
ts that we received the rat from Hanover, whence 
as called the Hanoverian rat. Mr. Waterton states 
his father, who was a naturalist, always maintained 
they came to us in the very ship which brought George I. 
ngland, and that they were seen swimming in a shoal 
the ship to the shore. Pennant says that the brown 
rrived in England about 1728, and in Paris twenty years 
; but a modem writer asserts that they appeared in 
ce in the middle of the sixteenth century, and were first 
ved in Paris. Bnffon says that it is uncertain from 
ce they came, though it was only ten years before, that 
arrived in France, and this I believe to be about the true 
of the case ; though the Egyptians maintain that they 

enth century.- He further observes that \t a^ip«wt%\.o \5^«ti^\ft 
where It Uvea in burrows, and that \t 'waa not M'O^. V\Yl 'wia^. 
f earthquake, it arrived at Astrachan, Vry cTOSsvn^NXi^^^'S??^ 
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were made out of tlie mud of the Nile, and assert that they 
have seen them in the process of formation, being half rat, 
half mud. 

After all, it matters little from whence rats came. Here 
they are ; and how to get rid of them will form the subject 
of the following pages. 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE UNREASONABLE FEAR OF RATS. 

I KNOW of no one thing so universally detested, or so 
unjustly charged with everything that is foul, treacherous, 
and disgusting, as the rat. I say unjustly, because what- 
ever it does, like every other animal, it is only following the 
bent of its nature. But, at the same time, I believe a vast 
amount of the disgust exhibited at the bare mention of its 
name to be mere affectation. The most striking instance I \g 
ever met with took place one evening in London, where a "^ 
friend of mine supped, or rather was to have supped, with a 
party by invitation, the good lady having invited her friends, 
in the temporary absence of her husband. I here give his 
own account. | 

The party met, and as he was the only stranger present, 
of course the formality of introducing him to each was 
indispensable. This ceremony being concluded, the supper 
was served up. There were roast ducks, fowls roast and 
boiled, plovers, curried rabbits, liam, lamb, &c., with vege- 
tables of all kinds, and soups and sauces in profusion. They 
were all seated round the table in pairs, to please the peculiar 
notions of the amiable hostess. There were four Miss 
So-and-So's, of different surnames, and four Master So-and- 
So's to correspond. They were packed up two and two, 
and thiere was plenty of everything but room. Then there 
were Mr. and Mrs. -Tweedle, and Mr. and Mrs. Button. These 
four, as a matter of course, claimed their matrimonial 
prerogatives. The good landlady herself was seated at the 
J2ead ofthe table; thus making a comfortable pic-nic party of 
£fteen. The covers were removed, and t\ie «k\.ea.x£i to^^ \u 
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ODe vast volnme, to the evident satisfaction of all around. 
The fowls were disjointed, and they were all busily engaged, 
when there was one of the most tremendous squeals below 
stairs ever heard. All operations instantly ceased, and 
every one stared with breathless astonishment. Pi-esently 
the hostess and my friend went to the door to ascertain 
the cause, when they found a tenible rushing up stairs. It 
was her hopeful son and heir. Master Bobby. • " O mother," 
said he, "see what a jolly great rat I've caught !" at the same 
time holding up an enormous fellow fast gripped in a gin* 
trap. She slammed the door, and uttering a faint shriek, 
staggered backwards into her chair, and fainted away, or at 
least seemed to faint. All the X)arty were on their legs, the 
ladies clinging fast to the gentlemen for protection. My 
Mend of course tried all the little antidotes of which he was 
master ; such as bathing the lady's hands and temples with 
vinegar, pump-water, eau-de-Cologne, <kc. ; but all to no 
purpose. Yet, what made the matter still more appalling 
was, that Miss So-and-So was fainting in the arms of Mr. 
So-and-So ; then her companion followed suit, and so the 
ladies dropped off one after the other, till it was quite clear 
that fainting was the order of the evening. As for poor 
Mr. Button, though himself a very diminutive gentleman, 
he was nevertheless the sole proprietor of a very large wife 
and six little Buttons, and in his ferocity a perfect lion-eater. 
His gaunt angel had fainted away at full length on the sofa, 
which roused him to the highest pitch of daring ; for, in his 
vengeance, he seized a mahogany chair to smash the enemy, 
and in brandishing it above his head one of the legs came in 
contact with a splendid mirror, and made a brilliant star in 
the centre; but, unmindfiil of the accident, he still pro- 
ceeded ; and whether in imagination he saw the rat, or 
whether to frighten it I know not, but down he brought 
the chair with such a tremendous crash that off flew the 
legs, and there it sat bolt upright, like an old Greenwich 
pensioner without his stumps. My friend's inward laughter, 
however, was soon turned to something more serious, for his 
&t damsel, as if to show them all how to faint, raised her 
hands, and giving a most awful scream, thre^ Vvft\?fc\l ^Voxa.^ 
into his arms, which capsized him, ta\>\e, sw:^^t, «cA ^i^- 
He fell acroBs the upper legs, wkich ^ew oS, «>xA >(>CiSJt<i V« 
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lay puffing and blowing on the broad of his back, with this 
precious grampus on top of him. All was darkness, when 
up came the big servant, followed by a lesser one with a 
candle ; in she went blundering, and fell flat on top of them. 
That was too much ; but clumsy as she was, she soon 
scrambled up, and released him from his counterpane by 
rolling her over, at which, he says, she gave a groan that felt 
for all the world like the threatening rumbles of an angry 
volcano. Our hero, however, had no sooner gained his 
legs, than there was a rat-a-tat-tat-a-tat-tat at the door, 
followed by a ring- a- ding -ding -a -ding -ding. " Lorks, 
marm," said the big servant, " if there ain't master ! — who'd 
have thought it ?" It has often been said that what is one 
person's meat is another's poison, so it turned out in this 
case ; for the servant's announcement, which made her 
mistress faint in reality, had the effect of bringing every 
one else to their senses ; and even the fat damsel rolled and 
kicked till she got on to her hands and knees, when my 
friend, by a powerful effort of physical exertion, succeeded 
in performing a chivalrous act by helping her on her feet. 

The master, who was altogether unexpected, was a man 
t)f asthmatical and acetic disposition, and had a somewhat 
quaint and dramatic way of expressing himself; yet, un- 
like his amiable wife, he had a great aversion to company, 
since he looked upon it as the annihilator of domestic 
felicity. He no sooner entered and saw the real state 
of affkirs, than, with all the brevity of Lady Macbeth, he 
requested the company to stand not upon the order of going, 
but to go at once 1 To which request, with all the etiquette 
of good breeding, my friend responded by taking his hat, 
and making his bow, never more to return. 

Now, here was a scene of pitiable disasters, arising out of 
a little nonsen8ic9l display at seeing a dead rat ! Had the 
mistress given Master Bobby a cuff on the ear, and ordered 
him to throw it away, she would not only have shown 
herself a wiser woman, but have saved all the misery and 
expense which otherwise resulted. 

The fear of rats exhibits a mere childish weakness, whicli 
in parents, who ought to teach their children better, is highly 
repreheDsihle. Wiat harm do they think a rat will do them, 
fvhich is already move fiightened 'than ^\ie^ «i.v^, «ca^ W!\'5 
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wants to effect its escape. It is true that in some instances, 
if you press a rat into a comer, and will not let it escape, 
it will fly at you ; yet it will not do so, if you open the door 
and let it out, or let it gain its hole. But if you pursue it 
to desperation, then, like almost every other animal, it will 
fight for its life ; and you, like every other sportsman, must 
put up with the consequences of the chase. Here we may 
apply the old adage, which says that if we tread upon a 
worm, it will turn again. 

A few years back I attended a rat-match in London, at 
which the dog which could kill the greatest number in the 
diortest time would win the prize. The first man that entered 
the pit brought in with him a dog, which was as handsome as 
the man himself was ugly. Time being called, he seized his dog 
by each side of the face, and, arching his long carcase, was soon 
in readiness. They now made a curious picture. From the 
fierce anxiety of their countenances, it became a strong matter 
of doubt as to which would mouth the first rat — the dog or its 
master. However, upon the signal being given, away went the 
dog, first killing one rat, then another; down went the man 
on his hands and knees, then pounded the floor most furi- 
ously, and roared and bellowed with all his might, to urge 
on the dog. The rats were falling in every direction, when, 
all in an instant, the man stood bolt upright, with his eyes 
staring like a madman, and his mouth wide open. But the 
cause, to the great amusement of all present, soon became 
apparent. It is the custom for those who enter the pit to 
tie a piece of string or garter round each ankle, to prevent 
the rats from crawling up their legs beneath their trousers. 
He had neglected to do this, and a rat was plainly seen 
working its way up his body between his skin and his shirt. 
With maniacal desperation he pulled ofif his cravat, and, 
tearing open his shirt, exposed his thin scraggy neck. Pre- 
sently out came a pretty little glossy creature on his shoulder, 
and made a spring to the edge of the pit, which it succeeded 
in accomplishing. Heels-over-head went a dozen or twenty 
of the lookers-on, forms and all; and from the general 
scrambling, kicking, bustling, and alarm, one might have 
thought that, had it nob been for their "hat^ ovi^^CiCiXa*,^^ 
poor little frightened rat would have swsiXio^e^ «i.\» V»^ ^ 
dozen of them; hut, as it was, the little creatvae \aaAft *"^' 
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Escape ; and thus were they allowed to return home to their 
families undigested. Suffice it to say, I have since heard 
that nothing could ever induce this man to enter the pit 
again, but that he always pays another to do it for him. 

On the opposite side to where the rat made its escape sat 
an enormous publican, who had laughed most heartily at the 
discomfiture of his friends. His face was a perfect picture 
of the sign of his house, namely, the " Bising Sun." He 
was lounging carelessly on the edge of the pit, and resting 
his chin on his thumbs, when in came the second dog, 
— a fine furious creature. Time was called ; the dog set 
to work, and down lay the rats, one after the other, with 
a single bite each. Presently one seized the dog by the lip; 
he gave his head a violent shake, and twirled the rat into 
the fat publican's fieice. To describe his agitation and alarm 
would be impossible ; but, throwing his head back, the rat 
fell into the bosom of his coat ; and, in his anxiety to get it 
unbuttoned, he puffed, grunted, and blew like a great hc^ 
with a bone in its throat ; and thus ended his sport for 
that evening. 

Unhappily, however, these rat-frights do not always ter- 
minate so harmlessly as in the preceding cases. A Mend of 
mine once informed me that twenty years since his fiatther 
took a house in Edinburgh, and that after he had taken it, he 
found, to his dismay, that it was swarming with rats. However, 
one day, as they were all in the kitchen, where the boards of 
the flooring were about an inch apart, they were suddenly 
aroused by two rats, which had commenced a regular battle 
beneath the boards. My informant told me that his little 
brother became very much alarmed ; when suddenly one 
of the rats gave a dreadful squeal, and at the same time 
one of their hind legs and a tail appeared through the cracks, 
which so frightened the lad, that he sprang to the other end 
of the place, when it was found, to the great affliction of the 
fiftmily, that he was bereft of reason, or, rather, he had become 
a complete maniac ; nor was it till some weeks had passed, 
accompanied with sound medical treatment and warm baths, 
that anjrthing like consciousness returned. However, by 
degrees he recovered the possession of his faculties ; but 

^ ^Iijs day be is horror-stricken at the bare mention of 
\ rat. 
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This is only one case oat of many thousands that might be 
mentioned, where consequences infinitely more serious than 
Bven this <have frequently occurred through this foolish fear 
of rats. 

The " Presse," of Paris, some time ago related an extraor- 
dinary case of death &om fright. A young woman was 
passing near the Bue Cadet, when she suddenly fell to the 
ground, exclaiming "The rat ! the rat !** At first nobody 
could comprehend the meaning of her exclamations ; but on 
being taken into a druggist's shop, and placed on a chair, a 
rat was seen to run from beneath her gown. It was then 
evident that the rat, which had come from a sewer just as 
she was passing, had got between her legs, and that, when 
she fell from fright, it had eoncealed itself under her 
clothing. She was taken home to her friends, in a state of 
deHrinm, which lasted four days^ during which time the 
only words she uttered were " The rat ! the rat !" but on 
the evening of the fourth day she expired. 

Now here was a melancholy occurrence arising out of this 
immoderate fear of rats. What had the rat done to her ? 
Nothing whatever, except hiding in her clothes, and making 
its escape as soon as possible. Tet from the veriest fear she 
becomes deranged, and dies a maniaa I would that every 
female, and man too, were as brave and resolute as Mary 
Ann Gymer, who, at the police-office, stated that on the 
previous morning, while returning from market, the prisoner 
(whom she had given into custody) came behind her, and 
placed a live rat on her right shoulder. On turning her head, 
the creature made a bite at her face ; but the instant he let 
go its tail it sprang to the ground, and made its escape 
down an area grating. The prisoner stood laughing heartily 
at the outrage ; but such was her indignation at the daring 
of the fellow, that she ran up to him, and dealt him a most 
violent blow in the face with her pattens. The magistrate 
said he was not at all surprised at her inflicting summary 
vengeance on a man who had behaved so disgracefully to- 
wards her. The placing such a thing as a live rat upon her 
shoulder was enough to alarm her, and upon a more nervous 
person might have been attended witb tVie moeXi TSi^'vx^s^^ 
GOBsegaenoes. The magistrate gave tlie "^iiEOTxet ^ ^^xfe 
idmomtdon. as to bia future conduct, and aasviccewk. \3Ms:l "Ow^ 

c 2 
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had it not been for her intercession in his behalf^ he 
most assuredly should have fixed a very heavy fine upon 
him. 



CHAPTER III. 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF RATS, — THEIR DISEASES, 
FEROCIOUS CANNIBALISiT, NATURAL AFFECTION, &C. 

I CANNOT ascertain any disease rats are subject to, ex- 
-cept the one we have so much cause to complain of, 
namely, consumption of food; and for all I have seen, 
^they have, without an exception, been fine fat fellows, with 
nothing in the shape of disease about them ; yet, if kept 
in close confinement and dirty, then, like every other 
animal under similar circumstances, they are subject to a 
kind of surfeit or mange ; but in a state of freedom I believe 
"they are subject to no natural malady. Nevertheless they 
are the finest and most efiectual ph3rsicians in the world ; 
for should any of their fraternity be mopish and dull from 
pain or sickness, arising out of accident, old age, or what not, 
they cure all their maladies at once by eating them up. At 
the same time they are the most peaceable of all republics, 
for should any internal quarrels and fights arise, they all 
gather round the combatants, and no matter who wins or 
loses, or what the cause of contention, they put an end to 
the feud by tearing them in pieces, and transporting the 
pair of them down their throats ; and thus is peace most 
speedily and effectually restored. 

This, then, may account for the healthy appearance of 
rats, since they instantly and so effectually dispose of 
their sick and ailing ; and it may be no stretch of the 
imagination to infer that few die a natural death ; but 
where such is the case, they will leave all other food 
"to dispose of their dead. Hence has arisen the proverb 
I have heard, that in barns and ricks dead rats are 
almost as rare as dead donkeys ; though, at the same 
time, there are instances on record o£ tVievc filial and 
Parental aftection, and attachmeiits as altoxi^ «j& Sa \.^ >» 
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found amoDg animals of any other class, not omitting even 
the human ^.mily ; but should we at any time see a dead 
rat lying about, we may be almost certain that it hsm been 
very recently killed by some animal, trap, accident, or poison ; 
but if left where it lies, the morrow's sun will seldom or never 
shine upon it. 

The most determined instance of cannibalism among rats I 
ever witnessed took place about thirty years ago, at Ware- 
side, where I was at school. The Principal was a real old 
English schoolmaster, and the very antipodes of your modem 
pedagogues. He had no idea of storing our heads at the 
expense of our healths, or sending us home at Midsummer and 
Christmas a race of upstart, pigmy, juvenile men. His prin- 
ciple was to well fill our stomachs with the solids of life, and 
theiiy if any vacancy remained, to eke out with reading,. 
writing, and arithmetic ; but the latter only went as far as 
the rule of three — he cared nothing for anything beyond that^ 
as it formed the boundary of his arithmetical knowledge ; 
and since it had served his every purpose up to a good old 
age, why, of course, it was sufficient for any one else, and 
who dared dispute with a British schoolmaster in those days? 
His terms were tolerably reasonable, and to supply his esta- 
blishment as economically as possible, he kept a farm, 
whereon he used to raise nearly everything for the school'sr 
consumption, as well as supply the market on Saturdays. 

The cows were wont to be brought from the farm to be 
milked in a cowhouse adjoining the play-ground ; and 
against which, on the opposite side, stood a large faggot- 
stack. Now, it was Milly the housemaid's business to 
milk these said cows. Milly was a pretty, laughing, 
dark-eyed, kind-hearted, curly-headed creature— one lor 
whom nature had done much, but education nothing; 
yet, nevertheless, her cheerful, single-hearted, innocent 
hilarity would rivet the affections even of the most serious. 
Suffice it to say, that with Milly I was an especial fiivourite ; 
oonsequently I used to come in for many little attentions and 
favours ; such, for instance, as having a good fill of new milk 
sucked through a straw when master was out. 

One afternoon, when on one of these succnleiit ^^^^^\a\va., 

I experienced two awfal frights ; for scatceYy \veA.\ 's.^cTc^Xife^ 

myself ia the cowhouae when I heard tlie m«a\«\? «» iQ^'^'sJw5\R^ 
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advancing from the adjoining stables. Yoa may imagine mj 
fright at being caught oat of the boundaries, when a retreat 
was impossible. Nor do I believe that our black cat felt 
more confounded and astonished when she missed the 
sparrow, and went souse into the water-butt, than I did at 
the terribly well-known grunting cough of this grand master 
of the rod. I thought he had gone to market, and I am 
satisfied that pussy did not scramble out of the water with 
greater agility than I clambered into the lofb above the cali^ 
pen, and as speedily buried myself among the straw. Nor 
was it till I heard the shuffling tramp of his heavy step and 
capacious slippers die gradually away, that I dared to breathe, 
or think myself something living. 

While thus listening and musing, with all the frantic 
bogies of imagination dancing menacingly before my mental 
vision, I was suddenly aroused from my unenviable reverie 
by the grumbling and squealing of rats in the adjoin- 
ing &.ggot-stack ; when, through a hole in the boards, 
in tumbled a pair of monsters, rolly-poUy over each other, 
and fighting like two bull-dogs. In came others in all 
directions, till the place seemed one mass of living rats. 
They all gathered close round the combatants — ^those behind 
scrambling and pushing on those before them, till there was 
not a ring a foot in diameter lefb to fight in. Those in front) 
and those immediately next them, were reared upon their 
hind quarters. By this time the stronger had got the weaker 
down, and was in the act of killing him, when his dyinff 
mban^ seemed to be the invitation f^ a ^nenl onslaught 
They then, one and all, as if by a given signal, fell upon the 
combatants, and scrambled over each other's backs— those 
behind struggling hard to be in at the death, till nothing of 
the victims was seen. Indeed they looked like a mound of 
rats, or all backs and tails. Presently there was a most 
violent and general struggle; so thai you would have thought 
they were all fighting together. When one ran away, he 
was followed by others scrambling for a piece. Then a 
second, a third, and so on, till the combatants were torn to 
tatters; and then came the quarrelling, grumbling, and 
scranching of bones — ^'twas enough to make one's hair stand 
on end, No sooner were they demo\is\ied, tViwv ua. came a 
-&i^ Yellow, evidently attracted eitliet \fj 'Os^^ «.m^ oi\i\oQ^ 
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or sound of fighting, when, meeting a fellow-rat somewhat 
besmeared in the fray, he, without any ceremony, fell 
forionaly upon him, and there was a second battle. The 
rest gathered round, the same as before, doubtless in hopes 
di having a second feast, when in came Milly, whose sudden 
appearance put them all to flight. She threw down the 
pails, and away she ran screaming with all her might. 
Now, thought I, is the time for my escape. Down I jumped, 
and seized a stick. In came the boys, heels over head, and 
I was busily engaged banging away at everything within 
reach, when in came the master, inquiring where the rats 
were. I told him they had passed through a hole into the 
£Eiggot-stack. Out they all ran in pursuit ; but no one 
thought to ask me whence I came, and so I got out of my 
difficulty. 

Thus it appears evident that rats do not cluster round 
these outbreaks for the purposes of peace, but to gratify a 
carnivorous appetite for hot blood; and that they will 
greedily indulge this gloating propensity, whenever an 
opportunity offers, with any of the smaller animals as well 
as their own species. 

There is a notion abroad that rats, when caught in a trap 
by the foot or leg, will sometimes escape by gnawing away 
the limb above the trap. This I believe to be perfectly 
erroneous, and I am supported in my opinion by a gen- 
tleman, where, speaking of the rats of Shropshire, he says : 
" So savage and voracious are the common Norway rats, that 
often and often, when one of these gentry is caught in a trap, 
the others attack and eat him up ; and frequently the keepers 
find from ten to twenty rats caught in the rabbit-traps during 
the night, though set far away from ricks or buildings of any 
kind ; and perhaps two-thirds of them before morning would 
be eaten by these cannibals of the worst kind ; for," he says, 
*•' they do not wait even to kill their brother rats in trouble 
before they feast upon them.'* 

One evening I called upon an acquaintance of mine to 
obtain some particular information, and found him just going 
to decide a wager respecting a large male ferret of the polecat 
breed, which was to destroy fifty rats within th^ Iclovwl. ^ 
must he home in mind that this ferret -was trnvaa^lot *0a!^ 
pariyose. The rats were placed in a large ac^«Ke> ^^^<5fc xs^^'^- 
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suriDg eight or ten feet from corner to corner. The ferret 
was put in, and it was astonishing to see the systematic way 
in which he set about his work. Some of the larger ra1» 
were very great cowards, and surrendered with scarcely a 
struggle ; while some of the smaller, or three -parts-grown 
ones, fought most desperately. One of these drew my par- 
ticular attention. The ferret, in making his attacks, was 
beaten off several times, to his great discomfiture j for the rat 
bit him most severely. At last the ferret bustled the fight 
and succeeded in getting the rat upon its back, with one of his 
feet upon the lower part of its belly. In this position they 
remained for some minutes, with their heads close to each 
other, and their mouths wide open. The ferret was rather 
exhausted with his former conflicts, and every move he made 
the rat bit him. At last he lost his temper, and making one 
desperate effort, he succeeded in getting the rat within his 
deadly grasp. He threw himself upon his side, and, cud- 
dling the rat close to him, he fixed his teeth in its neck. 
While thus engaged, a rat was running carelessly about ; 
all at once, when near the ferret, it threw up its head, as tf 
a new idea had struck it; it retreated till it met with 
another, and it was astonishing to sec the instantaneous 
effect produced in the second. Off they ran together to the 
corner where the ferret lay. The fact was, they scented the 
blood of either the rat or ferret, which in both was running 
in profusion. Without any further ceremony they seized the 
ferret fast by the crown of the head, and drew themselves 
up for a comfortable suck of warm blood. The ferret, 
feeling the smart, thought it was his old opponent that was 
struggling in his grasp, and bit his lifeless victim most 
furiously. Presently he let go the dead rat, and seemed 
astounded at the audacity of the others. He began to 
struggle, and they seemed quite offended at being disturbed 
at their repast. He very soon, however, succeeded in catch- 
ing hold of one of them, and the other ran away, but only 
for a few seconds. The ferret demolished the whole fifty 
considerably under the hour. Nevertheless, two facts were 
established beyond a doubt — first, that rats are perfectly 
carnivorous ; and, secondly, that they delight in sucking hot 
blood. 
Saving thus given some accounta oi t\ift \?ot«.\. y^qs^w- 
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sities of rats, it is but fair to present some authenticated 
&cts, as well as my own personal observation, in confirma- 
tion of their better qualities. 

Mr. Bell quotes a case of fraternal affection among rats 
from Mr. Jesse. A gentleman was walking out in the 
meadows one evening, and observed a number of rats in 
the act of migrating from one place to another, which it 
is well known they are in the habit of doing occasionally. 
He stood perfectly still while the whole assembly passed 
close to him. His astonishment, however, was great when 
he saw an old blind rat, which held a piece of stick at one 
end in its mouth, while another rat had hold of the other 
end of it, and thus conducted its blind companion. He also 
says that it is very evident, from several instances, that the 
rat is not insensible to kindness, and that it may be power- 
fully attached to those who feed and caress it. 

The Rev. W. Cotton gives an instance of fidelity among 
rats : — " On a bright moonlight evening, we discovered two 
rats on the plank coming into the ship. The foremost was 
leading the other by a straw — one end of which each held 
in its mouth. We managed to capture them both, and 
found, to our surprise, that the one led by the other was 
stone blind. His faithful friend was trying to get him on 
board, where he would have comfortable quarters during a 
three years' cruise." 

The maternal affection of rats for their young is not^ 
perhaps, to be surpassed by any other animal ; and so far 
from their being the low, degraded, dirty, ignoble creatures 
that many imagine them to be, they are, on the contrary, 
perfectly aristocratic in their habits and notions. Sir W. 
Jardine says : " The rat is a very cleanly animal ; for even 
when its residence is in a ditch, or sewer, in the midst of all 
sorts of filth, it almost invariably preserves itself from pollu- 
tion ; and in parts remote from towns its fur is often possessed 
of considerable beauty. Although, on account of the injury it 
inflicts upon us, and the abhorrence with which in chUdhood 
we are taught to regard it, few persons will be apt to dis- 
cover much beauty in a rat ; nevertheless, any one who has 
taken notice of rats, can bear testimony to t\ift i»R\., >i»a»^ "vsv. 
aJJ their leisure time they are constantly «vttvcL^ ot^ ^tAl 
leHDing their fur, and seem perfectly reatlesa «u\A xxs^waj^"^^ 
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till their jackets are dry and clean, and arranged in proper 
order." 

In the spring the rats leave their winter establishments, 
and mostly repair to some watering-place to spend the summer 
months. Here the mother teaches her young the recreations 
of swimming, fishing, and hunting. 

But in their more infantine days she is one of the kindest 
of nurses, eternally washing their little faces, backs, bellies, 
legs, and feet, by rolling them from side to side, and licking 
them over with all the tenderness and solicitude of any 
other mother. But if an enemy intrudes, she will protect 
them with all the vicious determination of a tigress, and if 
she does not succeed in beating him off, she will relinquish 
the contest only with her life. So, if the old rat should call, 
who in some cases is a barbarous old brute, she will show 
him her teeth, and squinny at him till he decamps ; but, 
should she be from home, the infanticidal old cannibal will 
sometimes eat up her children, and then walk doggedly to 
his retreat, and lay himself down most tranquilly to digest 
them. 

Two men in a boat were gathering rushes on the borders 
of the Avon, when a water-rat entered the boat, arranged 
some of the rushes, and gave birth to seven young ones, which 
the men at once destroyed. The i*at immediately set up 
such piteous cries, that they endeavoured to drive her 
from the boat, but she would not go ; so they killed her 
also. 

Doubtless she sought this asylum to save her young 
from the jaws of the old tyrant, and so lost her own life, 
which says but little for her destroyers, where, from first 
. to last, such a confiding appeal was inade to their humanity. 
But let it be borne in mind that the male rat is not the only 
animal that will devour the young of its own species. Figs, 
both male and female, will sometimes do it ; as also tom- 
cats and rabbits. But, in a wild state, the doe rabbit always 
goes a considerable distance from the main burrows, where 
the buck is not likely to travel. Here she makes a hole some 
two feet long, and deposits her young, which, when she leaves 
to go abroad for food, she always covers the entrance close 
up with earth, so that the buck is not likely to ^d them in 
-ber absence. As to boar-pigs, it ia weW "kuo^vn t)aa^. M ^«^ 
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I come across a litter of yonng pigs, and the opportunity offers, 
they will chump them up like sweetmeats. Consequently 
the male rat, however disgusting, must not be individually 
condemned for murder and cannibalism. 

A writer in the ^Zoologist" says that he was once an 
eyewitness to an act of affection on the part of a female rat ; 
. which he tliought worth recording, more especially as the rat 
is considered to have little in its character to recommend it. 
Some persons, who were cutting a field of barley, mowed 
over a rat's nest full of young ones, when the mother, who 
was BQckling them, instead of running away, remained in the 
nest, and, in her anxiety for their preservation, actually laid 
so £ist hold of the scythe that she was obliged to be shaken 
o£ This nest was made in a slight depression of the ground, 
and not under the ground, as usually is the case. 

The same gentleman gives another instance of considerable 
cunning and courage evinced by a water-itit. He was 
walking by a brook one day, and saw a water-rat run 
past on the opposite bank in great haste. Almost imme- 
diately afterwards came a very fine stoat, hot in pursuit, but 
evidently running by scent. Backward^ and forwards ran 
both animals within a certain space for upwards of ten 
minutes, when both made a dead pause within a yard of each 
other, and he expected to see the rat fall a prey every mo- 
ment. But such was not the case; for, in an instant, 
she rushed forward upon the stoat with such open>mouthed 
fury, that he ran away, and she in turn became the pursuer ; 
nor was she content until she had diiven her voracious 
enemy fsdrly out of the neighbourhood. There is no doubt 
that ike rat was a female which had young, and was prompted 
by maternal affection to display the courage she did. But 
what surprised him was, that i^e never retreated to a hole, 
or dived under water, which would have been an almost cer- 
tain mode of escaping danger; but that would not have 
prevented her wily enemy from scenting out her yoxmg. 

The same writer gives another instance of intense affec- 
ti^m in the rat Some gintraps were set for the purpose of 
taking vermin. On the following morning a large female 
rat was discovered in one of them, caught b^ Qii<^ ^^ V^'^ 
finre lega^ but squattiDg over a nest contaVmn^ ^vs. ^cs'c^xi'^ 
aDe& The poor ODiwal, regardless of a\\ ^eaii, ^\xtvssi% ^^ 
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previous night had actually, with the fore paw which was at 
liberty, and probably with the assistance of the hind feet, 
contrived to scrape together a quantity of the neighbouring 
grass, and formed the nest, — ^thus providing for the warmth 
and comfort of her young, although she was tortured with 
iron teeth, and almost disabled by her position in the trap. 

Of the unqualified affection of a rat for her young, I 
was witness to a most interesting and curious instance. I 
had a sort of compound collection, half aviary and half 
menagerie. My stock was composed of rabbits, pigeons, 
ferrets, fowls, cats, dogs, white mice, hedgehogs, guinea- 
pigs, and canaries. Besides these there was a host of 
native song-birds and a cock pheasant. I did not keep 
them 'like the happy family, all together, but in separate 
departments. Among these I had an enormous polecat fer- 
ret, blind in one eye. He was perhaps the largest ferret I 
ever saw, and was so tame and attached, that he would fol- 
low me in the streets, or anywhere else, like a little dog. In 
the fields I often used to amuse myself by running away, and 
giving him the trouble to find me out ; still I never was 
afraid of losing him, because he always wore a small collar 
round his neck, with a little bell attached to it. However, 
we were out together one summer's evening, in a meadow, 
which on one end and side- is skirted by a river, and on the 
other by thick hedges. I was lounging carelessly on, when I 
heard the ferret make an extraordinary loud chattering noise, 
something between a cackle and a bark, or rather just such 
a noise as a monkey will make, when some mischievous boys 
have his tail through the cage, and are tying it tight in a 
knot — I instantly ran back, and found him in the ditch, in 
a state of perfect confusion, and bleeding terribly from the 
nose. I fancied I saw something disappear, but what I could 
not tell ; yet seeing him bleed so profusely, I imagined he 
must have run a spike into his nose, having recently seen 
some set in a game-preserve for the purpose of killing dogs aa 
they jumped through the gaps in the hedges. I paused ibr a 
moment, and soon found by his action that there was some 
game at hand. Presently he sniffed about, and made his way 
carefully to a bundle of dried grass, leaves, &c.y in the hedge* 
bottom at the root of a bush. When, (\yx\c;k. «fi li^litniu^, out 
dashed a rat at him, and as quickly diMiipipeaxe^, ^\x\» '^\isai^ 
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with the smart of the bite, and the force she came with, it 
tiirew him ^Eorly on his back. Oh, thought I, here's some 
^rt ! He soon recovered himself, though bleeding from^ a 
second wound. He made another attempt with the same 
result, and another bleeding wound. Thus he approached 
six or seven times with the same consequences. Whether 
or not she got on the blind side of him I cannot say ; but 
with the stick I had in my hand I determined on dislodging 
her ladyship ; so with the hookey end I forthwith turned 
oyer the bundle of driexl grass, <&c., which parted in the 
middle, and lifted up like the lid of a box ; when lo, and 
behold ! there she sat fondling over a host of naked, blind 
young ones, !about three or four days old. The sudden 
i^)pearance of daylight seemed at first to bewilder the poor 
creature ; but she soon recovered, and began licking her 
o£^3Ting, yet looked unconscious of what she was doing, for 
her eyes were fixed most piercingly on the ferret. He was 
ffliiffing about, yet creeping stealthily nearer and nearer; 
but when he came within a certain distance, out she dashed 
at him, and knocked him over again ; this she rej^eated 
three or four times, each time inflicting a fresh wound, 
until the ferret was bleeding from all points, which made 
him extremely cautious ; and it was some time before he 
would venture again within certain limits. In the mean time 
the poor rat was licking and fondling over her young, as if 
to persuade them that they were all safe, and that there was 
no danger at hand. By this time, the ferret, gathering him- 
self up for mischief, pressed boldly forward — ^when out she 
dashed at him ; but two of her young ones were hanging to 
her teati^ which I suppose broke her spring ; they fell off, 
helplessly sprawling on their backs, and she got into the fer- 
ret's clutches. He had seized her by the skin of the back, 
and was cuddling her up in his deadly grasp, which was too 
much for me. The idea of so spirited a creature, which had 
beat off a much larger and deadly enemy so many times, 
becoming a prey to his fangs, and leaving twelve poor little 
blind sucklings without a mother, needed no further argu- 
ment ; so into the ditch I jumped, and taking the ferret by 
the tidl, laid them on the bank, and thrust th^ ^m^lV ^w.^ <^ 
my stick into bis month, and, by giving it ai ^\^\> '^"t^'^Ocv, 
allowed the rat to get loose ; but, instead oi tqlXjsv\x\% ^*5 
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directly to her young as I expected, sbe turned upon the fer- 
ret again and again, a perfect little vixen, and bit him most 
severely before I could get out of the ditch : it was very 
evident that she had made up her mind to a life-and-death 
battle. I kept hold of the ferret's tail, which very much 
impeded his action ; but no sooner was I fiEdrly landed than 
I suspended him in the air at arm's length. The rat sprang 
up five or six times, but could not reach him ; when, all in 
an instant, like a squirrel, she ran up my leg and body, then 
along my arm, and dropping on him, gave him another bite 
and felL This I thought anything but fisdr play ; so when 
she attempted it a second time I brushed her ofi^ and there 
she stood, with her head and mane up, which looked like a 
black line down her back ; and her pretty black eyes flashed 
defiance at the pair of us. Indeed I apprehended she would 
lay hold of me ; so, to divert her attention, I touched her 
with the stick, whicli she furiously bit through, and then ran 
off to her young. With this I left her mistress of the field, 
and felt perfectly delighted at the courage she had displayed 
in defence of her young. 

I made it a dsuly practice, for about a month, to supply 
this little heroine with food ; at the expiration of which 
time, as I passed down the hedge-side, there I saw the twelve 
young ones, and fine fat fellows they were ; but no sooner 
did they espy me than up the bank they ran, showing their 
little white tails and feet. Through the hedge they rustled 
into the corn-fields^ and I never afterwards saw anything 
more of them. 
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TAME RATS. 

Instances of tame rats are by no means rare, or of their 

becoming gentle and attached to those who feed and caress 

them. Mr. Bell says, that although the disposition of the 

rat appears to be naturally very ferocious, still there are 

instances on record oi its evincing coni^derable attachment 

not only to its own species but to maoikiTid a\&o \ «cv:A, w^ 
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donbt, were not rats held in such universal detestation, the 
tuning of them would be an amusement often indulged in. 
I have Been numbers of them, at various times, as tame as 
rabbits ; but more especially in the Happy Family, of which 
I have ahready spoken, and which may be seen daily in the 
streets of London. The proprietor will handle and play 
with them without the least concern, and the little creatures 
seem quite pleased with his condescension. I called upon 
lum twice, for the purpose of satisfying myself upon two 
points. The £rst was, to ascertain if he had any kind of 
scent about him which might, as it were, charm or stupefy 
them ; and the second was to see if their teeth w^ere perfect ; 
as in the event of their being drawn, that would of course 
disable them from hurting each other, and they would soon 
grow tired of quarrelling and fighting. 

On both occasions I had a rat and the ferret out in my 
own hand, and resting on my arms together. The ferret 
certainly was one of the most clean and handsome animals 
of the kind I ever saw, and had one of the finest and 
most perfect set of teeth I ever beheld ; and so had the 
zat. These £acts sufficed to show the groundlessness of my 
suspicions as to there being any drug, charm, or delusion in 
the matter : for they were as tame and tractable with me 
.8 With Mm, and qxuetlj submitted to eveiy examination 
without the least discomfiture. Indeed, the only uneasi- 
ness they evinced was while struggling with each other as 
to which should first get into the bosom of my shirt. The 
rat got in first, and was directly followed by the ferret. In 
they drew themselves, tails and all, and there they lay 
quietly snoozing together ; so that passers-by did not dream • 
that I had anything of the kind about me. Yet do not , 
suppose that even I was a privileged person, because if you 
will take the trouble to call, and give the owner a trifle, he 
will take them out, and they will do the same with you as 
they did with me, providing you treat them kindly, and not 
pinch their tails, as some cruel passers-by do. 

Here let me warn some thoughtless persons of a wanton 
act of cruelty. Among the rats in the cage there are* 
several with portions of their tails gone, some haviu^ Wt 
haJf their tails, others nearly all, and. «> oti. ^^ \3K^ 
iaqmring the cause, the man told me it ^aa ^iJcLicavi.^'Oas 
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spectators cruelly mpping their tails with their thumb-nailsy 
as they popped through the wires ; and that where they 
nipped them^ there would their tails rot off. This, I am satish 
fled will be sufficient to induce any person of feeling to check 
such wantonness where they see it. But let me proceed 
with my narrative of tame rats. 

In a wild and undisturbed state, how often are rats to be 
seen so indifferent to man that they will scarcely take the 
trouble to get out of his way. This indifference arises 
either from indolence in the man, pressure of business, or 
kindness of disposition; and thus are rats often charged 
with daring and impudence which, in truth, is only a confi- 
dence they have acquired in man through coming so fre- 
quently in contact with him without molestation. I have 
known instances of their ascending from the bottom of the 
house to the drawing-room, and eating the crumbs beneath 
the table that have fallen from supper, while persons were 
seated at the fireside in comfortable conversation ; nor 
would they go out unless driven ; but, upon being left 
alone, they would clear the carpet, and quietly depart. 

In Neale's " Kesidence at Siam," the author says he 
was astonished, on visiting the houses of some of the in- 
habitants, to see a huge rat walking about the room, and 
crawling up the master's legs in a cool familiar manner. 
Instead of repulsing it, or evincing any horror or alarm, he 
took it up in his hands, and fondly caressed it ; and then Mr. 
Neale learned, for the first time, that it was a custom pre- 
valent at Bankok to keep pet rats, which are taken very 
young, and carefully reared, till they attain a perfectly 
monstrous size, from good and plentiful feeding. The do- 
mestic rats are kept expressly to free the house of other 
rats j and so ferocious are they in their attacks, that few 
houses where they are kept are ever annoyed with either 
mice or rats. 

I have met with another instance of the above kind. A 
friend, by trade a corn-dealer, told me that he had at home 
one of the finest rats in England, and that he would not 
take the best ten sovereigns coined for it. Upon further 
inquiry, he told me that he found it when quite young in 
the corner of a, hin, and that curiosity pTOin^\fe^\axa.Xc> W?^ 
j^ ewascalated. The consequence was that it ^e^ xjc^ o\ifc ^1 
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the finest fellows ever seen^ and as tame and playful as a do^. 
Bat for keeping the place clear of vermin, it was worth all 
the cats and rat-catchers in the neighbourhood. For my 
own part, I feel no hesitation in saying that any one who 
conld feel a fancy for sach a thing wovdd find the results 
most satisfactory. 

A man living at Witnesham teaches rats to perform 
varions tricks, such as picking up cards, drinking out of 
glasses, &c ; and what is even more extraordinary, he has in 
his possession ten rats, the lightest of which weighs foui* 
ponnds. 

The " Naturalist's Cabinet" gives an interesting account 
of a gentleman who, about thirty years since, was travelling 
throngh Mecklenberg, and was witness to a very singnlai* 
cireomstance : — '* In the post house at New Hargard, after 
dinner, the landlord placed on the floor a large dish of soup, 
and then gave a loud whistle. Immediately there came 
into the room a masti£^ a fine Angora cat, an old raven, and 
a remarkably large rat with a bell about its neck. They all 
four went to the dish, and, without disturbing each other, 
fed together ; after which the dog, cat, and rat lay before 
the fire, while the raven hopped about the room. The land- 
lord, after accounting for the familiarity which existed 
among these animals, informed his guest that the rat was by 
for the most useful of the four ; for the noise he made with 
his bell had completely freed the house of rats and mice, 
with which it had been previously seriously infested." This 
I know, to a certain extent, would have the effect mentioned. 
But that is not removing the national evil ; it is only driving 
the calamity from your own house into that of your neigh- 
booxs, and to the country at large. It matters little as to 
whether the rats have eaten up all farmer Smith's coiti, or 
farmer Johnson's ; the com is missing in the market, and 
hence is the price of bread affected, without any advantage 
to the fiirmer, who has no com to sell But I shall mention 
this subject hereafter, and at present proceed with the 
taming of rats. 

In Lee's " Habits and Instinct of Animals," it is related 
that two Jadiasr were walking out one day axid ^eic^ ^'cQiQ^i»\,vi,v^ 
bj^a man wbo^ requested them to bny a beoatAloV \\\.\Xr ^vi^ 
wAzeb he carried in hia arms, and "WLicVi ^aa co\«ix^^ ^ 

J> 
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over with beautiful, long, curly, white hair. Suoh things 
are not uncommon in that part of London, and the ladies 
passed on without heeding him. He followed, and repeated 
his intreaties, stating that, as it was the last he had to sell, 
they should have it at a reasonable price. They looked at 
the animal, and thought it a most exquisite little creature. 
The result was that they purchased it. The man took it 
home, received the money, and leaving the animal in the 
arms of one of the ladies, went about his business like 
an honest man. In a short time the imaginary dog, 
which had been very quiet in spite of a restless bright eye, 
began to show symptoms of uneasiness ; and, as he ran about 
the room, he exhibited some unusual movements, which 
rather alarmed the fair purchasers. At last, to their great 
dismay, the dog ran squeaking up one of the window-cur- 
tains ; so that when the gentleman of the house returned 
home a few minutes after, he found the ladies in consterna- 
tion, and right glad to have his assistance. He vigorously 
seized the animal, took out his penknife, cut off its covering, 
and displayed a large rat to their astonished eyes, and to 
its own destruction. But Mr. Lee of course vouches for the 
truth of this upon the respectability of his authors, and con- 
sequently makes apparent two facts — first, that the ladies 
were perfectly ignorant of the peculiarity of dogs* teeth, &c. ; 
secondly, that the rat must have been a very tame one to 
bear so much handling. 

It is well known that the Japanese tame rats, and teach 
them to perform many entertaining tricks, and, thus in- 
structed, they are exhibited as a show for the diversion of 
the public. Indeed there is no doubt but, through the 
natural shrewdness of the rat, he might be taught to do 
many extraordinary feats. 

In Belgium, a short time ago, there was a company of 
theatrical rats, which went through dramatic performances 
with admirable success. They were dressed up like men 
and women, walked on their hii^d legs, and mimicked, with 
curious exactness, many of the ordinary stage effects. On one 
point only were they intractable. During the performance 
the manager had to bring in some food ; but the instant it 
njade ita ^peonince^ they forgot t\veixi^U,tVvb tcvaater^ and 
^eAudieuce, and, &Mk^ on all iours, eet to N^otk. mQ%\»\k»Kc\j^'I 
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to devour it ; that done, the performance concluded by their 
hanging the stuffed cat, and dancing right merrily round it. 
At Rochester, some few years ago, a singular inoi* 
dent occurred. The landlords of the Victualling Office 
Tavern had a beautiful tortoiseshell cat, the admiration of 
every one vfho came to the house. One day she kittened, 
and all the kittens were drowned. The poor cat felt the 
loss of her sucklings, and was whining and mewing all over 
the place in evident distress, but no notice was taken of 
her. But some few days after, some of the children came 
across her nest, and saw her in the act of suckling what 
they thought to be a young kitten. They mentioned 
the circumstance at the dinner-table, and were laughed at 
for their trouble ; but upon their insisting on the fact, 
it created some curiosity, and a search was the result, 
when, to their great surprise, they found the cat suckling, 
not a kitten, but a young rat ! Now it was quite clear 
that the poor cat had been in extreme pain from an 
overcharge of milk, and meeting with the young rat, had 
fondled it up, and from its giving her ease by drawing her 
milk, her attachment had grown as strong for the rat as for 
one of her own progeny, which was afterwards manifested 
to the great delight of numerous customers. If a strange 
dog came in the house, she would defend the rat with all the 
vicious determination of her nature ; and even after he had 
grown up a iine, strong fellow, he would, in time of danger, 
nuL to her for protection. This curious circumstance spread 
&r and wide, and proved a great attraction to the house ; for 
the rat was as tame as a kitten, and would allow any of the 
children or customers to nurse and play with it. But, how- 
ever, to the great sorrow of the landlords and their patrons, 
a traveller one day called, and, in the absence of the cat, his 
dog killed poor Master Eat. This was not only a pitiable 
tlkxty but a great loaa to the landlords ; for there is no doubt 
but' many a man has made his fortune by a far less pleasing 
ttdtvemaricable phenomenon in nature. 
. £k^ the'riulwflEy atables at Wolverhampton, there was a oat 
'WkUh had a htter of five kittens. Three of the kittens were 
4nwmed ahtar^siter their birth, and t\ie cai\> «i^\si^ \fiL\)j^ 
rfii^j vuaad mt -their <iiaappearance. B\vq booil fii^'^i ^^'^^^^^^ 
^diao09WBd tint's Diest with a large litter ot-yoxsai^crsi^s^^jc^^ 
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-which she killed the old rat and all the litter but three, 
which three she carried to her own nest, and suckled them 
with her own remainiug two kittens. 

Now this certainly goes far to prove that cats are not such 
implacable enemies to rats as is generally believed, or they 
would not, in a state of nature, be so far reconciled, as not 
only to live with them, but actually, from their own choice, 
to suckle them in their infancy. 

At a tavern in Woolwich, there was to be seen a tame 
piebald rat, most curiously marked, which was as docile as 
a puppy, and considered a great natural curiosity. 

A fidend of mine informed me, that when at home 
in Edinburgh, he kept a number of rabbits for amuse- 
ment ; and on the floor of the washhouse, where he kept 
them, lay the remains of an old iron pot which had been used 
as a copper ; but, from some cause or other, a piece had flown 
out of one side, thus rendering it useless. One morning, 
when he entered the washhouse, he saw a beautiful and com- 
modious nest of hay, straw, &c., built in the old pot, which 
was then quite warm. The neatness of the snuggery so 
excited his wonderment and curiosity, that he resolved upon 
leaving it alone, thinking he might presently come across 
the owner. Nor was he far wrong ; for on the following 
morning, on going to feed his rabbits, he looked into the 
nest, and there lay fast asleep one of the finest rats he ever 
beheld. He said he could not find in his heart to hurt it, 
as it was such a beautiful, clean, glossy creature. Presently 
it awoke, and, instead of showing any alarm or desire to 
escape, it simply raised its head, and, after looking drowsily 
at him, opened its mouth, and gaped most lustily ; then 
doubled itself up, and went off to sleep again ; thus leaving my 
friend to mind his own business, and not interfere with him. 
This ofl'-handed indiflerence so pleased my informant, that 
he laid him down some food, and thus left him unmolested to 
finish his sleep. For some time things went on in this way, 
till he proceeded, from feeding, to stroking him down the 
back, and tickling him with his fingers ; and in this way was 
there a perfect friendliness established between them. How- 
ever^ one morning when he went into the washhouse, the rat 
met him half-way, and with tail erect lie Teax^dLXn^ oTiVS&Vsasji 
^^^ and opened his moutli mik siKikmesnaicaii^tBi^iiQ^ iodi^ 
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gestnre, that my friend became alarmed, and thought it was 
time their familiarity should cease ; so he ran for the poker, 
and on his return he found the rat in the iron pot, where he 
killed him. But he has regretted it ever since, believing, as 
he now does, that it only wanted to play with him. 

A full-grown male rat was caught at an inn in Clerkenwell, 
and became so tame that the landlord's son used to carry it 
about in his pocket. It answered to the name of " Tommy," 
and was very fond of stretching on the rug before the fire along 
vith the cat. For the amusement of the customers, the master 
would sometimes catch half a dozen mice, and put them into 
a pan or tub, and then master Tommy would kill them one 
after the other for the gratification of the lookers-on. His 
master said he was of infinite value in the cellar, as he used 
to decoy other rats, sometimes five or six of a night, into 
the traps, but always avoided them himself, and when his 
master wanted him it was only necessary to whistle, or call 
"Tommy, Tommy," and he would instantly come forward, 
and crawl up his legs to be caressed. 

Some time ago the driver of an omnibus was moving 
some trusses of hay in his hay-loft, when, snugly coiled 
up in a corner, he found a little miserable-looking rat, 
vhoee mamma, having tucked him carefuUy up in bed, had 
gone out on a foraging expedition to find something for her 
darling's supper. The little fellow, being of a remarkably 
piebald colour, excited the pity of the omnibus driver, who 
picked him up, and took him home to his family. The 
children soon took to their little pet, and named him Ikey, 
after their eldest brother, whose name was Isaac. The little 
fellow soon grew up, and returned the kindness he had 
received by excessive tameness and gentleness towards every 
member of the &mily. He was, therefore, allowed to roam 
about the house at perfect liberty. His favourite seat was 
inside the fender or on the clean white hearth ; but, strange 
to .say, he would never get on it unless it was perfectly 
d^n. On one occasion, when the good wife was cleaning 
the hearth, she gave master Ikey a push ; so up he jumped 
<^i the hob, and, finding it an agreeable resting-place, there 
^yed. As the fire grew brighter and bxigja\»et, w> ^i?£vftVOs^ 
beouD^ warmer and warmer, till at last it 'becaxfi^ \£iO^\» ^vs^- 
ghemnHy hot ; he wouJd not move from his ^exe\v,\s>\\»T^v^>i 
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over and over^ till the hair on his 1^ and body became quite 
singed with the heat ; and had they not taken him off, there 
is no knowing what might have been the consequences. His 
master held a perfect control over him, and had made, for 
his especial benefit, a little whip, with which he used to 
make him sit upon his hind legs in a begging posture when 
bid, or jump through a whalebone hoop, drag a small cart 
to which he was harnessed, carry sticks, money, <fec., in his- 
mouth, and perform many other amusing tricks. He per- 
fectly understood the use of the whip, for whenever it was 
produced, and his master's face or voice betrayed anger, in 
fear and trembling he would scamper up the sides of the 
room, or up the curtain, and perch himself on the cornice, 
waiting till a kind word from his master brought him down 
hopping about and squeaking with delight. In these 
gambols of mirth he would run round so fast after his tail 
that it was impossible to tell what the whirling object was, 
and his master would be forced to pick him up to stop him. 
At night he would exhibit another cat-like propensity, for 
he would stretch himself out at full length before the fire on 
the ruff, and seemed vastly to relish this luxurious way of 
enjoying himself. This love of warmth made him sometiLes 
a troublesome creature, for when he found the fire gone out, 
and the room becoming cold, he would clamber up gently on 
to his master's bed, and bury himself under the clothes. He 
was never allowed to remain there long, if they were awake, 
but was made to turn out. In that case he would take up 
his quarters in the folds of his master's clothes, which were 
placed on a chair; and there he was allowed to remain 
till the morning. The man became so fond of him, 
that he taught him, at the word of command, to come 
into his great-coat pocket. In the morning, when he went 
out to his daily occupation of driving his omnibus, it was only 
necessary to say * * Come along, Ikey ! " and the anxious Ikey 
was instantly crawling up his legs. He did not carry him 
all day in his pocket, but put him in the boot of his omnibus, 
to act as guard to his dinner. But why did not the rat eat his 
master's dinner 1 " Because," said the man, " I always gives 
him his belly-full when I has my own breakfast before start- 
j'n^:" The dinner was never touched, except when there 
happened to be pium-pudding. TVna Ikey co\]X<i Ticte x«»2i^ 
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His likitig orercame his sense of riglit, and he invariably 
fiibhled out the plums, leaving the rest for his master. Ikej 
aotod as a fiamous guard to the provisions ; for whenever any 
of the idle vagabonds, who always lounge about the public- 
bouses where the omnibuses bait, attempted to commit a 
theft by running off with the bundle out of the boot, he 
would fly out at them from under the straw ; and the villains 
would, run as if his Satanic Majesty were after them ; and 
he thus saved his master's and other property. 

The Happy Family. 

Having given a variety of well-authenticated facts respect- 
ing tame rats, and incidentally adverted to the *^ Happy 
Fam^y," a further description of that interesting group may 
be aooeptable to those who have never seen it ; and with 
this I shall wind up the present chapter. 

The ^H^ppy Family" are confined in a large cage about 
six feet by four, and about four and a half feet high. The 
▼hole is surrounded by wires ; and the vehicle is drawn 
about Hke a truck. The interior is plentifully supplied with 
salt dean straw, and at night illumined with candles^ for the 
sake of public inspection. 

In this singular group you see jackdaws, magpies, hawks, 
owls, starlings, and pigeons — a white cat and five white kit- 
tens-^fiix-and-thirty white rats, in addition to others purely 
black. and purely brown ; to which may be added a host of 
piebald young ones of various colours. There are also guinea- 
pigSi a - monkey, and rabbits ; and, to crown the whole, 
there is a magnificent white ferret, and a black-and-white 
dog. There they all are, snoozing, sleeping, and rolling over 
each other in one harmonious concord ; and nothing in the 
shape of discord among them. Such a motley group I never 
saw before ; and taking into consideration their opposite 
natares, some of which are of the most deadly carnivorous 
character, it was one of the most interesting sights I ever 
beheld. 

The monkey is very kind to his companions ; but, like 
iBoat other monkeys, extremely mischievous. ^evevt\\^\ft^iiei 
he has formed an extraordinary attadimexit to ow^ cA \)afc 
foaag. white rata, and ia never happy but Nv^«ii\t '^a-^VCMSi 
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sight. I may say with truth, that Jacko has adopted it ad 
his own, for he nurses and fondles over it just as a mother 
would over her child, and the rat is perfectly conscious ai 
the attachment, and is quite attached to the monkey ; so 
that let the monkey handle it how he may — ^which some- 
times seemed rather roughly — ^yet the rat never bites him. 
But, in order to show me the sagacity of the monkey, his 
master gave him a biscuit, and bade him feed his baby. He 
immediately caught his favourite, and, placing it in his lap, 
gave it a piece, and then had a mouthful himself ; yet he 
had a great objection to the rat having more than its share, 
which, to tell the truth, was sometimes a very small one. 

I have watched this Happy Family for hours together, 
and all is one unchequered scene of harmony, except now 
and then, when the monkey, who is king of the colony, is 
taken with fits of mischief. For instance, when they are ali 
embedded in one comer, and fiftst asleep, he becomes Icmoly 
and unhappy. Down he will jump, and, like a peevish old 
bachelor, in the bottom of a lumber-cupboard, seeking his 
lost slipper, he commences groping about for his flsivourite ; 
and, should he not at once meet with it, he shows his royal 
indignation by seizing the kittens, rats, ferret, and goinesh 
pigs by their heads, tails, backs, or bellies. Away he sends 
them, right and left, flying in all directions to the other end 
of the cage; but when he finds his favourite his anger 
ceases. Indeed he is never quiet. Sometimes he will roll 
his pet on its back, and, with idl the anxiety of an affeo- 
tionate parent, will turn up the fur with one hand, and 
catch the fleas with the other, — a job he is very fond o^ 
and to which parental solicitude the rat yields with all 
the complacency of a little fiit baby. There is no trouble 
in finding out which is the monkey's favourite, for its fur 
is all turned the wrong way with rough nursing, which 
makes it look more like a little white hedgehog than a rat. 
At other times his grotesque majesty will take an instanta- 
neous tour through his dominions. Away he flies, with the 
rapidity of lightning, all over the cage; and then, bounding 
from side to side, wantonly sweeps the perches as he passes, 
upsetting hawks, owls, jackdaws, magpies, starlings, and 
pigeons, and pitching all the animals that come in his way 
fip to the ceiliDg; so that, with thte fLxxUexiiv^ o^ Vvc^^dl^ 
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tbe helpless flight of cats, rats, ferret, and guinea-pigs to the 
eeiling and back again, the cage appears crammed with fluff 
and feathers ; and it is a question whether the great earth* 
quake at Lisbon caused a more instantaneous consternation 
tknux does his bobtailed majesty in the Happj Family, 
irhen seized with his periodical propensity for polking. 



CHAPTER V. 

RAIS' NESTS, AND THE MATERIALS FOB BUILDING THEM. 

The female rats about the water-side, or in the fields, &c., 
select a secluded place where the male rats are not likely to 
fisd them, and there build their nests with soft dried grass, 
lesvea^ wool, or anything else that chance may throw in 
iheir way, and which may tend to make it soft and comfort- 
able. Here they give birth to a naked blind family, which 
tiK]r watch and attend to with all the fondness of the most 
Had and affectionate of parents. But the rats about &rm- 
houses and towns seem to spurn such simple rusticities; 
flinee, for the most part, their nests must be built with 
silken, linen, woollen, or cotton fabrics, and lined with 
paper, feathers, or furs. They are not very particular ; for 
anything will suit them, from a lady's cambric nightcap, 
silk stocking. Bloomers, Brussels lace, or sable tippet, down 
to the coarsest brown paper or dried monkey's skin. 

Among the furtive propensities of rats for obtaining their 
building materials, I give the following instances : — 

A gentleman I knew, and his domestics were continually 
missing various small articles of both male and female 
wearing-apparel, such as socks or stockings from their 
bedsides, which they had pulled off only the night before, 
and also cambric collars, neckties, silk handkerchiefs, or 
napkins ; in fact, any small article which was easy of con- 
Yejance. These continual losses of course led to numerous 
soflpioions, which of necessity must have been the cause 
^ many nights and days of uneasiness to th^ -wIyqI^ \iWiW 
hold; for, in a large miscellaneous Wamesa, ^">a«t^ ^^ 
articles of mercbandiae are constantly ex^o^^, ^cAn^V^x^ 
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monejrs are contiiiually changing hands, what can be tt& 
cruelly harassing as to have clear and undeniable cause oi 
suspicion that there is some dishonest person about the 
establishment. Then who could be the thief? there was 
the question ! One thing was certain, that he who could find 
in his heart to steal a man's silk handkerchief would feel few 
qualms of conscience in stealing his purse, if an opportunity 
offered. But, on the other hand, what could they want 
with a single sock or stocking, leaving the fellow one 
behind ? There was the paradox. Yet, upon a more 
extended view of the matter, it was quite clear that the 
felonies were not perpetrated by any outdoor thieves ; for, 
had they made an entrance at any time, they would not 
have taken such minor articles as silk handkerchie&y odd 
socks, stockings, or n^ins, when there were articles of &r. 
more serious value at hand. Besides there were no doom, 
shutters, or bolts displaced. Ko, no ; the thieves were in 
the house ; and thus things went on for months and months, 
and, in despite of every care and precaution, still things wexe 
continually missing, tilt their hopes of discovery fell into 
despair, and gave birth to the most reckless and perfect 
indifference. 

Some time after the master of the house resolved upon 
having his store-room enlarged, in the comer of which there 
was a formidable copper, which was connected by means of a 
flue to a large projecting chimney-stack. All these he resolved 
upon having removed, as it would render the kitchen so much 
more roomy and convenient. The bricklayer was sent for, 
and scarce had he received his orders when he set to work 
to knock down the flue, and out tumbled eleven young rata,' 
besides a host of old nests which, from time to time, had 
been built by the rats, till the flue was completely choked- 
up. The copper had not been used for years ; but when 
the bricklayer brought all the old nests to daylight, to< 
the great joy of every one in the house, there were all- 
the missing articles; and a strange motley group they pre- 
sented. There were pieces of old stockings, old shirts and' 
towels, sundry pieces of silk, flannel, cotton, and woollen 

c/otA Besides these^ there were the remnants oi various' 
^jlk handkerchiefs, gloves, and a host oi oO[iftr \\v\\i^ 

-& a cellar, in Holbom, there eidated «b csoVsa^ ol T«i», 

y 
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wliich, from being seldom molested, had eventually become 
80 daring and bold that they even disputed the right of 
ownership "with regard to the food that people might carry 
i^n their persons. One day, the dried skin of a monkey, 
which had been suspended from a nail in the cellar, 
preparatory to its being stuffed and preserved, was sud- 
denly missed, when, upon examining the premises, it was 
difloovered behind some loose lumber, cut and torn into 
a hundred remnants, and &shioned into a commodious nest, 
in which were encradled five young rats. The infantine 
yrogenj were summarily destroyed ; but the much-valued 
skin of the monkey had been rendered entirely useless by 
the mischievous and destructive parents. 

A lady, residing at Malvern, had occasion to leave her 
home for a time ; but on returning, after three months* 
absence, she fancied her pianoforte sounded very curiously, 
and, on sending for a tuner, he discovered that a rat 
had gnawed a hole through the bottom, and taken up 
his residence in the interior, where he had built himself a 
commodious nest with the leather coverings of the hammers, 
wiih some portions of silk, and other articles of delicate 
composition, which he had foraged from the establish- 
ment. 

The Bloomers and the Rats, 

In a retired spot in the neighbourhood of London there 
resides an elderly couple, who, in the downhill of life, are 
enjoying a comfortable independence. They have only one 
child, an amiable and interesting daughter, by the name of 
Eliza. They originally came from Yorkshire, and possess 
the peculiar qualities of the humbler class of that county to 
their fallest extent, namely, an unqualified respect for them- 
selves and for good living. They keep no company, for two 
ostensible reasons : first, because they never learned to read 
or write, and consequently are utterly disqualified for superior 
society ; and secondly, because their independent means 
have elevated their notions far above anything less than 
carriage acquaintance. In this retired establishment the 
danghter is the only one that can read, and \s ot q«v3x^ ^}ci^ 
ontSe of the house. It happened that a iew yeatT^\i«c^ ^Swb 
lead a great deal in the newspapers about BloomfieTxsm, ^sA 
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the more she read and reflected, the more she became 
infatuated with the new American costume. At last she 
resolved upon adopting it, in order to cut a dash before her 
country cousins. The matter was soon broken to her parents^ 
who as speedily fell into her views, being themselves natu- 
rally fond of anything showy and uncommon, and Bloomerism 
became the order of the day. A flrst-rate dressmaker was 
immediately sent for, by whom she was completely equipped, 
in the most costly style, — making altogether a sum total of 
£20. 1 Is. 6d. Thus the charming girl, to the delight of her 
parents, appeared a flrst>rate Bloomer; and when the feast of 
admiration was over, the old gentleman insisted upon her going 
directly to her uncle's, and staying the night, when her 
mother should fetch her home in the morning. No sooner 
said than done ! The Irish servant, in her enthusiasm, with- 
out either cap or bonnet, ran through the streets, to bring 
a cab ; and as both residences lay close to the railroad- 
stations, one hour brought her to her imcle's farmhouse. Her 
aunt and cousins, two amiable, healthy country ^Is, seemed 
perfectly paralyzed with astonishment; nor did their dis- 
tended eyelids attempt to wink till she assured them, on the 
word of a lady, that she was their cousin, Eliza, from London. 
" Why, hang it, lass," said her uncle, " beest it thee ? Who 
has dressed thee in a jacket and breeks ? Thee looks just 
like a player chap, as I seed in front of a show at Bartlemy 
Fair ! " " O uncle," said Eliza, " this is my new Bloomer 
dress ; it's all the fashion now among gentlefolks 1 " " Well, 
thank God," said he, '^ we're not gentlefolks ! But come in, 
an' let's know how your father and mother are, and how 
Lunnun goes on." 

The evening was spent in sipping ale and cracking jokes, 
till bed-time was announced, when all retired to rest — Eliza, 
of course, to sleep with her cousins, as there was plenty of 
room, the bedstead being a large four-poster. After many 
a little conversation, and merriment, the light was put out, 
and in this retired spot all was dead silence. They had pot 
been in bed many minutes, when there was a patter, patter, 
patter, followed by a bump, — after that came more patter, 
patters, when Eliza, in a subdued whisper, asked her cousins 
what it was; they told her it was only the "rots," and that she 
fins not to be afraid, for they wouVdtCt \v\ix\i Vet \ '^^-sr 
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Eliza was terrified at the very name of them ; so she quietly 
drew the clothes over her head, and crouching close up to 
her cousins, lay as if dead. The younger cousin, to satisfy 
her, put her hand out of bed, and picking up one of her 
boots, threw it in the direction of the noise, and, it is thought, 
knocked down the Bloomer hat ; however, for a few minutes 
all was still again, which gave poor Eliza time to breatlie. 
Presently the noise returned, followed by a second, and a 
third ; after them came plenty more ; and then there was a 
clatter, clatter, which preceded a hurry, scurry, interspersed 
with sundry lumps and bumps, which sounded as if they were 
playing with cobbler's lapstones. Then came other hideous 
sounds, till at last you would have thought there were at 
least a dozen coach-horses dancing a polka. In the midst of 
all, then commenced a most terrific battle, which ultimately 
proved to be a contest for the Bloomers ; and to such a pitch of 
desperation did they carry the conflict, that the two cousins, 
for the first time in their lives, were literally scared ; and, 
like poor Eliza, tremblingly hid their heads beneath the 
clothes to shield them from these daring burglars. There 
they lay steaming and quaking, when their father, from the 
bottom of the stairs, called out to know what noise that was; 
and, not receiving an answer, he called out three times ; but 
they were too terrified to answer, or even put their heads 
out, hence he concluded they were £a.st asleep, and returned 
to his bed. But his caUing out startled all the rats; nor did 
they return, at least while the girls were awake ; for there 
they lay listening and listening, till every sense grew dim 
and weary, when Morpheus, entwining them in his leaden 
arms, at length lulled them to sleep. 

The following morning, the dame was up betimes to get 
her husband's breakfast ready, and put everything in prim 
order for the comfort of her guest. Hour after hour rolled 
on, till the clock struck ten, when the good man returned 
for his luncheon. — " What ! the girls not stirring yet, dame I" 
*''So, she had heard nothing of ^em ; but she supposed they 
were tired I " " Well, just get us a jug of ale, an' then go an* 
.wake 'em up, or they'll sleep all day, mon." The ale was 
soon on the table^ and up to their bedroom. ^Vie ^<^\i\> ^xA 
knaokeii but received no answer ; for, wlaat mWi \Xi€\:c\ifc\sx% 
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kept avake with rats, and the nervous terror they had 
experienced, assisted by the narcotic effects of the carbonic 
acid gas they were inhaling beneath the clothes, there they 
lay, enfolded in each other's arms, like sleeping graces in 
a group of statuary ! Dame knocked again, when a faint 
voice said, " Come in.*' In she went, and oh, what a picture 
of horrors presented itself ! She shrieked out, " Oh, look'ee 
here! whatever shall we do?" The three girls shot up like 
a Jack-in-the-box, and sat bolt upright in bed, with their 
eyes and mouths wide open. '* Dear, dear, dear !" said 
dame, *' whatever shall we do ? Here's this beautiful velvet 
jacket on the ground, and covered all over with dirt — ^we 
shall all go mad — ^an' there's the beautiful petticoat just as 
bad. I never saw anything so cruel in all my life — an' 
there's the beautiful luit tlmist into the comer without its 
feather — but where are the Bloomers gone 1" 

Here the two daughters, assisted by their mother, sent 
forth such shrieks of lamentation and horror, that it aroused 
the good man from his luncheon ; and as for poor Eliza, ate 
fell back in hysterics. In came master : " Why, what i' the 
world's the matter T' ''Matter, John," said dame, ''just 
look'ee here ; — I'll lay my life on't, 'tis those cursed rats!" 
John scratched his head, and with a vacant gaze, said, "' Yeacy 
like, very like." 

Till now, they had not noticed poor Eliza in hysterics ! 
'' Dear, dear," said dame, " here's a peck o' trouble ; the poor 
child's fainted away." Downstairs she ran for some little 
antidote, and met Eliza's mother at the bottom, who had just 
arrived from London. John, in the interim, went to pick op 
the hat, and saw in it a large rat and a number of young ones. 
He roared out for his dog Boxer, and at the same time 
kicked at the hat with all his might, and knocked it intb 
all manner of shapes ; when in rushed Boxer, U Bat, nA ! 
boy !" said master, urging on the dog. But it would appew 
that he had killed the old one and some of its young vnHk 
his kicks. The dog thrust his muzzle into the hat, and 
killed the remainder, and then became so excited, that^be 
seized the hat in his jaws, and shook it till it rattled again, 
when out flew all the dead rats and pieces of ostrich-feather; 
^xr the old rat had fait the feathex in igoeoeft \iO xasi2&ft «k ^fi& 
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nest for her young. At last Boxer finished his work by 
fixing bis fore feet upon the hat, and tearing it all to pieces, 
JQst as the two mothers entered. 

To describe the old lady's horror and indignation at the 
scene were a thing impossible. Besides, always when she 
came down to the farm, it was her invariable custom to put 
on her utmost dignity, because master was her younger 
brother, with whom she always exercised the right of 
quarrelling ; consequently they never met without a row. 

By this time Eliza had somewhat recovered ; and John, to 
evade his sister's glances, as well as to find out where the 
nts had their retreats, went groping into all the cornel's, 
and lastly into an old cupboard. '' Holloa,'* said he, '* why, 
what's this down the rat-holes?" at the same time dragging 
it Ibrth, and holding it up to view, — "Why, dang my 
buttons," he roared out, ''if 'tisn't the gal's Bloomers !" 

It would appear that, in the contention overnight, the rats 
had aUt them up to the waistband ; and, in their retreat, 
each party had dragged a leg down their respective holes. 
Yoa may easily imagine what state the Bloomers were in. 
The old lady, in a towering passion, rushed at John, and 
snatching them oat of his haiids, declared he was " the most 
ignoranteBt fool she ever knowed ;" and concluded by stating, 
what a corse it was to think that she should be related to 
such a brute. 

The old lady was gathering herself up for a perfect storm, 
when John told his wife that he could be of no further use 
to them, so he would go about his £Eirm, and leave them to 
settle the matter the best way they could. 

And now I shall conclude with two more observations : 
finty that this af&ir had the effect of entirely curing Eliza's 
prc^pansity for Bloomerism ; and secondly, that the cause 
of tiieee disasters seems to have arisen from the fact, that 
Blifli^ being out for a day's holiday, had used musk rather 
fieelj. Bats, being naturally fond of that scent, had been 
attracted by its odour to the spot ; and. hence arose the 
gnat battle for the Bloomers. 
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CHAPTER VL 

DIETETICS OF BATS. 

We now come to that part of Raiology whicli most con- 
cerns the interests and well-being of the liuman familj, 
namely, the rat's stomach. 

Of all animal stomachs I believe the rat to possess the 
most astounding and convenient one ; for it can adapt the 
intestines to eveiy kind of digestible substance that chance 
or locality produces. Bats will eat all kinds of grain or feun- 
naceous food, from a sago or tapioca pudding, hot or cold, 
with or without sauce, down to horse-beans, peas, or coarsest 
barley or pea meal, including all kinds of pastry, from the 
choicest cheese-cakes or custards down to the commonest 
hot or cold cross-bun or sailor's biscuit. 

As for fish, rats have no mercy on them. They will eat 
all kinds of small fry, heads, tails, bodies, bowels, bones and 
all, from the delicate whitebait or smelt down to the rusty 
red-herring of Scotland. Indeed, nothing comes amiss to 
them, from the whale to the shrimp. Hence arises the cause 
of their locating, during the summer months, at the water- 
side. 

In the '* Sporting Magazine " there is a gl^ve series of 

charges brought by a gentleman against rats for their 

depredations among com, game, and fish. In speaking of F 

the last, he says : ** There is another aud most serious 

evil occasioned by rats; that is, the destruction of fish 

in streams, pools, and stews, where fish are preserved** 

He says few persons have any notion of the quantity (rf 

rats that frequent these places. He does not mean the more 

innocent, brown, short-eared, small, bright-eyed, and pretty^ 

looking water-vole, but the coarse, fierce, grey when oW, 

Norway, farmer's rat, the frequenter of houses, buildings^ 

licks, hedges, plantations, brooks, pools, and every place 

binder the iieavens j while the vole, uevV^cLet m "'wvofcer nor 

jbetiei; over deserts the -water, \)\xt on. «i ^vjcKixaftx^^ ^n^tsv&s^ 

he Been quietly seat^ \)y tlie «^^^ ^^ ^^ ^x«a:^> 
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ncliiiig the white root of the bulrush, of which it is par- 
ilarly fond, and holding it up in its paws, squirrel-fashion, 
ms to enjoy its evening repast as much as an alderman 
s his whitebait dinner^ if that were possible. 
[*he same writer furthermore states that the Norway rat, 
^he summer months, frequents the water, and will attack 
irge fish in shoal water, and soon master it. Besides, he 
I known them come out ot their holes, and carry away six 
seven fine perch, which had been caught and left by the 
»1 side, with the greatest ease : — 

' Some time ago my son had just returned from a day's 
^ling at Hanwell. The fish lay sparkling on a dish for my 
xrobation. He had caught ten, but he informs me that 
I first three he caught were by fiur the finest ; and in order 
have them safe, he threw them on to the grass some few 
■da behind where he stood ; then, after standing for some 
le quietly watching his float, he casually turned his head, 
1 there were two large rats running away with two of his 
I. He directly dropped his rod and pursued them, but 
nr reached the water before him, and dashed in, takinsf the 
L with them, and iDstantly diUppeared. He supposeB 
li one rat first found them, and taking away a fish to his 
le^ brought his companion to help him with the other two, 
i so the three finest fish were lost." 
A. gentleman was walking alongside a millstream near 
>wcastle-upon-Tyne, and noticed a common house-rat 
Jdng its way close by the edge of the water, among the 
irse stones that form the embankment. Carious to 
ow what it coidd be doing there, he watched its pro« 
v» downwards, until it reached the outlet of a drain. It 
d. scarcely turned into the drain when it made a sudden 
mgd into the water, and almost as quickly reappeared in 
9 stream with a middle-sized eel in its mouth. It made for 
9 edge, where it regained its footing, and this, from the 
lepness of the bank, was a matter of great difficulty, which 
H much increased by the struggles of the eel to get free, 
lis at any time, as every angler knows, are troublesome 
uiry, and very hard to manage ; consequently would re- 
ire all the ingenuity of a rat to cast a kno^ on oii^^ ^«^- 
it when the rat attempted to get forward, aadtTiqpa.^.^'cn^ 
m there irasr a broader ledge> the des^taW effiftxXa ^^ 
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the eel rendered his footing so precarious that, rather than 
have a second plunge for it, he was reluctantly obliged to 
drop it into the water. His first action afterwards was to 
give himself a good shaking, both to revive his spirits and to 
rid his coat from the effects of his morning dip ; and then, 
as before, he resumed his fishing recreation till he got out of 
sight, — the stream preventing the observer from following 
him further. 

As some labourers were cutting through an embankm^t 
in a field adjoining the river Lune, they met with betweesi 
fifteen and twenty pounds' weight of eels, some quite 
fresh, and others in the last stage of putrefiiotion. They 
varied from a quarter to half a pound each, and consisted 
of the common silver-bellied or river eel, and Liliputian 
specimens of the conger or sea eeL The latter of course 
had come up with the tide. As teeth-mai^s were visible 
on the heads of most of them, it was conjectured they had 
been destroyed in that way and stored for winter pro- 
visions by some animal whose retreat was not far distant 
This proved to be the case, for, on digging a little farther, oat 
bounced a matronly rat with seven half-grown young ones 
at her heels. The workmen gave chase, and ultimately suc- 
ceeded in killing both mother and young ones. The embank- 
ment is about a hundred yards from the water's edge ; so 
that it must have cost considerable time and labour on the 
part of old Ratty to catch and drag the eels thither. 

Hats swarm about the small towns in Scotland where the 
herrings are cured, living amongst the stones of the harbours 
and rocks on the shores, and issuing out in great numbers^ 
towards nightfall, to feed on the stinking remains of the fii^L 
At the end of the fishing season they may be seen migrating 
from these places in compact bodies, and in immense numbera 
They then spread themselves, like an invading host, among 
the farms, fEmn-^houses, and stack-yards in the neighbourhood. 
They again repair to the coast for the benefit of a fish diet 
and sea air ; their wonderful instinct telling them that the 
fishing season has again commenced. 

In the fish-markets of London, and also in the lower 
order of streets, where fish women are in the habit of stand- 
ing, rata have from time to time \>eQTL Been \98q\tx% 'CqHK 
^^r midnight, to eat up the liea/da anOi cntTiaSka oi %adk^ 
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wliich the day's sale had left. Thus before scaveDgers were 
iotrodaced, they were of infinite benefit, though their ser- 
vices aie now no longer required for that purpose. But 
about slanghter-houses, knackers' yards, victualling depots, 
dtains, dba, their capacious stomachs are still of inestimable 
value to the population, by consuming all kinds of animal 
and vegetable refuse, that would otherwise be left in the 
draiiw to putrefy, to the great danger of the public health. 
Ab to animal substances, rats will gloat over and devour 
anything, from a delicate chop of house-fed lamb, or babies' 
fii^ra, dovm to a venison pasty, an old tortoise, or putrid 
(surion. But with respect to poultry and game of every 
Jcseciption, nothing dead or alive, either on water or land, 
is safe from their rapacity. They will eat anything, from 
the delicate wing of a roast duckling, young partridge or 
aheasaut, down to the scaly old leg of a centenarian swan. 
rhey will likewise consume all kinds of oils and fatty 
ub^ianoeB, from the purest olive oil to the refuse of whale's 
}labber. Nor will they object to soaps, either yellow or 
nottled, tallow fresh or stale ; nor are they very particular, 
n times of need, as to boots and shoes, or horses' harness. 
Phey will also consume all kinds of tuberous or bulbous 
W)is, frx)m a prize tulip to a mangel-wurzel I have read 
dso of their getting into churchyards, and eating our 
lepttirted friends in their graves, as well as infesting the 
lead-houses on the Continent, where the bodies of strangers 
IT casual dead are taken, for the purpose of being owned 
Old claimed by their friends ; but frequently, in a single 
d^t, theu' faces and portions of their bodies have been 
o completely eaten away by rats, that all traces of 
^entity were entirely obliterated. Hius it appears we are 
levet secure, either dead or alive, from the liability of 
)eooiiiiiig food for rats. 

Notwithstanding the weak and contemptible appearance 
)f the rat, it possesses peculiarities and properties which 
render it a far more formidable enemy to mankind than 
tfexL those animals gifted with the greatest strength and 
nost destructive dispositions, such as lions, tigera, yroVi^s^, 
grild oat% hogs, and bysanaB, The midrn^^. \i\ix^w\«8» 
mdeieoted by tbe police sink into in sigm^cauc^ Cioxci^^c^ 
fUttba ravages of tbe rats of the London ae^v^T^ ^\vv^ 

E 2 
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steal and destroy more in one week than the value of all 
the robberies of plate that blaze away in the newspapers 
from one year's end to another. They are one of the greatest 
animal nuisances that have infested our homes and fields 
since the days when an English king levied tribute of 
wolves' heads upon our brethren of Wales. 

Independently of their destroying furniture, &c., they 
have been known to gnaw the extremities of children while 
asleep. A child was nearly eaten to death by rats in 
the City. The parents, it appears, lived on a first floor, 
and the mother had gone out to market, leaving the 
child alone, sleeping in the cradle. During her absence the 
persons on the ground-floor heard the child crying in a 
most piteous manner, and after some time they went up to 
see what was the matter. Upon entering the room, they 
beheld several rats gnawing one of the child's hands, two 
Angers of which they had actually eaten ofl*. The child was 
immediately taken to the hospital, and had the lacerated 
parts cut away, and fortunately no fatal consequences 
ensued. The rats are supposed to have eflected their en- 
trance from the drain underneath the house communicating 
with the main sewer, and, but for the timely interference oi 
the occupiers of the ground-floor, there is little doubt the 
child would have been entirely eaten up. The circumstance 
at the time occasioned considerable sensation in the neigh- 
bourhood; but, like all other rat-exploits, was soon looked 
upon as a mere matter of course, and then sank into com- 
parative oblivion. 

One evening, as a gentleman well known to the 

. theatrical world was seated with his family at the 

supper-table, they were all at once dreadfully alarmed 

by the heart-rending and pitiable screeches of his infknt 

daughter, who had been sleeping in the adjoining room. 

They instantly ran to ascertain the cause of her agonies. 

At first they saw no visible cause, but on slightly turning 

down the bedclothes they discovered, to their horror, that 

blood was streaming from one of her feet, and upon doser 

' examination they found the joint of her great toe most 

dreadfully lacerated. Of course, medical assistance was 

immediately Bent for, and in the mtetiia ^i^vOT \TSi«j^\v<d.\Kj(sci8 

were strained to their utmost as to Vow ot ^\i«X. wvsi 
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have been the cause of it. While thas ponderiDg, they 
ffiddenlj saw something moving backwards and forwards 
beneatb the clothes, at the bottom of the bed. The first 
linpiilse of the father was, of course, to grasp at it outside 
ihe clothes^ and squeeze it with all his might ; this he did, 
and held it till it was dead. Then, upon throwing off the 
bedclothes, they beheld, to their loathing and disgust, an 
enormous sewer rat. When the medical gentleman arrived^ 
mi saw the injured foot, and also ascertained the cause, he 
lesorted to such means as would purify the wound from all 
poiaonoas effects, by well cleansing, <&c., which happily ter- 
minated in nothing more serious than her being crippled in 
that foot for some time, and wearing the scar as a remem- 
brance. But its mother informed me, that there was no 
doubt, from the desperate wound inflicted, that had they not 
j instantly run to the child's rescue, the rat would soon have 
! bad her toe off, if nothing worse. This occurrence took 
j place some time since. But now we come to others which 
have transpired within more recent periods, and of a more 
dreadful description. 

The wife of a labourer, residing near Landor, went out of 
her cottage, leaving her infant boy, about three years old, 
asleep on the bed. On her return she heard the child crying 
vehemently, and upon rushing into the room she saw a large 
rat busily engaged in biting the little fellow's face ; but on 
her appearance the animal ran up the chimney. . It was 
found that portions of the child's flesh had been eaten away, 
both finom the face and one of its thumbs. 

G^lie death of an infant six months old took place in 
ICarah Street, Bristol, from the bite of a rat. Marsh 
Street is an exceedingly old and filthy street, and lies not 
only adjacent to the floating harbour, but in the vicinity of 
numerous warehouses for the storage of potatoes, grain, 
taUow, oil, and the like ; and, as may be expected, many of 
the houses are infested by rats. ' The mother, on hearing 
hek infant scre-am, hastened to ascertain the cause, when 
she found that her poor child had been attacked in a most 
ferocious manner. The rat had severely bitten it under the 
right eye, and marks of the creature's claws N^er^ ^'C^ n\^^^ 
on 2ta &ce and neck. There was also a gteoA. C3^\^'oJOvV3 ^'^ 
Uood about the person and clothes o? iVvQ V\Q.\Jvc\. '^v 
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mother paid the poor little sufferer all the. attenlion -^ih 
her power, and a medical man was consulted, but it ulti- 
mately died from the injuries it had sustained. 

A few years ago, the town of Dowlais was -the 
scene of a most painful and revolting occurrenoe. Some 
of the poorer class of houses are infested, to a conai- 
derable degree, by rat& A poor working woman having 
occasion to go from home, put her in£Euit child to bed. 
Upon her return, and opening the door of the apartuMot 
in which her infant lay, she saw three large rats jump fiom 
the bed, and, on looking in the direction of her chUd, she 
was terrified at perceiving that the bedclothes were staisfld 
with blood. She instantly removed the coverlet, when a 
shocking spectacle presented itself. The rats had mutilated 
the poor infant and destroyed its life, having eaten away the 
wall of the belly, and actually destroyed portions of the 
intestines. 

I shall conclude this calendar of infimt sufferings . and 
mutilations with one case more, which took place in Dublin, 
and which is, if possible, more appalling than all the vest. 
From the testimony of the unhappy mother of the vhild, 
which was given on the coroner's inquest, it appeared that she 
had committed it to the care of a woman ; and it was whilst 
under this woman's care that the infant received the injuries 
which caused its death. Her evidence was to the effect, 
that on the night in question she fed the diild and 
placed her in the cradle to sleep. She was awoke in the 
night by the child screaming. Witness got up, and quieted 
the child, and she went to sleep again. In the morning, at 
seven o'clock, witness got up, and, on approaching the cradle, 
found the child and the clothes about her all over blood. 
On her lifting the clothes off the cradle, two huge rats 
jumped out, and ran under the bed. She immediately ran 
with it to the hospitaL According to the evidence of the 
surgeon, the child, when brought into the hospital, was fiutt 
sinking from the loss of blood, and half the inside of the left 
hand was eaten away, and the right arm was frightfully 
gnawed, evidently by rats ; the &ce was also torn. Desjnte 
of every care, the child sank, and expired that morning from 
the injuriea she bad received. 
-^^ appears that children are not iba otkltj N^fi^aDA> ^>m9^ 
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ntts are seized wiih a craying for haman flesh. The follow- 
ing circumstanoe has been mentioned by various authors. 
There was a German bishop, by the name of Hatto, whose 
residenoe was infested with ao many of these animals, that 
he boilt a tower, dose to the Hhine, for his defence against 
^m. Here he resided ; but at last they gained an entrance, 
and at length killed and ate him. 

A few years ago a friend of mine was in Dublin. There 
was a tradition current, to the effect that some time 
[veviously a British officer had come by his death in a 
most melancholy manner through rats. The account ran 
88 follows. A bosom friend and brother officer of his 
had died of a fever, and he among others attended the 
fbneraL When the ceremonies were over, and all the 
mourners had retired, he sought an opportunity of leaving 
the company, and went alone into the vault to pay a 
last tribute to his departed friend. Now whether, accord- 
ing to the custom of the country, he had partaken a little 
too freely of whisky, and therefore fallen asleep, or whether 
he was so completely absorbed in devotional supplications for 
the welfare of the soul departed, nothing has transpired to 
determine. But suffice it to say, that in the evening the 
grayedigger came, and never supposing for a moment that 
any one was there, closed up the entrance of the vault, and 
80 £urtened him in. On the following morning, upon the 
aoldiers gathering, and the muster-roll being cidled, he was 
found absent, and being one of the most regular in his at- 
tendance, it caused an inqiury as to who had last seen him ; 
but no one had set eyes on him since the evening before. 
This caused some uneasiness among his friends, since they 
knew of his devoted attachment ^ the deceased officer. 
They called at his lodgings, and ascertained that he had not 
been home all night. That caused a hue and cry, when the 
thought suggested itself to some of his friends to have the 
vault searched. The gravedigger was soon sought for and 
fbiind. On opening the vault, there lay the missing officer 
a. corpse, and so miserably gnawed and mangled by rats, 
atuLty but for his uniform, they could scarcely have identifled 
him. But on further examination some de«A t^^'^ ^«(v& 
found. Mid were supposed to have been \L\V\ed V^ x%x^<^tcc 
vAsr with Mb sword in ihe dark, since that \n«^rvim«^\iX»S&^^ 
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to have been found by his side besmeared and dotted wiih 
blood and fur. Now whether he died from fright or eixr ; 
haustion, or from both, or whether the rats in a body followed i 
him up and killed him, will remain to all time a mystery. : i 
About forty years ago there was a pie-maker of Leith who * 
met with his death through rats. It appears that he had i 
gained great repute for his peculiar meat-pies, which itere ; 
consideml both good and cheap. He was an industriow i 
man, and acquired a large connection. It was his invaxiaUe : 
custom to make his meat-pies over-night, so as to be rea^ ] 
for the morning's baking. But for some time past he hid i 
found the meat taken out of the pies in the night-tiiBa i 
Thus matters went on till pies and all went. This so t 
puzzled him, that he resolved upon making his pies as nsoil, i 
and stationing himself in the bakehouse in the dark to watch 
for. the thieves. This he did. On the following morning t 
the neighbours were stirring, but his shop remained shot ; : 
they concluded he had been awake all night, and was having \ 
a morning's nap, and therefore would not disturb him. Mid- \ 
day came, and still his shop was shut. At last his customers 
began to muster for their pies ; and sundry inquiries were 
made as to what had become of the pieman. At last thej 
burst open the door ; still no pieman made his appearanca 
They then searched the house all over, but to no porpoaa 
At last they went into the bakehouse, and there they found 
him on the floor, a corpse, with his &ice, hands, and body 
most frightfully gnawed away. The bystanders were per- 
fectly horror-stricken, and coidd form no idea as to what 
could have so cruelly maltreated him. At length one- <^ 
them passed out into the yard, and there lay a large wooden 
pump which had belonged to an old ship. He saw a rat pop 
out at the further end, which, as soon as it saw him, popped 
back again. This threw some light upon the mystery, and 
quietly searching^ they found that where one end of the pump 
came against the outside of the bakehouse the rats had made 
a hole, and so got access to the interior of the bakehouse. 
They then set quietly to work, and stopped both ends of the 
pump tight up, and so &stened all the rats tight in. Then 
all the pots and kettles in the neighbourhood were set to 
work for boiling water, and after bovin^ ^viTidr^ WW m the 
ppper side of the pump, they po\iredm^<ft>oo^^iMi^VL^5o^ 
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otte kettle after another, till they scalded all the rats to death ; 
aad upon turning them oat, it is said, there were hundreds. 
Kow whether the pieman, like the young woman of Paris, 
died from fright, and was gnawed before he was cold, or 
whether the rats attacked him in a body and killed him, will 
nmain to the end a mystery. 

There lived lately in Clerkenwell a woman aged 63, of 
rather eccentric habits. Not having been seen for some days 
fcy her neighbours, suspicion was aroused, and upon her room 
baang entered, her lifeless and putrefied corpse was dis- 
oofvcnred lying in the middle of the apartment ; the face, 
neek| and other parts of the imfortunate woman's person 
having been so awfully mutilated by rats as to be hardly 
reoognizable. 

From many striking instances, it appears very dear that 
ZKts are creatures of impulse, for frequently they will pass by 
a thing without caring for, or even noticing it, when at 
another time they will seize upon it with the most ferocious 
daring; and devour it with avidity ; nor are they very par- 
tionlar, in the absence of anything tender, at trying their 
teeth with something tough. For instance, the author of 
''Gleanings of Natural Histoiy" gives an account of an old 
tortoise. But before I relate tins circumstance I may as 
well give an account of the rats of the Cape of Good Hope. 

A gentleman residing in London, wrote to the " Grentle- 
man's Magazine " to the following effect : — " In the course 
of his life, public service had carried him several times to 
the Cape of Good Hope, where it struck him as a strange 
&noy in every family, to see a small land-tortoise in the 
inclosed yard, behidd the offices of the house. For some 
time he looked upon the animal as a universal pet ; but at 
leagth he was undeceived, by being told that they were kept 
for the purpose of keeping away the rats, which would never 
approach any place where a land-tortoise was harboured." 

So much for the modesty of the Cape rats ; and I might 
mj also the rats of Calcutta, for Mr. Jesse says, that, wMle 
on the tortoise, he may as well mention that Captain Gooch 
informed him that when he was at Calcutta, he was told 
that a tortoise which had belonged to, and \iaj^\^^Ti ^ ^^^ 
^vaoiite ojf Lord Clive, when he was Qovem.at-Qie^«taiL cR. 
rotHa, was still living. He went to see it, and ea no oxift ^^saa? 
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to take any interest in the creatare, he procured it with littk i 
difficulty, and brought it to England. But before he left : 
Calcutta he made every inquiry as to the probable age of this •- 
tortoise, and ascertained, from a variety of corroborative gu^ ~ 
cumstances, that it could not be less than two hundred yetn e 
old. On his arrival in England, Captain Qooch had the old « 
tortoise put into the coach-house, at his seat near Clapham c 
Common. There for a short time it did well ; but one morik- 
ing, nothing was found of it but its shell, the poor old t<H*- : 
toise having been killed in the night, and devoured by nt& ^ 

Mr. Jesse relates an extraordinary instance of the sagacity 
and foresight of rats, and, wondeijul as it may appear, he - 
says it may be relied upon, for he received it from a perMm «. 
of the strictest veracity, who was an eye-witness to the &ct - 
A box containing some bottles of Florence oil was placed in « 
a store-room which was seldom opened : the box had no lid .■ 
to it. On going to the room one day for one of the bottles, s 
the pieces of bladder and cotton which were at the mouth of < 
each bottle had disappeared, and a considerable quantity of - 
the contents of the bottles had been consumed. The ciroom- t 
stance having excited surprise, a few bottles were filled with !i 
oil, and the mouths of them secured as before. Next morning t 
the coverings of the bottles had been removed, and some ^ k 
the oil was gone. However, upon watching the room, which |i 
was done through a little window, some rats were seen to i 
get into the box, and insert their tails into the necks of the 
bottles; and then withdrawing them, they licked off the <h1 
which adhered to them. 

A friend of the author's lately received from a kind indi- 
vidual, resident in a foreign country, a package containing a 
few bottles of salad oil of the most delicious kind, a present 
which, to say nothing of the respect that was shown to him, 
afforded him unspeakable delight, being an ardent admirer 
of this sort of dainty. The bottles, which were carefully 
sealed, were placed in the apartment allotted for eatables, 
there to lie safely, as was supposed, till wanted. A few days 
after, our friend had a great desire to have another look at 
the present, and so betook himself to the pantry, when- lie 
found, to his surprise and indignation, that a nice little hole 
jbad been made in all the bungs, and botuq oi \>\i^ oiEratftute 
^rtnusted from each of the bottlea. TVict^ "stor ^i!\«>SiEfiai% 
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iaoomprehenaible to him about the matter. He could under- 
itend how a cork or bung might be eaten through by rats or 
oaioe, but how they could manage to get at the contents was 
h mystery, the hole being too small to admit the head of 
aiiher of these animals. Determined to ascertain who the 
lelinquents were, and the means used by them to effect 
iheir purpose, he secreted himself one night, in a comer of 
like room, and soon a fine glossy rat made its appearance ; 
ipproached the box with a fortitude unknown to rational 
Iqunedators on a similar errand, poked his tail into one of 
the bottles, then drew it gently forth and licked it clean, 
md so repeated the process over and over again till he had 
bad his fill. 

At a place in the neighbourhood of Manchester, where a 
itation has been abandoned and the old wooden hut removed, 
i gentleman lately saw an ingenious and novel theft com- 
mitted^ and allowed it to be completed without molesting 
^ robber. He happened to be standing quietly by, when 
iie saw a fine sleek rat come from beneath the old station 
xfBoe, and walldng deliberately up to a carriage that was 
itanding off the line, clambered up a spoke in one of the 
vheels to the box wherein the grease was kept ; and, as if 
negularly trained to the office, with one of his fore-paws he 
nused the spring-lid, and there held it while he looked 
xmnd to see if any enemy was at hand ; then, seeming 
Hitisfied that all was safe, he forthwith plunged his nose 
ukd whiskers into the grease^ which we believe is composed 
>f palm-oil and tallow, and which he seemed to eat with 
IS much relish as an alderman would the green fat of a 
turtle. But from time to time he drew out his head to see 
hat all was right, still holding up the spring-lid with his 
saw, and as he felt satisfied that all was secure, he again 
ilnnged into the grease, and so on till he had had his fill ; 
ifter which he let fall the lid, and quietly and steadily 
«tiimed to his abode. This rat, I think, showed as much 
nnning and sagacity as the rats that put their tails into the 
xil-flaaks; but still it is a matter that will admit of dis- 

J have seen and nursed the wonderful litUe do^TSxi^ ;«\^^ 
ht ita dze, was the greatest rat-kiUer the \70t\dL €^cst "^t^ 
aoedj at least, we have no records of any do^ coci\xi%ii?»^ 
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it. He used to lie for exhibition on a crimson cushion, 
placed upon the table in the bar-parlour, with mould candles 
on either side, so that the customers, and the curious could 
«ee him from the front of the bar. Just above where he lay 
there stood a shelf ; and upon this shelf, the wife of the 
owner of the dog, on one occasion placed a paper bag con- 
taining four pounds of lump-sugar. In a day or two there 
was a call for sugar ; away she ran to reach down the 
four pounds ; when, to her utter astonishment, the bag was 
empty. She, however, soon discovered the cause ; a rat hatd 
drilled a hole through the wainscoting just behind the bag^ 
and thus carried away every lump of the sugar. This cer- 
tainly was a thefb of great daring on the ])art of Master 
Rat, considering it was perpetrated within a yard of the 
notorious Tiny, the great enemy and destroyer of the rat 
tribe. 

Now that we have seen their liking for sugar in its most 
refined state, let us see what relish they have for saccha- 
rine, or, more plainly speaking, sugar in its rawest state. 

In the " Natural History of British and Foreign Quad- 
rupeds,** the author tells us that a gentleman had an 
estate in Jamaica much infested with the native rat, which 
I have been informed is a very pretty little animal, but to 
which he had a great dislike ; and, as the author says, he 
imported, at great cost and trouble, a large and strong 
species to exterminate them. The rats he imported were, 
I suppose, our common brown rats, as I know of no others 
that would have answered his purpose so effectually, or 
carried matters to the extent which it appears they have 
done. 

We are told that these rats went far beyond his expecta- 
tions or wishes ; for, after disposing of the native rats, 
they extended their hostility to the cats, and killed them 
also ; and thus got rid of two enemies at once. 

In no country is there a creature so destructive of pro- 
perty as the rat is in Jamaica — their ravages are inconceiv- 
able. One year with another, it is calculated that they 
destroy at least a twentieth part of the sugar-canes througb- 
<?ut the island ; but this is not «l\\ — -tliey ^rey upon the 
Indian corn, and on all the fruits m\,\i\ti t\vaYc T^si.OcL, \s&^aSssi 
roots of various kinds, and indeed an^t\ati^ ^V^X* Sa ^\«^^ 
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ibla* Some idea may be formed of their immense swarms 
ftooDOL the fact, that on a single plantation no less a number 
ilian 30,000 were destojed in one year. Traps of various 
kmda are set to catch them ; poison is sometimes resorted 
to for killing them ; as also terriers and ferrets sometimes to 
hunt them out; nevertheless their numbers seem undi- 
miniahed, so far at least as can be judged from the ravages 
they commit. 

. It is a fact well authenticated, that rats prefer mild 
Wiltshire breakfast bacon, to lean^ salt Irish ; and as for 
hams, in the absence of prime Westphalia, they have no objec- 
tion to put up with goopl Yorkshire. Then their liking for 
dieeae is so well known that it requires but few remarks to 
substantiate it. As regards this article, the stomachs of 
lats are of a most accommodating character. They are not 
particular whether it be Stilton ; — good old Cheshire, or 
Gkmoester, single or double, all are equally welcome ; or, in 
the absence of more fimcy cheeses, they have no objections to 
finish off their meal with a piece of dumpling Dutch. 

I have been informed by cheesemongers, that rats will 
frequently drill holes through the flooring beneath large 
Cheshire or other cheeses, and then eat their way into them, 
and thus they will frequently consume pounds and pounds 
in a night or two ; nor is it an uncommon occurrence, they 
tell me, to find a large cheese with the inside scooped en- 
tirely out> leaving the rind a mere empty worthless shell. 

I have heard a curious instance of seven rats working a 
Cheshire cheese-trap for their own destruction. It has been 
remarked by an eminent physician, that great eaters dig 
their graves with their teeth ! How far this may be correct, 
I will leave others to decide ; but, certain it was, that the 
rats I speak of dug theirs with their teeth. Four or five 
lai^ Cheshire cheeses were placed on each other in a store- 
room, and the rats beneath the flooring drilled a hole 
through the boards, and so worked and ate their way into 
the bottom cheese. One night, however, it appears that, 
while they were busily engaged, the walls of the cheese, 
which had been rendered so weak and thin by the rats 
within, gave waj^ and down came the pile \i.\)oti \iXi^\si« Q\i. 
tii0 loUowing morning, when the men removed. \\v^ -^^^^^^iX^ss*} 
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foaud the bodies of seven rats, all of which had been regaling 
themselves in the bottom cheese, when it fell in and cmsbed' 
them in the rains. 

It appears from the aoconnts of several authors, that the 
rats of England, like the rats of Jamaica, have at times a 
liking for fruits. A gentleman residing at Battle, states that 
the renowned Battle Abbey abuts on his neighbour's garden, 
where he has a fine Morella cherry-tree growing against the 
wall. For some days past he had missed great numbers of 
cherries from his tree, and could not detect the thie£ But 
at length, walking one day at noon, he saw a house-rat deH- 
berately l3iting the cherries off by, the stalks, and taking 
them away to a hole in the walL This is a most extraor- 
dinary occurrence, as, the cherries being bitter, one would 
have imagined that they would be far from palatable. 

I have been informed by several butchers in Newgate- 
market, that rats are the most troublesome creatures thej 
have to contend with ; that every day in their lives all tiie 
meat they have left on hand, must be hung up out of their 
reach, or, in the night, they will so mangle -and drill it, that 
nothing after can be done with it except for sausage-meat 
It matters little whether it be mutton, beef, pork, veal, or 
lamb ; to them all are the same. Nor is it always safe firoiii 
them even when hung up ; for if there be any possibility of 
clambering or jumping up, they will have it ; and though 
we are apt to view them in a most mean and contemptible 
light, nevertheless they are epicureans in their way, for, 
should a hind quarter of beef by any accident &11 or be kit 
upon the blocks or benches, they will not eat the leg or 
shin — oh, no I but will plunge vigorously into the softer parte 
of the rump or sirloin, and thus destroy the most valuable 
joints. 

On the whole, it seems perfectly clear, that in a ooloirf 
of rats, various portions of them possess different likings and 
dispositions, and classify themselves accordingly. Hence it 
is, that in the spring one party will betake themselves to 
the fields, a second to the hedges and ditches, a third to 
the water-side, and a fourtli to the game-preserves ; while A 
fifth will remain at home in the farmsteads to the great 
aDDoytLuce of the goad dame and \ieT dtta^Voiti^ '&\);i «veiL 
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in the same individual animal, its likings and dispositions 
^1 vary according to circumstances. In the autumn, how- 
ever, nearly the whole tribe come to one opinion, and resolve 
to return to the bams and ricks for winter quarters. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

TESTIMONIES OF MODEBN WBITEBS AKB NATURALISTS AGAINST 

THE RAT. 

I SHALL now proceed to give the published testimony of 
various modem writers and distinguished naturalists, on the 
devastating ravages of the rat among poultry, game, grain, 
dec ; and, at the same time, adduce a variety of serious and 
interesting facts. 

Ttie '* Zoologist" contains a paper to the following 
effect: — 

"Towards the spring, the common brown rat leaves our 
stacks and buildings^ and lives the summer through in the 
open fields, and many are trapped by gamekeepers. They 
breed amoug the corn, and, li^e the rabbit, burrow a hole 
in th'e ground, into which they draw a few materials, and 
there deposit their young. They are very voracious at this 
period, and will attack young leverets and game of all kinds. 
In the autumn they will assemble together and return again, 
with all their young, to the bams and ricks. But some of 
them," it says, ""wll betake themselves entirely to the 
woods, poaching for their livelihood, and, from their wilder 
mode of life, soon alter in appearance. Their body grows 
longer .and more weasel-like, their hair more shaggy, the 
liaira of their mouth longer, and altogether they assume a 
more ferocious and determined character. The feet of some 
be has noticed were red, and he believes that an ordinaiy 
observer would suppose them to be of a different species." 

A gentleman informs me, that about forty years ago he 
toridied in the neighbourhood of Halcom Hall, the proprietor 
of- which kept six vermin-killers and ^ve ^'KtfSiKfte^'M^- 
At some distance behind the mansion, and dos^ \>^ ^^^^fe 
^vodside, it waa a yearly custom to er^ct a Avts^ ^%%^JF*^ 
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stack for the use of the establishment, and my informant 
tells me, that he has both seen and helped to destroy the 
vermin when the stacks were taken down, and that they 
have destroyed between four and five hundred rats at one 
killing, all of which lived upon game, poultry, &c, in. the 
immediate neighbourhood. 

In the " Popular History of Mammalia," the author saji 
that the rat is fond of the seeds of leguminous plants, fruito^ 
and the melon tribe, which makes it a dangerous enemy to 
the gardener, and that it attacks poultry also. 

The editor of the "Treasury of Natural History," 
after describing the animal appearance of the rat, states 
that, whenever it conveniently can, it makes its hole very near 
the edge of the water, where it chiefly resides during tho 
summer months, feeding on small animals, fish, and grouL 
It also haunts the corn-fields, where it burrows and breeds 
When winter approaches, it draws near some farm-how 
and works its way into the com-ricks, where it coummm 
much, but wastes more. It also destroys rabbits, poultiy, 
and all sorts of game, and scarcely any of the feebler animak 
can escape its rapacity. 

The following interesting anecdote is quoted from the 
" Gleanings of l^atural History'*: — 

^ The damage done by rats is not confined to bams, cant 
ricks, &c. ; but is much greater in corn-fields than is generally 
supposed. As they infest the fields in summer, I have no 
doubt but that 'they destroy a great quantity of game, and 
that much of the devastation which has been attributed to 
stoats, weasels, &c., has been committed by rats. Whea 
these vermin abound much in a farm-yard during winteiv 
but little game will be found in its immediate neighbour- 
hood in the ensuing autumn. Gentlemen, therefore, who 
are particular in the preservation of game, cannot pay too 
much attention to the cleanliness of the farm-yards of their 
tenants. It will be a great advantage to both parties." 

The author of the "Book of the Farm" prouounM 

rats to be the most troublesome of all vermin, because tJ^y . 

harbour in the steading. They not only make every place 

they frequent dirty, but disgustingly so. The mischief they 

do m cutting holes in boarded {Loots, m \iTi^«xm\xi\sv^ ^[A»m 

p^remeata, gnawing harness, consamm^ wcA -w^fiXAsx^ «s«« 
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eatable thing, and killing hens and pigeons while sitting on 
their eggs, is very considerable. He says the old black rat 
is nearly extirpated ; and the fierce, dirtier, more mischievous 
tnd dangerous brown rat has taken its place. 

The talented compiler of the " Natural History of British 
and Foreign Quadrupeds " says it is the most destructive of all 
sacking animals, devouring our meat, poultry, game, birds, 
fffih, com, and other articles of food. Nor does its mischief 
end there ; for it gnaws our furniture, clothes, books 
papers, &c 

The author of " British Quadrupeds " states that its as- 
tonishing fecundity, its omnivorous habits, the secrecy 
of its retreats, and the ingenious devices to which it has 
leoonrse, either to retain its existing place of abode, or 
to migrate to a more £eivourable situation, all contribute to 
keep up its almost overwhelming numbers. It digs with 
great &cility and vigour, makes its way with rapidity 
beneath the floorings of our houses, between the stones and 
brieks of waUs, and often excavating the foundations of a 
dwelling to a dangerous extent. There are many instances 
of their fatally undermining the most solid mason-work, or 
borrowing through dams which for ages served to con^e the 
waters of rivers and canals. He also states, that after they 
have had their fill in the corn-fields they will carry off a large 
quantity, and deposit it in their runs. 

The editor of the " Naturalists' Library " speaks of the 
rat in the following terms. '^Its food consists of almost 
eveiy kind of animal and vegetable substances eaten by other 
quadrupeds. In granaries and corn-yards it is extremely 
destructive, committing its depredations in the former by 
night, and in the latter feasting at leisure in the heart of the 
etaeks, where it frequently produces its young, and whence 
it cannot be expelled until they are taken down, when the 
quantity of com it has destroyed is sometimes found to be 
enormon& In houses it feeds on breads potatoes, suet, tal- 
low, flesh, fish, cheese, and butter ; in short, almost every- 
tbing that comes in its way, including leather and articles 
of- clothing. In the poultry-yard it destroys the young 
^DCkens, and in game-preserves commits avna\&T ^^Y'^^^^A<3Vi^. 
IngtiuaeeB of its miitU&ting children, and eveuL oi \\a^ \x\Xi"a*^- 
t^ grown persona, are known. In t\ie ^eVd-a \\» ^^nwcw 
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great quantities of corn, beans, peas, and othAr artideB of _ 
agricultural produce; and as it is extremely prolific, it often - 
inflicts serious injuries. When provisions &11 short it I 
migrates, sometimes in large bodies, to a more fiftvoiiiafale ^ 
situation ; and when settled in a place where its supply ci Z 
food is ample, it rapidly increases to an astonishing extent" Z 

The compiler of the '^Eural Cyclopedia" states tint Z 
it is very destructive to chickens, rabbits, yoong pigeou^ . 
ducks, and various other domestic animals. Eggs also axB i > 
favourite article of food with rats, and are sought with gmt ■ 
eagerness ; in fact, every thing that is eatable falls a pr^ to 
their voracity, and can scarcely be secured from their pexw* ^ 
vering and audacious inroads. He then quotes an extract 
from the '^ Agricultural Journal," wherein a gentleman is 
complaining that rats of an extraordinary size and fiercoien 
troop about his old house at night, with a clatter which & 
little imagination and the stillness of the hour magnify into 
charges of cavalry. He also statues that his little pigs weie 
torn from their mother and devoured, in despite of the fomid- ^ 
able defence of the old sow. Nor was it possible to oalcolite 
anything like the quantity of grain consumed by them. ^ 

The amusing compiler of the " Katural History of tiifr ^ 
Highlands," states that nothing will keep out these animak 
when they have once established themselves in our honsea 
He says they gnaw through stone, lead, or almost anything; 
they may be extirpated for a time, but you suddenly find your- 
self invaded with a fresh army. Some old rats acquire such a 
carnivorous appetite, that old or young fowls and docks, 
pigeoDs, rabbits, and poultry of all lands, &\i a prey to thest 
Adepts in climbing as well as in undermining, they get at 
every thing, dead or alive ; they reach game, although care- 
fully hung in a larder, by climbing the waU, and cliii^ing to 
b^am or rope until they get at it. They then devour and 
destroy all that can be reached. He has frequently known 
them in this manner to destroy a larder full of game in a 
single night. They seem to commence with the hind legs of 
hares, and eat downwards, hollowing the animal oHt, as it 
hangs up, until nothing but the skin remains. In the fields 
to which these rats betake themselves in the summer time, 
not only com, but game and egga oi «XL \QXi^<& ^s^^Xa^Sgask 
share. That they carry off hen's «n^ even \,\aV«f * ^^g^ \a ^ 
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Lsiderable distance, the author says is a fact ; but how 
J accomplish this feat he should very much like to know, 
bh^ do it without either breaking the sheUs or leaving a 
ik upon them. I shall explain this mystery to him 
another place. 

Bnongh, I think, has already been adduced to convince 
m the most sceptical as to the predatory nature of rats, 
ih r^ard to fisji, flesh, fowl, and vegetable substances. 
1 1 will wind np the evidences of our numerous authors 
giving the practical testimony of our Salopian friend, as 
iiHshed in the '' Sporting Magazine. 
Fhe "Salopian Gentleman" says that the ver}- gi*eat 
nage which is done to farmhouses, outbuildings, and 
lins, as well as to the potatoes, carrots, and Swede turnips, 
;h when in the hods and while growing, must be apparent 
every one ; but the blame is often most wongfuDy laid 
hares and rabbits. Thus the quantity of poultry destroyed 
le eggs taken while hens, turkeys, and ducks are sitting 
ay from the house — the young of every kind devoured as 
►n as they are hatched, and can follow the mother about 
) fields) is a constant source of loss and vexation to the 
mer's 'wife and daughters, who generally have all the 
>nble of rearing the poultry, and only a share of the profit 

themselves. To the small landholder or cottager, where 
sre happens to be water near, it is worse ; his chief hope 
ng the pig, and next the flock of young geese, turkeys, 
If such is the known and well-ascertained loss and 
{traction of poultry, what must be that which in the fine 
nmer months is going on amongst winged-game of every 
id % No doubt mauy^ like myself have constantly found 
» nests of partridges or pheasants and wild ducks destroyed, 
1 the eggs missing or broken. Sometimes this is done by 
stoftt, weazel, magpie, or other vermin ; but six times out 
seven it is by the rats then living in the hedge-rows ; and 
8 of the shell may be traced to their holes. This is par- 
olarly the case where wild ducks are preserved ; and it is 
ircely possible to protect the old duck when sitting dose at 
bching time, if near the edge of the water — the place 
)Bt often aeiected for nesting. If the wnk&'^Y^ ^\i^ ^^^^^ 
ber tiny brood into the water, tbe pVke s^»a!M!3^\^[le«L>i^£!fix^' 

when ate seeks safety on the sVioTe, tioie t»*\»^ ^"^ ^3«s^ 

f2 
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attack them. He has bred many wild ducks, and can 
well attest the damage done by the rats and pike ; and if 
the old duck is lucky enough to get away with a brood of 
twelve or fourteen young ones, it very seldom happens she 
can rear more than half, or one-third, of those that wer6 
hatched. The rats are sure to have a share, as they do of 
the young pheasants and partridges. How often will one rat 
pay visits to a coop, under which are chickens, ducklings, or 
other young things, and, before it is detected, carry off and 
kill half the brood. What then must be the number killed 
by them when unwatched and unmolested in their savage 
occupation amongst the unsuspecting young pheasants and 
other birds, while wandering about in every direction ? 



CHAPTER VIIL 

PREDATORY AND DESTRUCTIVE HABITS OP RATS. 

In this chapter I shall commence with the slaughtering 
propensities of the rat, as regards singing-birds, rabbits^ 
poultry, &c., and conclude with their consumption of horses. 
But in so doing let me remark, that there is scarcely a charge 
which can be recorded against rats, where there are not thou- 
sands upon thousands of individuals to be met with who cah 
vouch for the probability of such charge by parallel cases, in 
which they themselves have been eye-witnesses. Nor can 
we speak in any company about rats, without there bein^ 
individuals present who have some charge or charges to 
prefer against them. Before giving a few statistical facts, in 
substantiation of the evidence adduced by the various 
authors quoted, allow me to state that the Mus decumwnuSj 
or common Brown Eat, will, wherever it may be stationed, 
follow the bent of its nature ; and though our Salopian friend 
may give his experience of the rats of Shropshire, and Mr. 
Newman his knowledge of the rats of Derbyshire, yet th^ 
may rest assured that the rats of Lincolnshire can equal t)^ 
exploits of the rats of Shropshire or Derbyshire, for unquali- 
fied daring or rapacity ; that tlie T«A.a oi "^oXXAxv^^assisJ^xft 
<^n equal the rata of Lincolnshire •, aa^ ^"^^ ^^^^ oiTi^-iotir 
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can vie with the rats of Nottinghamshire. Moreover, 
sty take it for granted, that the rats in eveiy county 
vhout England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, and 
I every country and island in the known world, where 
h and French shipping have traded, can equal the rats 

forenamed counties, — all of which wiU, like bad men 
where, commit their outrages anywhere, when time 
pportunity offers. 

• twenty years, a gentleman residing at Hammersmith, 
)en an amateur, or fancier, of song-birds, and from time 
le, has supplied the " Gardeners' Chronicle " with mgny 
sting anecdotes of their personal history. At the com- 
iment, he built a most commodious aviary, and spared 
ir pains nor expense in bringing together everything 

nature or art could supply, to render it a perfect omi- 
^cal palace. His collection of birds was admitted by 
mpetent judges to be one of the best existing. He- 
sed a great variety of foreign birds, besides the choicest 
lens of nearly every songster of our woods and forests, 
d to be his pride and boast that he had more birds, 
bhere were days in the year, — ^his number amounting 
» ; and for years, all was one unchequered scene of 
ny, elegance, and happiness. But alas ! one autumn 

perfect annihilation of this scene of beauty. The' 

rains had so swollen the river Thames, that the rats< 

banks were forced to retreat in all directions, and, 
pily an army of them most unceremoniously billeted, 
alves upon this gentleman. Scarcely had they arrived, 
they bored sundry holes in the flooring of his aviary, 

he as punctually stopped by nailing plates of zinc 
hem. Yet he never supposed, for a moment, that the 
ime after his birds. He had recourse to poisoned food 
Harrison's pills to get rid of them ; but all to no pur- 
for they carefully avoided touching any of it. Thus 

went on, till one morning he discovered, to his great. 
, that they had made another hole, and carried off all 
ds but eleven. These cruel butchera had clambered 

poles, and taken them from their perches while sleep- 
The survivors he put into small cages *, tk\ia ix^Akm^ 
be old adage, of locking-up the staYAe ^\i<etL>i}QftV<5«Rk 
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The grand object, however, which I have in view, is that 
of taking effectual steps while the horse is safe. Suffice it to 
say, that after the murder of 355 of his poor little iniKioents, 
he then, bj dint of barytes reduced to a powder, phosphorus 
red-herrings and sprats, commenced a war of extermination 
against these sanguinary vermin, and succeeded in annihi- 
lating them. 

In the *' Gardeners' Chronicle " a writw states that he 
has, for along time, been a great rabbit-fancier; that he has 
an excellent outhouse fitted up for them, with an exi^rcise- 
ground, and everjrthing that can contribute to their health 
and comfort ; yet in despite of all this, though he has had his 
hutches mounted on trestles with projecting ends, and traps 
laid in all directions to catch the rats, he has be^i able i» 
raise only five young ones ; although he has eight does and 
two bucks. This is lamentable ; for with such a stock and 
convenience he ought to have raised as many scores, and would 
have done so, but for the rats. They will at all times kill and 
devour young rabbits. This is a fact to which nearly every 
rabbit-&ncier in London (a very numerous body) can bear 
practical testimony. Bats are the principal enemies th^ 
have to guard against. He says, so determined were they to 
efiect the downM of his establishment, that they actually 
bored one of their holes through the bottom of one of h^ 
hutches, which was placed upon trestles, fifte^ inches frmn 
the ground, and so situated that no rat of mortal growth 
could possibly get between the bars. If this says nothing £or 
their honesty, it says a great deal for their perseverance^ 
ingenuity, and powers of standing upon nothing. But I 
think there is little question about their standing upon each 
other's backs to reach anything ; for I have seen them myself 
standing in a pyramid, five or six deep, when huddled up in 
a comer ; and I have also seen several suffocated and pressed 
to death by those above them. This is no uncommon 
occurrence in large rat-matcbes, when from fifty to two 
hundred rats will be put in the pit at one time. But for rats 
to enter a hutch, and take the young ones away, in despite 
of the mother, is an amount of daring and courage rarely t9 
be met with in smaller animals, except of the weasel kind ; 
>&r a doe rabbit is both a deepexai^ \)\^t %nd figjhter in 
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e of her ymmg ; and five or six times I have seen cats 

smelly bitten and beaten by doe rabbita 

lall now give my own sad experience of the voracious 

of rats among rabbits, pigeons, &G. 
my boyish days my ^ther carried on an extensive 
MBS in London. The house was a comer house, and had 
Eronting both streets, which led into eight large arched 
t, that ran beneath the roads. My father was not a 
>ibber, consequently the cellars were not cumbered 
luiny pipJ!^ Weither in glass or wood ; bat bebg 
I an honest Yorkshireman, his palate ran more in 
* of a glass of good home-brewed ale. Suffice it to 
lat only three of the cellars had lumber and coals in 
: the o^er five, with the exception of a rooeting-box 
y pigeons, were empty. Now, what was to be done 
;h€se five cellars i thought I. Immediately my youth- 
lagination conceived the idea of turning them into 
>it-warren. The idea was no sooner formed than I sat 
r down to calculate the means whereby so desirable an 
could be brought about. First, I must have my other's 
tm to keep rabbits ; secondly, how were these rabbits 
obtained, since nearly all my money had been expended 
eons. Then came the number that would be necessary 
sk the warren. I made a moderate calculation, and con- 
I that five does and one buck would be sufficient. As 
i rabbits, they were out of the question ; so tame ones 
be substituted in their stead. By this time my very 
and soul seemed centred upon a rabbit-warren. I 
lever fcnrget it ! So to work I went, with all the zeal 
etermination of an enthusiast, to conquer every obstacle 
oight stand between me and the object of my ambi- 

Nor do I believe there is any period of a man's life, 
the cradle to the grave, wherein his fax^ulties are 
ht into more vivid action than in his youthful days, 

he is striving to compass some contemplated hobby, 
nail capital was collected together, and every available 
I sounded to increase the sum. My credit was pretty 

nevertheless, when all the moneys were put together 
ell infinitely short of the sum required. "What "wsa ta 
le 9 Why, there was no altemadve \>xjl\. ia5^axi%\»^ 
be oldest banker I had, namely, xay iaASaet. ^\Afi«^ 
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I may say this was the first bold enterprise of my liie* 
Father was a shrewd arguer and a stem-countenanced man ; 
therefore no liberties would do ; but at the same time he pos- 
sessed feelings as kind and sensitive as Charity itsel£ I 
lost no time in making myself acquainted with all the rami- 
fications of a warrener's business, and ascertained all the 
best markets, as well as the wholesale and retail prices of 
everything in connection with my new project. Thus fer I 
considered myself equipped for the struggle; but when 
should it take place ? that was the question ! I recollected 
once having heard my father say, if you have a favour to 
ask of a man, let it be after dinner, for then he is so composed 
and comfortable that he will grant you anything ; but if 
you ask him before dinner you might as well ask a wolf for 
its fangs. I therefore resolved upon taking his advice, and 
come down upon him after dinner. This I did ; and never 
did a hawk more keenly eye every movement of his in- 
tended victim than I did every muscle and feature of 
my father's countenance. With an apparent indifference I 
opened the budget by asking the following questions : firsts 
what was his opinion of rabbits ? if he did not think that they 
were very pretty, healthy, and profitable creatures ? secondly, 
if he did not think that country gentlemen were very much to 
blame for not improving the breed of them in their warrens ? 
He turned and fixed his eyes upon me with an expression of 
wonder, almost amounting to bewilderment ; and then 
resumed his work without giving me an answer. After- 
wards my father, who either was, or appeared to be, more 
than usually absorbed in his business, without looking at me, 
asked me what I had been speaking about, when I renewed 
the questions, as to whether he did not think that rablHts 
were very pretty, healthy, and profitable creatures; and 
whether he did not think also that country gentlemen were 
very much to blame for not trying to improve the breed 
of them in their warrens? After another brief silence 
and a pinch of snufl^, both of which were resorted to for 
time to gather his replies, he thus expressed himself As to 
rabbits, he thought them very pretty things where there 
was convenience for keeping them ; as to the healthiness 

of them in a liouse^ he was not pxepoted to ^ve on opinion. 

"Witb regfucd to the profit of them, t\i«iit x^c^^^ ^xaa ^- 
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eolation and experience ; and as to tlie improvement of the 
wild breed, that was a matter he should like to hear discussed, 
smce there was no question but that it would be most 
desirable, if practicable. 

This latter remark was just the thing I wanted. To 
work I went, by first assuring him that I knew by expe- 
rience, that if a litter of young tame rabbits be allowed 
to run at large without molestation, they will soon 
become wild and hardy, and burrow and run as fast as 
the best of the common wild breed ; and if he would only 
hay me five does and one buck, and give me the rauge of 
the cellars, I could, in six months, prove the thing to a 
demonstration ; and, at the end of three years, supply half 
the warrens in England with large wild-stock rabbits. He 
now clearly saw the object I was aiming at, which was> 
to have half a dozen rabbits for my fancy, and the cellars to 
keep them in. My fisither then set to work to raise up one 
objection after the other, which I as quickly cramped or 
reasoned away with all the earnestness of a poor barrister 
wfaoee scanty means will not allow him to lose his case. 
Then came the most weighty of all his objections — the 
aflkmnt of money it would cost to keep them. Upon this 
sabject I was armed to the very teeth with calculations, in 
black and white, and from which there was no flinching. 
I ran through the prices of all the various foods, the quantity 
it would take each week to keep them, and so on, for six 
months; then the average number of young they would 
have^ and the expense it would cost to keep them till they 
were three months old, and then the price they would fetch, 
at the poulterers ; proving thereby the immense interest 
that must of necessity accrue from so profitable a specula- 
tion, all of which would come into his own pocket, since I 
did not desire one fiurthing for myself. I then finished by 
observing that, in addition to all these vast profits, at the 
end of eighteen months I could supply the table with fat 
rabbits for the whole family, from two to three days a week, 
the whole year round. 

After a hearty and good-humoured laugh, he said, " Well^ 
well, Jem, my boy ; 111 see what I can do." That v<\\& 
enovgh — the victory was mine, — ^for laia loare ^ot^ '^^a ^ ^^ 
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times worth more than two-thirds of the promifisory-notes 
in circulation. 

Suffice it to B&j, the morrow saw me master of six of the 
finest rabbits that money could purchase ; and for twelTe 
months they absorbed my every exertion and attention. 
Time went on merrily ! Litter after litter came forth is 
rapid succession, and grew and strengthened, and, indeed, 
everything was thriving and prosperous. It was a prettj 
sight. The passershby would throng round the areas to see 
them fed. It was only necessary for me to give the well- 
known whistle, and out came rabbits and pigeons in all 
directions, till the place seemed to be one mass of living 
creatures ; and such was the confusion, that there was no 
possibility of counting them. There were all sorts, coloun^ 
and sizes. But to touch them, though they appeared so 
tame, they would dash and plunge like mad things^ because 
no human hand had ever before been on them, and they 
would be shy and distant for days. They had burrows in 
the groimd like wild rabits. Thus they prospered for aboat 
eighteen months, when, at a rough calculation, there musl 
have been at least from a hundred to a hundred and fifty 
live rabbits. But on going into the cellars one morning, 
there lay the remains of four young ones. Their bodies and 
bones were entirely eaten away, leavins: the heads and l^n 
of two hanging Jerelj by bits of skinrwhile the other t^ 
were without heads, leaving only a portion of their skins^ 
feet, and ears. I concluded it must have been the cats. So 
to make all things secure, when evening came I fastened 
all the doors, and went to bed perfectly satisfied as to the 
safety of my rabbits ; but what was my surprise and morti- 
fication, on the following morning, to find the contrary ; for 
there lay the remains of twelve mutilated young ones, of 
various ages, besides a magnificent fall-grown, fawn-coloured 
buck. The latter had onl^ just been killed ; for he was per- 
fectly limp, and the warm blood was still oozing from a 
wound in the. neck. In deep lamentation, I took it to a 
rabbit fancier, who, upon asking me a few questions, very 
soon explained the mystery. " Ah ! my young Mend,** he 
said, ^' the rats, at last, have paid you a visit, and now its 
^ood'bjr to your rabbit-warren." And «o it toaroad o^t, for 
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Homing afiker morning I threw oat the ghastly remains of 
inmeroas dead rabbits ; when at the expiration of aboat 
iluee weeks there were only five ill-looking old ones re- 
naming, and they were so ragged and bitten, that they were 
iispoaed of immediately. It tamed oat that the rabbits, in 
wi r owin g, had got ao near to the drain or sewer, that the 
sts smelt them, and soon set to work and broke through, 
iiid hence the entire destraction of my warren. 

Still I had a consolation left, and that was my pigeons. 
Qwy of coarse mast be safe, because their house was nailed 
.high up against the waU as the place would admit o^ and 
[ had beoi advised also to get a guinea-pig, as it would have 
he effect of frightening the rats away. This I did, and 
laid a shilling for a very fine one. But alas ! poor guinea- 
ngand pigeons ! On entering the cellar the following mom- 
n^ there they were, all dead. The rats had clambered up 
mne loose boards that were placed against the wall, and 
heoce to the p^;eon-house ; and there were the mangled 
ipfl[n% ^Ti« of the tenants lying about in all directions, while some 
rere entirely devoured except the feathers. But what grieved 
oe more than all was the death of a beautiful dragon-hen, 
hftt was sitting on four eggs, two of which were her own, 
ttd the other two a present from a gentleman; and to me 
tf very great value, because they were the produce of a 
ralnable pair of almond tumblers, for which the gentleman 
Mdd five and twenty guineas. But on the very morning 
hat these eggs were to have been hatched, the rats ate 
hem up ; and as for the poor guinea-pig, not seeing him, I 
magined he was chasing the rats through the drains and 
ewers ; but, on moving the boards bhat had formed a ladder 
ior the murderers, there lay poor master guinea-pig without 
lis head ! Here then was an end to my live-stock. 

Now I will leave the reader to judge how far I am in- 
lebted to rats. The loss of my live-stock in early life fully 
onvinced me of the rapacious and omnivorous character of 
he rat. From that day to the present my eyes have ever 
wen apon them ; and everything I have read, seen, or heard 
Q the interim (a period of thirty years), has convinced me 
Bore and more as to the bane they are to individual 
md ja»tioDal prosperity. ConsequenUy, aS^t ^ ^s^ ^ss^^ 
^Bpassdanate consideration of the au\>3ect, \ e^jssskft \»^ ^«» 
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determination and resolve, from feelings of the most patri*- 
otic and philanthropic character, to grapple with the eyil^ 
and make it manifest to the world hy facts of the most 
stubborn and unflinching verity. 

As a gentleman was walking one evening late, two or 
three hundred yards from his own home, he heard a great 
noise in a hen-roost. A poor fowl was squealing in great 
distress ; and he distinctly heard the gibbering and halfn 
squeaking noise of rats. Having been a great sufferer by 
them himself, he soon concluded what was the matter. Oa 
the following morning he told his neighbour of the noise he 
had heard over night in his hen-roost : " Ah,'* he said, " one 
of our old hens was killed last night, and gnawed all ta 
pieces." 

A few years back I took a trip to Hanwell, for the purpose 
of gathering some practical information from a celebrated 
ratcatcher, of the same place. Among other informati<m> 
he told me of a gentleman, residing at Greenford, who s^it 
for him the week before, after having had two fine hem 
killed by rats while sitting, the one upon fifteen eggs, and 
the other upon eighteen. I mention the number of egg8> 
in order to show the large size of the hens. They wei». 
gnawed all to pieces, and every one of the eggs taken away. 
The ratcatcher, by dint of ferrets and traps, succeeded in 
catching eighteen of the delinquents, for which the gentle* 
man paid lum most liberally. 

A gentleman living at Hanwell, also sent for him the same 
week, after having had two full-grown ducks killed by the- 
rats. Here there was ocular demonstration of the fsu^ j for 
the gardener, early in the morning, saw two large rats in the 
act of dragging one of the ducks away, when he pursued 
them, and succeeded in getting it from them. The duck: 
was then warm ; but the head was gnawed all to pieces. 

In the " Gkrdeners* Chronicle," a gentleman of Hampr 
shire writes to state that in his district the neighboucs^ 
have of late lost many hundred heads of poultry by rats. 
They will come in the night, and take the chickens firom 
under their mother's wings. Some of them have lost as 
many as ten in a night. Nor are their depredations carried 
on in the night only ; for they will wait aiid Twah. out at the 
cbickena in the daytime, and carry t\ieia yeA^ \>ft«a V^c^^s^*. 
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^tleman has seen a hen pursuing a rat that was run- 
.way with one of her chickens. Last week some of the 
x>urs waged a war, and with the aid of dogs and 
I they succeeded in killing above two hundred of these 

>aker residing in London, had a spare kitchen, wherein 
pt a number of fowls and four ducks ; and from their 
allowed to run into the bakehouse, which was kept 
lually warm by the oven, they throve pretty well, 
f the ducks was sitting upon a dozen eggs j and, on the 
ng of hatching, curiosity prompted him to see how they 
getting on. He found seven hatched, and the other 
ere in progress ; for the shells of all were broken, and 
Us of the young ones peeping out. In about an hour 
^ards, as the family were above-stairs, they thought 
leard the old duck making a very strange noise, but 
ided that the whole of the eggs were hatched, and that 
other was making a great fuss over her young &mily. 
dty of course led them to go gently down stairs, and 
i peep at them, when, to their utter astonishment, there 
}wo old rats standing upon their hind-legs, with their 
lirown back, their mouths wide open, and making an 
18 moaning noise close by the old duck, which was 
1 into a comer, and pecking at them with all her might, 
ber striking them with her bilL The clandestine old 
s were creeping nearer and nearer, evidently with the 
of fixing upon her as soon as an opportunity should 
So inteiit were they upon their savage design, that 
[id not perceive the person approach them ; whereon 
It one of the old savages such an unmerciful kick as 
im flying, and the other was off before he could kick 
But on looking after the young ducks they were all 
eggs and all. The rats had carried them away into 
loles ; and these two old cannibals were trying what 
ould do with the mother ; and doubtless, had they 
3en so unceremoniously disturbed, they would have 
led in killing her also. 

sly a gentleman, of whom I have already spoken, 
eatly annoyed by the following circvimataxiCft. Hfe\»A. 
m dne young goslings, more than a ^e^V cX^. ^^^ass^ 
/ hearty and strong, and bid fair to m«38L^ «n cksSl^ «kA 
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profitable flock of geese. One evening he penned tJiem 
safely up with the old ones, and having several large dogs 
about, they were considered perfectly safe from thieves. 
But when he opened the pen in the morning he found, to 
his unutterable surprise, that there were only five young 
ones. He could scarce believe his own eyes ; but on re- 
covering himself a little, and making a casual survey, Had 
mystery was soon dispelled, by discovering an aperture wludi 
the rats had made in the night. They had entered the pen, 
and in despite of the old geese had succeeded in destroying 
thirteen goslings out of the eighteen, canying twelve away, 
leaving one dead and five living behind them. And it is 
believed that had they not been disturbed by the do<mesld(» 
rising early to their occupations, i^ey would have suooeedod 
in carrying away the whole eighteen. 

This gentleman has a great number of ducks, and a vefiy 
valuable collection of Malay fowls, over which he is very 
choice; so much so that he declines letting any one have 
their eggs for sitting. These fowls are very valuable ; for in 
London, I have often been asked from fcen shillings to two 
guineas apiece for them, and at the moment I am writing I 
should be most happy to give any one ten shillings for ten 
pure Malay eggs for sitting. But this genUeman informed 
me that one summer the rats robbed him of above two 
hundred of these valuable chickens, besides a host of duddings. 
Now the losses he has sustained by rats are truly alarming. 
He has plenty of fine meadow-land for the fowls to run and 
feed upon, and the great question is, whether these chickens 
which the rats destroyed would not have more than paid Idb 
rent. I believe they would, taxes and all. Only think <rf 
this ; it is worth the gravest consideration. 

In concluding this portion of my subject, I shall proceed 
to notice the omnivorous character of the rat ; for I believe 
there are facts enough already quoted to satisfy even the 
most scrupulous inquirer as to their predatory and destroc* 
tive habits among poultry and game. 

Mr. Jesse, iu speaking of the Cape geese^ which are kept 
in the large ponds in Kichmond Park, says they used to 
baild their nesta on the islaiid in one oi t\icy^ '^T\.d&. In 
coDseqnencey however, of their eggs'\iavYn%\>ewiWi%cQ(a^«DL^ 
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desfcroyed by tbe rats, the geese took to building their nests 
in some oak pollards near the water, from whence they con- 
veyed their young in safety. But how they got the young 
down is quite uncertain, the keeper believing they took 
them under their wings, and then descended the tree ; but 
Mr. Jesse believes they bring them down as a cat would her 
kittens^ namely, in their mouths. He also knew a poor duck 
in Staffordshire, which built its nest in a poplar-tree by the 
mkev side, to get out of reach of the same enemy. 

The increase of rats (says Mr. Jesse), where little pains 
•le taken to destroy them, is something enormous. The 
females are said to breed five and six times in the year ; and 
they will produce twelve, fourteen, sixteen, and even as many 
as eighteen at a litter. The most interesting account of rats 
he ever met with was made some time ago in an official report 
to the Frendi Government. It was drawn up in consequence 
of a proposition that was made for the removal of the horse- 
danghterhooBes at Mont&ucon to a greater distance from 
ftais ; when one of the chief obstacles urged against such a 
zemoval, was the fear entertained by the inhabitants in the 
neighbourhood as to the consequences that might result from 
suddenly depriving these Toradous vermin of their accustomed 
sustenance. The report goes on to state that the carcasses of 
horses killed in thie course of a day (and sometimes these 
have amounted to thirty-five) are found the next morning 
picked bare to the bones. Monsieur Dussaussois, a proprietor 
of <Mie of these slaughterhouses, has, however, made a still 
more conclusive expenment. A part of his establishment is 
enclosed by solid walls, at the foot of which are several holes 
made for ihe rats to run in and out. Into this endosure he 
put the carcasses of two or three horses, and towards the 
middle of the night, having first cautiously, and with as little 
nciisB as possible, stopped up all the holes, he got together 
several of his workmen, each having a torch in one hand and 
a staff in the other ; then, having entered the yard and 
dosed the doors behind them, they commenced a general 
massacre. It was not necessary to take any aim ; for no 
Batter how the blows were dealt, they were sure to kill a rat ; 
and those which endeavoured to escape by cVYCKxbVi^ -vx:^ \^ 
vallff were qniekljr knocked down. By a TeTpe\i\^svaTi ^ ^vJssss* 
experiment at intervada of a few days, lie "kHV^^, va. >2i\fe «^v>rr 
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of one month, 16,050. After one night's killing, the dead 
amounted to 2,650 ; and the result of four hunts was 9,101. 

Even this can give but an imperfect idea of the vast 
number of these vermin ; for the enclosure in which they 
were thus killed contains not above one-quarter of the space 
over which the dead bodies of horses are spread, and which 
it is but fair to suppose must equally attract the rats upoa 
all points. These animals have made burrows for themselv^g 
like rabbits in the adjoining fields, and hollowed out into 
catacombs all the surrounding eminences; and this to such an 
extent, that it is not unusual to see them crumbled away afc 
the base, and leaving their subterraneous works exposed. 
So great is the number of these animals, that they have not 
all been able to lodge themselves in the immediate vicinity 
of the slaughterhouses ; for paths may be distinctly traced 
leading across the fields, from the enclosure in which the 
horses are killed to a burrow about five hundred paces, 
distant. These paths are particularly remarkable in wet 
weather, being covered with a clayey mud, which adheres to 
the feet of the rats on running out of their burrows. 

The liking which these animals show for one particular 
part of a horse is curious. They invariably begin by devour- 
ing the eyes, and eating the fat at the bottom of the orbit. 
There has not been one instance of a dead horse being left 
for one night exposed when the eyes have not been devoured 
before morning. 

During very severe frosts (when it becomes impossible to 
skin and cut up the bodies of horses that have been exposed 
to the air, and when even the fragments of flesh lying 
about have become so hard as to render it difficult for rats 
to feed upon them), they eat their way into the bodies of 
the horses, and there establishing themselves, devour all the 
flesh ; so that when the thaw comes, the workmen find nothing 
but a skin and skeleton underneath, as clean and clear ^ 
flesh as if it had been prepared by the most skilful operator. . 

The conclusion of the French commissioners' report (says 
Mr. Jesse) is of too great importance to be omitted. It con- 
tains a useful hint to those who maybe inclined to frequent thQ 
minor restaurateurs, or humbler eating-houses of Paris. It 
^oes on to state, that a man and a vromd.-xi ^txe ^m^lo^^ ^^ 
whole year round in flaying and dreaawig vjc^ ^o^ ^xA ^^^oe^ 
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kins of the dogs are hung up to drv, and those of the 
ire carefully stuffed with straw ; the fat of both is 
illj collected and melted down, and the paws and tails 
did to the glue-makers. The commissioners say they 
entered this establishment without finding a great 
er of dogs and cats flayed, disembowelled, and trussed 
the greatest care, a^d quite ready for the spit or 
igpan. The heads and tails are always cut off; these 
md cats, thus prepared, present a very tempting appear- 
and it would be difficult to distinguish them from 
Is of the same size which are admitted to our tables, 
re let me remark^ that it is a pity that the gour- 
3 of Paris should look down upon these humbl<»r 
^-houses with such an air of contempt ; for it must be 
•ce of gratification for them to know that they are 
likely to experience any want of frogs' legs to make 
8 and fricassees, while there are plenty of young rats at 
faucon. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THIEVISH PROPENSITIES OP RATS. 

• 

B furtive habits of rats are among the most alarming 
)f domestic life, and often pregnant with mischievous 
|uences in the family circle. It is not unreasonable 
»pose (indeed I have known such to be the case) that 
;tics have from time to time been suspected of frauds 
hefts, and discharged without characters ; and neigh- 

and acquaintances have struggled under gross sus- 
s of crimes of which they have been perfectly innocent, 

the midnight marauders and furtive rats have been 
lal delinquents. 

3Collect reading in the papers some years since a very 
ssing circumstance of this kind. The sufferer was an 
sting orphan girl, the daughter of once respectable 
ts, but who had been, by the deat\i oi \ve>^ ^^x^xsJwd.^ 
td to the capacity of an ordinary sfeT^axv\». "^^^ 

and mistress, who were somevrtiat a-QiN^XkCfe^ vo 
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years, were tolerably kind, perhaps more so on account at 
the girl's misfortunes ; but one morning it happened that 
two very valuable gold rings belonging to her mistress were 
missing. What could have become of them? Who had 
seen them ? Her master liad not ; and her mistrefis was 
certain that she had placed them on the table the night 
before. Then what could have become of them ) Sanh 
did not know ; master did not know ; nor did mistress 
know ; but yet two things were certain : first, that no one 
whatever had access to the house ; and, secondly, that no 
one had been in the room but SaraL The consequence 
was, poor Sarah was urged to make a special confession of 
her crime, and bring the rings back, in order that no fur- 
ther proceedings might be taken in the matter ; but Sacab, 
conscious of her innocence, declared that she knew nothing 
of them, and, with all the clignity of wounded maiden honour, 
gently reproved them for their ungenerous susptcions. This, 
of course, was construed into hardened guilt. The result was, 
she was exposed before some of their friends, and in charity 
was not prosecuted, but sent about her business without a 
character, to the great grief of poor Sarah's friends and 
neighbours, who believed her perfectly incapable of any such 
offence. 

About six months afterwards there was a terrible stench 
arising from beneath the flooring in one of the rooms. A 
carpenter was sent for, who soon took up the boards. 
Nothing was to be seen that could cause such a stench ; but, ! 
on raising the hearth-stone, there were the putrid remains of i 
a large dead rat And what else ? why, the remains of a : 
ratVnest ! and what was in it 1 the two identical rings that ' 
were lost. The thing was proof beyond all doubt. The 
master and mistress were both of them satisfied of the 
wrongs they had done poor Sarah, who was instantly sought 
for and found, and honourable reparation made by h^ master 
and mistress, who, having no children, adopted her as 
their own, and left her sole heiress of all their property. 

Some individuals may still have their doubts as to how 
tiLe lings got into the rat*s-nest, and probably suspect poor 
Sarah's innocence. Such persona caxv, -^ic^-k^, ^Tt^lain the 
^Uowing cvLTioxJi^ circumstances, w\ac\L\ iovxxA \xl «sl1S&^- 
hurgh paper. It states that, w\cle aom^ TXifeTi\>^Qs^^a>^Nf> 
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ihe old gas company were patting a gas branch into a sbop, 
they fell upon a rat's-nest beneath the pavement, containing 
€Be yard of pack-sheet, and a letter. The letter was dated 
a month back, with the seal unbroken, and the gas-men 
were patting the pipe into the shop of the very individual 
to whom the letter was addressed. How the letter or the 
pack-sheeting found their way into the rat's-nest is a 
Bdystery. 

One night, the overseer of a farm, laid his watch on 
a table in his sleeping apartment, previous to going to bed. 
Towards morning he was awoke by a crash of something 
that had &llen, and a rattling sound, as of something 
being draped along the floor. He immediately got up, 
and found his watch was gone. He lost no time in pur- 
cuing the thie^ following the direction of the sound, when he 
came upon the watch at the mouth of a rat*s-hole, into which 
the rat had entered,' taking with him the whole of the guard- 
dudn, and was only prevented from taking the watch by the 
case springing open from the fall, which made it require 
more room than the hole would admit. As it was, the rat 
did not seem disposed to lose his prize, but kept a £rm hold 
<tf the guard, when the owner tried to pull it from him. 

Nature has her own way of accommodating herself to 
some of the most extraordinary conditions of life and being. 
A gold wedding-ring was lost by the lady of the house, who 
for some reason removed it from her finger, one night after 
sapper, and left it on the table. In the morning it was gone, 
and no one knew anything about it, which of course caused 
a great deal of misgiving and unhappiness. However, some 
three years after, as the master of the house came downstairs, .. 
the cat, with all the solicitude of one accustomed to be 
praifled, came purring and mewing about his feet, and laid 
down close by them a large rat, firom which she had eaten 
the bead. The neck of the dead thing was exposed, and as 
her master stooped to caress her, his eye caught sight of 
some shining metallic substance, round the neck of the rat. 
It was a ring, completely embedded in the flesh. How 
eoald it get there ? and what ring was it 1 were questions 
paaning though his mind. By this timQ ttsio^^'^ \T^x£i^£^ ^ 
ihe house came downstedrs, who having "baa a\i\«iAviTL ^ca^^^^ft 
to the lat's neck, proceeded oarefuliy and. «safcTi*»&R»^ ** 

a 2 
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examine it, and soon pronounced it to be a small gold ring, 
which could not have passed over its head but at a period 
when the creature was very young. Upon closer examination 
it was found to be the lady's wedding-ring, lost so long before, 
which must have been carried away by the parent-rat to the nest 
of her young ones, and being dropped into that quiet home^ 
the struggling blind creature must have thrust its tiny head 
through the golden noose. Each day the rat enlarged ill 
size, making it more and more impossible to remove the 
ring, It was now a permanent collar, but of such small 
dimensions that the wonder is, how nature continued to 
permit her living demands to be supplied. Here were the 
two great canals of life to the brain, and other two canals 
bringing back the blood from the brain, the gullet, and the 
windpipe, all compressed into the narrow space of a wedding- 
ring; and yet the creature lived — was fat, and full of flesh. 
Nature must have been most accommodating in her efforts 
to sustain vitality in this little quadruped. She must ha^ 
done a wonderful thing to permit life, health, and vigour to 
«xist within the slender limits of a wedding-ring. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE DESTRUCTION AND EXTIRPATION OP RATS. 

A PEW years ago, the journals teemed with an account 
of a grand rat-batteau, or rat slaughter, in the sewers of 
Paris ; and that two merchants of Grenoble had contracted 
for the skins. In a few days, by dint of mutton-suet and 
leathern bags, they caught no less than 250,000 and at the 
expiration of a fortnight they had killed above 600,000. 
The merchants of Grenoble had agreed to give ten francs a 
"hundred for the skins, which was at the rate of a penny eachi 
and amounted to £2,500 English money. The merchants 
were obliged to renounce their contract, not having capital 
enough to complete it ; and it was afterwards clearly ascer- 
tained, that a leather-dresser, in the city of London, bought 
^Iiew at an advanced price. 
iVbir cornea the grand subject for o\it coT^sv^et^VAoiv. "Vsl 
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tiie first place, can ten sewer rats eat a pound of beefsteaks for 
lN»ak&st ; that is to say, one ounce and a half each, for the 
eight smallest, and two ounces each for the two largest 1 No 
ooe, I think, will doubt it for a moment. Well, then, we will 
80t down ten rats to eat a pound of beefsteaks for breakfast, 
la the second place, we will calculate a fair bullock to weigli 
balf a ton ; I mean, without the bones, hoofs, horns, and" 
bide ; that is to say, 1,120 pounds of eatable substance. 

Now then 600,000 rats, at ten rats per pound, will eat 
60,000 pounds of beefsteaks for breakfast ; or, what will 
perhaps bring it better within the range of our comprehen- 
sion is, that it will require fifty-three bullocks, at half a ton 
each ; and besides these, there must be 640 pounds more 
cat off the fifty-fourth, to furnish them with a breakfast. 
This, I think, will tend most materially to remove all doubts 
with regard to the thirty-five horses at Montfaucon. 

Here, perhaps, prejudice will cry out, " Down with all the 
rats in the universe, and annihilate them !** But reason 
says, *' Stoj) — ^no haste — ^because there are two sides to the 
question ! In the first place, there is no doubt but that 
600,000 rats would consume more than an equivalent to 
fifty-three bullocks and a half for breakfast ; and, in the 
second place, there is no question but that they would eat the 
same amount for supper. Then, on the other hand, it is not 
more than reasonable to suppose that they did not catch one 
half of the rats in the sewers ; but, for reason's sake, we will 
set them down at one-half. That would make altogether, 
with those that' were caught and those that escaped, 1,200,000- 
rats, which would eat, in animal and vegetable matter, an 
equivalent in weight to 214 bullocks every four-and-twenty 
hoars. 

Now let us multiply these by seven, as a week's sustenance 
for the rats in the sewers of Paris, and we shall find it 
amount to 1,498 bullocks, — or, what is equal to it, 749 tons • 
of animal and vegetable matter. 

Let us now suppose the rats to be removed for two months 
•^^aay June and July — and what then would be the conse- 
quences? Why, that there would be an equivalent to 
11,984 bullocks, or 5,993 tons of animaX and. N^^<b\ft50^^. 
m&tier, rotting and putrefying in the draina and. u«H««t^ <^'t 
Parz& 
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Now let us make one more calculation, by supposing the 
rats to be removed for one twelvemonth ; and then let us 
see what would be the result. It would be thus : — ^There 
would be an equivalent, in weight, to 77,896 bullocks, or 
38,948 tons of animal and vegetable matter rotting in all the 
various stages down to putrefactive and destructive ferment 
tation. 

What, then, would be the state of the drains and sewen 
of Paris — nay, of the river Seine itself ? Would not every 
hole and comer in the capital be thoroughly charged wiiji 
the noxious vapours, and a deadly pestilence hang over 
the city, like the angel of death shaking down destruc- 
tion on all beneath ; so that at the end of eighteen months 
there should not be one human being left to tell the fate of 
all the rest ? 

Here I will leave the matter for the consideration of 
those whom it most concerns, and conclude by warning the 
authorities of Paris on the probable consequences of kilHng 
their sewer-rats by 600,000 at a time ! 

I shall probably be asked by citizens on every side, if I 
hold out no hopes of relief from the ravages and devastations 
of this destructive and all-devouring animal? To such in- 
quirers I answer, most emphatically, " Yes !" I give them 
every hope — ^nay, more than hope ; for if they follow strictly 
the rules which I here lay down, they will see the matter 
reduced to a positive certainty, and find themselves as fne 
— nay, more free — ^from rats than thieves of almost any 
other denomination. 

I shall now lay down unerring plans for getting rid of ail 
the rats that infest our houses, warehouses,. &c. In the £M 
place, send for an honest bricklayer ; not a ratcatcher, for 
the latter, in London, are just about as scarce as stray 
diamonds. 

I might as well here put you on your guard against a chus 
of individuals who, of all vagabonds that prowl the streets of 
London, are the veriest scoundrels. They carry on their 
private callings under the outward guise of ratcatchers, or 
dog-dealers, or more properly speaking, dogstealers. They 
are in connection with many of the tbleves and house- 
breakers of London, and who, oi a^W. Vn^^ndxiial^ merit ihft 
vigilant and scrutinizing eye oi fhosfc xcLO^fe ^i)2iss)S)N\^ sR. 
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all public fanctionaries — ^ihe police. Their private avoca- 
tbas are tlrieving^ dog-«tealiagj and pioneering for burglars. 
Wlien you once call one of these individuals in for the pur- 
pose of destroying your rats, he claims the privilege of prowl- 
ing at will through your entire establishment, under the 
pretence of ascertaining the holes and runs of the rats. Thus 
does he ransack every hole and comer, from the garret to the 
cellar ; and here and there, where he deems it convenient, he 
will deposit some cake, oatmeal, or biscuit, and with it a 
dead rat ; but whether he uses poison or not is a matter of 
no consequence, since no one ever thinks of testing it by 
tasting it. Thus does he practise his deception upon the 
imwaiy, and will work for anything they choose to give 
liiiD. Indeed you can engage one of these worthy 
fbnctionaries for anything between pence and pounds; 
or they will sell you any amount of their poisoned cake, 
£pom a penny-worth to a crown's-worth. They are by 
no means nice to a shade, as sixpenny- worth of coarse oatmeal 
and a penny-worth of sugar, with a little grease and a frying- 
pan, will make a pound's-worth of their secret rat poison. 
They are perfectly indifferent as to pay, since they do not 
depend upon you for subsistence, but look sharply out after 
tiie gold and silver rats that chance may throw in their way 
ia the shape of spoons, watches, <Src. Nor are they by any 
means particular as to the shape or weight, but at all times 
pr^er gold to silver. By-and-by the dead rats are brought 
&irward as a proof of their professional skill. But after you 
have paid kim well for poisoning a few dead rats, and he 
has fiurly decamped from your premises, just have the kind- 
ness to see if all the door-keys, bolts, and shutter-fastenings 
9xe safe, or you may be visited in the night by another class 
of ratcatchers, who are made perfectly acquainted with all the 
ni^tly locations of every individual in your house ; and if 
you have a house-dog, before going to bed just see if he is 
not lying prostrate, and, from his convulsive appearance, 
showing every symptom of death before morning. 

l^evertheless, in a large place like London, there are some 
pcactical ratcatchers to be met with, who, in their way, are 
^B honest as most other people. But these men are mostly 
responsible individuals, being house and &\io^\Le^^^T^^ ^orci's^- 
qaJmify' seldom prowl the streets for s\x]^Tixiy, ^^vcv^, ^w^^ 
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eighteenpenny jobs. Their time is of too much value ; but^ 
iu their professional calling, they mostly contract with large 
establishments, at so much per year, regulated according ta 
the number of times they are expected to visit the premisea 
during that period, and on conditions also that they have all 
the rats they catch for themselves, which are afterwards sold 
in their shops at sixpence each, for training dogs and rati 
matches ; but in most cases sewer- rats are forbidden in rat- 
matches, as they are too large and foul-mouthed to risk 
valuable dogs with. 

Here let me warn the reader, that should he at any time 
be bitten by a rat, let the wound be thoroughly cleansed 
immediately with warm water and yellow soaj) ; but in all 
cases, when a valuable dog has been rat-killing, they bathe 
his wounds, to cleanse them from any venom that might be 
hanging about any of the rats' teeth. 

A well-known ratcatcher reported to me, that he kills 
rats, both by the year and by the job. The proprietw 
of the Tavistock Hotel, Covent Garden, has employed 
him for years past, at six pounds per year. He visits the 
hotel weekly, and he informs me that he brings away froift 
twenty to thirty rats each visit. Thus, if we divide the 
difference, and set them down at twenty-five per week, it 
amounts to 1,300 rats in the year, and these rats he sells at 
sixpence each, which produces £32. 10s. Then add hi» 
salary to this, and we find, according to his own statement, 
that he makes £38. 10s. a year by the rats of the Tavistock 
Hotel. Here then is a guarantee that this man is an honest 
ratcatcher ; for, in the first place, he would not be trusted all 
over the hotel weekly, if time and experience had not proved 
him such ; and, in the second place, were he otherwise dis- 
posed, his living is too valuable to risk for a paltry act of- 
dishonesty ; and there is no doubt but there are many other 
ratcatchers in London who may stand upon a perfect equality 
with him ; therefore let it be distinctly understood, that 
I do not wish to say one word in depreciation of thei 
true class of honest ratcatchers ; but to the utmost of my 
power I will warn the public against that class of vagabonds, 
who, by putting on the guise of ratcatchers, as a cloak, bring 
sn honest profeadon into disrepute. 
The same msm is also engaged at t\ie \iMc^>fe^i^i^Q^^^K5Il^^ 
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at six pounds per year ; here he only pays a monthly visit, and 
k, according to contract, compelled to poison all ; consequently 
lie can form no idea as to the numbers killed. He likewise 
infonns me that, some time ago, he was engaged by a 
gentleman of New Glalway, to free his estate from rats. 
That gentleman defrayed all his expenses there and back, 
and gave him half a guinea a day, besides supporting him 
upon the fitt of the land. It took lum six weeks to complete 
tke job, for which he received £18. 18s. 

Having disposed of the ratcatchers for the present, and 
exposed the wolves in ratcatchers* clothing, we shall proceed 
to give some unerring methods for clearing one's premises of 
istB ; at the same time I propose making every man, if he 
pleases, his own ratcatcher, and thereby entirely supersede 
burglars, both within and without. 

In the first place, as I said before, send for an honest 
Imcklayer, and let him hunt out every rat-hole in the foun- 
dation of your premises ; and into each, where practicable, 
pot a quantity of unslaked lime. Afber this, let him plaster 
erery hole tight up with broken glass and mortar ; then you 
may rest assured that the first time rats come that way, they 
"will ran back much quicker than they came ; for if there be 
one thing in the world that rats hate more than another, it 
a{^)ears to be quicklime ; consequently, if a place be strewn 
irith it^ or if some be placed round about their holes, the 
instant they find it out, they will beat a retreat, and not 
come that way again till it is gone. 

In proof of the efficacy of lime, I shall instance a gentle- 
maa who had occasion to use a quantity about his premises, 
which had hitherto been much infested with rats, when, 
before using the lime, he could scarcely walk across the yard 
at night without treading on them. But he placed some 
fresh unslaked lime around their holes, and it had the 
effect of driving them all from his premises. 

As an extraordinary instance of rat-killing, I may 
mention that a gentleman living in Wales, aided by his' 
two juvenile brothers, killed no less than 170 rats in less 
than half an hour, by the use of lime. The three brothers 
poured some water into some quicklime, and after sfevcYvsv^V^^ 
poured it into the rat-boles, when out daa\ve^ t\ife "wX»%^ \kfc^^ 
over head, one over the other^ and were aa c\vn$i^7 V^^'^Vj 
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sticks, whicli the youths held in their hand& Ko < 
whatever were used upon the occasion ; and the dead 
Med a buuahel basket. 

With a full knowledge of the value of quicklime, let 
bricklayer secure all the holes, and put the drains in < 
plete repair, and after that well line them with a t 
layer of cem^dt. But if they a:re very much dilapidat< 
will be much ches^)er and much safer to have i^m < 
with pottery drain-pipe, with a trap at the end ; for pott 
pipe is entirely proof against the teeth and claws of r 
while, on the other hand, they will gnaw through both 
and zinc. But should you have them repaired with h 
let him run iron gratings in grooves^ at the ends ; then, 
any Hone there should be a stoppage, it will onfy be necea 
to draw up the gratings, and the obstnustion is remoi 
but be sure to let them down directly after. By this m 
the rats will be kept most effectually out of your prem 
and all the annoyances and expenses they otherwise incc 
entirely obviated. 

Here I may remark that, in London houses, rats 
very much on the decrease, and principally on accoun 
the extensive use of pottery-pipe for all purposes of drain 
•as also the new contrivance, or trap attached to tl 
whereby the vermin are kept in the sewers. 

Though the bricklayer may have most effectually fast< 
the rats outside your premises, still it is ten to one bu 
haa as effectually fastened some inside. How then are t 
to be disposed oil I will tell you. In the first place, ] 
sharp look-out be given to ascertain their runs ; that d 
do not frighten or disturb them, but leave them alone ; 
anything be done, throw them down some crumbs of b 
and cheese, or anything else, and it will draw them that 
again ; for they will always go where they find food, and 
undisturbed. 

Now I will give you your choice of three modes of 
struction ; — the first is poison ; the second is ordinary i 
ping ; and the third, Uncle James's infedlible rat-trap, 
acts without baiting ; all of which you will find under t 
respective heads towards the end of the book, and where 
jiva will fmd the grand aeoxeta of the i^rofession, with 
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most approved methods of baiting, mixing, and using both 
traps and poisons. 

But I have three strong objections to poisoning in dwelling- 
honses, espedallj where the end can be achieved without. 
The first is, the danger of accidents through such deadly 
articles lying about ; next, the torture the poor creatures 
suffer before death ; and lastly, the most offensive and dis- 
gusting nuisance they create by dying and putrefying beneath 
the flooring and behind the wainscoting of our apartments ; 
80 that often a carpenter is forced to be called in, and pull 
the place to pieces to dislodge them. But all this is entirely 
obviated by the use of Uncle James's inMlible rat-traps. 

I lay it down as a fundamental principle that one practical 
and demonstrative &ct is worth ten thousand theoretical and 
speculative opinions; consequently, if I refer you to one 
easily ascertainable and well-authenticated truth, established 
upon seven years' practical experience, it will be worth all 
the floating fimtasiea of an age. 

A cheesemonger in London (of whose losses in wearing- 
apparel I have already spoken), was in the habit of using 
lus front kitchen as his store-room, wherein he kept 
cheese, flour, butter, hams, eggs, &c. The back kitchen 
was the bakehouse, and the oven ran into the yard. 
He carried on an extensive baking-business, and used to 
have a large stock of flour in at a time ; for years he 
had been terribly infested with rats, which had caused Mm a 
deal of uneasiness ; for daily and hourly there would be 
fresh proofs of their devastations, and the losses he sustained 
were enormous. Like thousands besides, he merely grumbled, 
yet never thought of resorting to some effectual means to 
put an end to the nuisance. He says the rats would make 
two or three holes in the sacks, and the floor every morning 
would be thickly strewn with flour, which, from their run- 
ning over it with their dirty feet, was rendered perfectly 
useless ; and some of the sacks would not have two bushels 
of flour left in them. He calculates that they used to eat 
and waste from half a bushel to a bushel of flour every night. 
Hhea when he went to fetch a cheese or two to place in the 
shop for sale, he would find some a quarter eaten away, and 
others half-gone. The butter also suffered mo^ic. ii«xm\sv!s^l \ 
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and as for the hams and bacon, they were a luzurj witk 
them. Thus were his losses beyond all calculation. Th^ 
used also to walk upstairs into every room in the honse, and- 
would take off any small article of wearing-apparel they took 
a fancy to. 

At last, so numerous and endless were their depredation^ 
that our victim seemed to have entirely resigned himself 
to his fate. One day, however, he took it into his head t» 
have his warehouse altered, in order to make room for 
a larger stock of flour. Consequently he sent for his brick- 
layer, to knock down the projecting chimney, and also the 
copper flue and copper fixings, — indeed to clear everything 
away, so that there would be room for about twelve more 
sacks of flour. The bricklayer went into the warehouse 
to examine the old chimney, and on looking up to see how 
it was situated, he there saw, to his astonishment, that the 
inside of the chimney was completely lined with rats. He 
told me they were cmmmed in all the crevices ; and on the 
projecting bricks they were standing upon each other's backs 
two and three deep. This, it appears, upon the least alarm, 
was their retreat. The bricklayer walked quietly away into 
the area and cellar that ran beneath the street, to see if there 
were any holes to escape by. He only found one, and that 
was about the size of his hat, and led direct into the sewer. 
This he speedily stopped up, as well as the drain. Then 
there was a hole in the back of the chimney, which led into 
the coopers' kitchen in the next house. This he dared not 
touch for fear of disturbing the rats ; so he secured the door, 
and went for his dog Pincher, at the same time putting the 
coopers on the alert, who quickly took their stations with 
sticks and staves in their hands to knock them on the head as 
they jumped through. The bricklayer took his dog down, and 
secured the door, then, with a well-directed blow peculiar to 
the profession, he brought down some feet of the chimney at 
once. In an instant there was nothing but dust and ratjEi 
flying in all directions. The dog set to work, and his 
master hammered away most lustily, while the coopers were 
roaring and banging with all their might. Thus the battle 
and confusion lasted for about ten minutes, when, for the want 
of more rats, something like tranqyuWily "w^a Te&\iWt^. The 
battle now was over. The coopera Wfe^ «}oo\x\. Vw^ ^q7.^\^\ 
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t on gathering the rats together, there were 139 ; and 
aides these, there was a nest in the flue with eleven young 
es in it — ^thus making in all loO dead rats. 
Now what was to be done to prevent this house from 
ing invaded by a fresh army of these destructive animals ? 
hy he adopted the plan which I have already described 
th. regard to drains, sliding-gratings, and rat-holes. The 
mlt has been that from that day to this, a period of above 
nen years, not a single rat has been seen or heard of within 
} premises. 

Borne years ago a correspondent of the " Boston Cultiva- 
•" recommended potash for the purpose of driving away 
)B. The rats troubled him so much, that he felt justified 
resorting to extreme measures to effect their expulsion 
m his premises. He pounded up potash, and strewed it 
ind their holes, and rubbed some under the boards and on 
s aides where they came through. The next night he 
ird a squealing among them, which he supposed was from 
) caustic nature of the potash that had got among their 
r or on their bare feet. They disappeared, and for a long 
le he was exempt from any farther annoyance. 



CHAPTER XI. 

WONDERFUL TALES OF RATS. 

Before I treat upon the courage of rats, and their reason- 
powers in attack and defence, I will first explain how 
f carry eggs; but not as the Fables of La Fontaine 
resent, which is by one rat getting over the egg and 
hering it up between its four feet, and then rolling on its 
^ and back with the egg upon its stomach ; while a 
)nd rat takes him by the tail, and, throwing it over his 
older, drags him backwards to his hole. All this is very 
fcty for a fable ; but still I have met with persons credu- 
i enough to believe almost any exaggeraAAoii tW\» "Oi^s:^ \^ 
'ibed to rata ; and if the two following acco\m\» <!»x^ \S!kftfc^> 
( credence, then I must say that there axe no t^\» ycl^' 
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wide world, except the American rats, that can 
ingenious rats of Scotland. 

An extraordinary instance of the sagacity oi 
witnessed in Argyleshire, a short time ago, I 
who was watching a quantity of eggs lying on 
with a view to be packed. Four large rats were 
by him to issue from a hole, and rush all at once t< 
when presently they rolled one of the eggs to 
from the heap, while one of the party, falling oi 
firmly embraced it with his legs ; then being 
his back, the rest yoked themselyes to the hn 
in front and one behind, and by this living ve 
safely conveyed their booty to the hole. The m 
amused with the contrivance, that he gave no 
caused the robbers any molestation. 

An evening or two after, I was in the company c 
man who related the above story which he had r 
newspaper, and, feeling jocularly disposed, I mi 
iiemarks upon the unenviable situation of the pre 
as I supposed that the only way the two front 
yoke themselves to the living vehicle would be 1: 
their claws through his ears, while the hinder 
bury his in his haunches, for the purpose of raisii 
and forcing him along wheelbarrow fashion. Thej 
aroused the Scotchman, who, suspecting I wj 
ing his countrymen, rose, with all the richness of 
diction, to put me down for my wanton incredulity 
ing what he called a fact ; for he himself had be 
witness to it. 

As he was walking one morning by the side c 

read, a few miles from Glasgow, lus attention wa 

by two rats which ran across the line to a hedj 

. oj^site side. They i^peared to be male and fen 

was much larger than the other. He concealed 1 

a time to watch their manoeuvres, when he pre 

them merging from the hedge bottom, the one dr 

other by the tail. The female was on her ba( 

hen's egg cuddled closely up between her four 

maMng a, cart of herself, while the male rat, wi 

ofwr bia ahovldeTy was dragg^giier a\ow^\ikfe «w\ 

went on very well till they caine to t\ife ^^Q»\i 
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stood about sucteen inches from the ground. How were they 
* to pass over this ? there was the difiiculty. He presently 
let go her tail, seemingly to have some conversation with 
Iwr as she lay on her back cuddling up the egg. After this 
he laid hold of his own tail, and placing the tip of it in her 
mouthy commenced clambering on to the rail, and as soon as 
be arrived at the top, he sat himself astride like a little 
jockey, and pulling up his mate, who held tight to his tail, 
tiien let her gently down on the other side, and in this 
manner they passed the four rails, one after the other, with- 
out hurting the egg. He then took her again by the tail, 
and throwing it on his shoulder dragged her backwards into 
their hole. 

Here the narrator paused for approbation. The ladies 
stared with astonishment, and the gentlemen seemed perfectly 
dumbfounded at the surprising iDgenuity of the '^ Eats of 
Scotland." But for my own part there was one thing I 
ooold not reconcile my mind to, and that was the difficulty 
of holding her by the tail with his paws, seeing they have 
neither fingers nor thumbs. I could perfectly understand 
zmts hanging by their claws ; but as to their grasping any- 
thing with their fore feet, sufficient to drag such a weight, 
I was totally at a loss to conceive. At this the Scot fired 
np^ and wished to know '* if I dooted his word." ^' Certainly 
not," I replied, " but still I am at a loss to know how he 
could hold her tail over his shoulder without its slipping 
through his paws." ^ Hoot, mon," said he, '^ dinna ye ken, 
that the canny old rat had tied her tail in a knot, and so 
had a £ur hold of her?" This was a clincher; the whole 
company burst out into one roar of laughter, which so dis- 
concerted our friend, that he seized li^ hat, and rushed 
out of the room, without bidding any one good night. 

The "Quarterly Review" says, that rats will carry 
eggs from the bottom to the top of the house by lifting . 
(hem from stair to stair. The male rat stands upon his 
head, and lifts up the egg with his hind legs, when the 
female takes it in her fore-paws, and secures it till he ascends 
a step higher ; and so they pass from stair to stair, till they 
reach the top^ 

It is said tb&t the ferocity and -voracity oi \>aft x^ «;«- 
pass anything that can be ima^ned. A. ^exiXXftXJMiSSL -^Jfitftfe 
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a dozen rats in a box, in order to try some experiment^ 
When he reached home, lo and behold, there were only 
three, these three having gobbled up the other nine. 

Now this tale is so imperfectly told, as to the time the 
rats were in the box, and the distance they were carried 
that we can make neither head nor tail of it ; buij 
anyhow, it appears very much like hocus pocus, or high fly 
Jack quick and begone. 

A few years ago, a gentleman living at Loutb Hall, 
and taking a walk one morning round the establishment, 
in company with the coachman, the latter all at once 
drew his attention to the hen-roost, where a rat was strug- 
gling with an egg ; and so intent was the animal on its 
undertaking, that it was perfectly unconscious of their pre- 
sence. They watched its manoeuvres for about ten minutes, 
and its principal difficulty seemed to be in balancing the 
^SS > ^^^ i* ^^'^i ^y stretching out one of its fore legs under- 
neath the egg, and steadying it above with its cheek. When 
thus secured, it hopped very steadily and cautiously upon 
three legs; thus looking in its action more like a young rabbit 
than a rat. When he was near his hole, they gave him 
chace, and it was not till they were close upon him that he 
dropped his burden, to secure himself by running. The 
gentleman picked up the egg, and had it for his breakfast, 
and a very fine one he says it was. This, I think, clears up 
the mystery as to how rats carry eggs. 

The following anecdote is upon the testimony of a very 
respectable and intelligent person, who insists most empha- 
tically on the truth of her statement, because she herself { 
was a^ eye-witness of the feet. 

It appears that our informant, prior to her marriage, was a 
domestic in the establishment of a pastrycook, in London. 
Upon one occasion, her master had some very fine eggs, which 
he held in great estimation, and laid carefully away in the 
store-room above stairs. Presently some of these eggs were 
missing. Who had taken them ? This was a Question more ' 
easily asked than answered ; for, until then it appears, none 
o£ the domestics knew anything about them. But how could 
they have gone ? This was a greater mystery still, since it 
w^Asr quite clear that they could not "nwi a^^^^ oH. ^^x&si^^i^^ 
-^everthelessy with every search, and Vnc^vvYrj, XLo'CKov^^aiCY^- 
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ikcU>i7 could be ascertained as to the disappearance of the 
€ggs. At the same time it was reasonable to suppose, that 
though the scrutiny could not bring back those that were lost, 
yet it might tend to prevent others following them. In 
(qpite of 8^ threats and precautions, however, the following 
morning proved to the contrary ; for on inspection it was 
found that others had departed also. Now this was 
thought too bad : indeed, it was unpai'donable ; for if 
any of the domestics wanted eggs for their use, there were 
plenty of others, equally good, at their service, without 
taking those that were treasured like gold. This very 
natuially, and as might be expected, caused a great deal 
of uneasiness in the establishment, since every one felt 
equally innocent of such an act of wilful destruction, and 
at the same time were equally scrupulous in their suspicion of 
others. But on the following morning early, as the narrator 
of this anecdote was rising after a sleepless night, she thought 
she heard a noise on the stairs, and her first impression was of 
course that some one was stealing the eggs. She stole gently 
oat of her room on to the landing, for the purpose of detect- 
ing the thief or thieves, if possible, and after pausing for a 
few moments, with breathless anxiety, to listen, she again 
Iieard the noise, but more distinctly than before. She 
cautiously peeped over the banisters, when she saw two rats, 
one large and the other small, most ingeniously conveying 
one of these eggs down stairs. It is needless to say, that 
the instant she saw them the whole mystery was explained, 
and her mind relieved of a world of cares. Indeed, so 
delighted and interested was she with the ingenuity and 
industry of the little vagabonds, that she offered them no 
molestation, but stood quietly gazing on with admiration 
till they were feirly out of sight. She says that when she 
first saw them they were both on one step, about half-way 
down stairs, when the big rat descended to the step beneath ; 
lie tlien stood upon his hind-legs, with his arms and head rest- 
ing on the step above, till the other rolled the egg towards 
him ; then putting his arms tightly round it, he lifted it 
carefully down on to the step where he was standing, and 
there held it till she came down and took charge o€ \fe^ 
while he descended a step lower. Tbuft tlcie^ T^^kSSfc^i^oro^^^^ 
/o step till they were fairly at the boUoia «ctA oxsi^ ^*^ 
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.si<;ht. When the family arose, she explained the w] 
affair, to the great merriment and delight of the en 
household ; but more especially to her master, who, a 
laughing most heartily at the droll and ingenious cont 
ance of the robbers, concluded by assuring them, that 
was perfectly satisfied with the honour and integrity of 
about him, except the rats. 



CHAPTER XIL 

COURAGE, FEROCITY, AND CUNNIKG OP RATS. 

In point of courage, rats vary considerably ; fori have so: 
times seen large rats exhibit such cowardice that they h 
yielded to their enemy almost without a struggle 
their lives; while, on the other hand, I have seen h 
full-grown and half-grown rats fight most determinedly ^ 
anything that assailed them. But it must be borne in m 
that there is a wonderful difference between poor rats i 
have been maimed in catching, and afber that starving i 
pining in stinking cages, and those we meet with in tl 
native haunts, brimful of health, strength, and vigi 
Hence it is that many little bow-wows in London are lau 
to the skies as invincible heroes for having killed sc 
twenty or thirty half-grown, half-starved, half-dead r 
Whereas, take them into the country — ^to say nothing 
sewer-rats — and let them take the rats as they rush ft 
their holes, and I think that in most cases half a do 
would be more than these little pigmy heroes would c 
lor, unless they were of a very genuine breed. 

I once saw this matter put to the test. The ownei 
the dog was extremely loud in its praises, and certain] 
very pretty little fancy animal it was, about six poundi 
weight ; but, nevertheless, its master had most wofi 
overrated its abilities, because it had once killed thirty rati 
a pit, for which he bought it at a very handsome price. 
the present instance he had backed it for a round sinii 
Jn'Jl thirty fresh rats as tl[iey tw^%^ iioxsi %i X^^sk-cte 
Every one was requested to stand at a d\?^«xicfe, «i >(iba^ 
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migiit have fair play. All being in readiness, and the 
rant waiting to bag the game, two ferrets were turned 
» the stack, when out ran a young rat ; this he killed 
erly. The master called out to the servant to be quick 
bag it ; when out popped a second, rather larger, which 
e him some little trouble, but he succeeded in killing it 
K The smiling servant picked it up instantly, and popped it 
) the bag with the other. Then, after a few minutes' 
se, out stole a big fellow. At him went the dog ; but 
iead of his pinning the rat, the rat pinned him by the 
e, and there held him till all his propensities for rat- 
ing had entirely evaporated in yells and squeals. Indeed 
Y were forced to kill the rat to extricate the dog ; and 
they not held the dog tight, he would have tried who 
I the best runner. However, not all the threatening and 
dng resorted to could induce the dog to look at another 
except to see that it was not coming after him ; and so 
master lost his money. 

!*errets^ like rats, vary very much in courage. Five or 
times have I seen ferrets so completely cowed by a rat, 
li they would never after look at another; and as for 
ting, they would go anywhere you pleased, except into a 
hole. But generally speaking, where there is no retreat, 
ets prove too much for ordinary rats ; though my large 
e ferret, of which I have already spoken, was so com- 
ely beaten by a single rat, that he would never after 
t anything. It happened, in my absence, that a neighbour 
aght a rat in a trap of his own construction, the ends of 
ch came down with springs. It was a complicated affair; 
^ever, the rat was a very large one, though nothing near 
size of the ferret ; but one of the doors, or falls, had 
jht the rat by one of its hind-feet, and there held it tight, 
fitther s porter brought the old ferret, and not only put 
I at the other end, but shut it in. Upon returning soon 
r^ and ascertaining what had been done, I opened the 
>, when out rushed the ferret, bleeding and completely 
ten ; so much so, that never after would he face or hunt 
thing. The reason was obvious, for the rat having been 
jht by the hind-foot, had become so de&petaAift., «3y^\i««^% 
> to reach from side to side at the aatn© tYaift> ^o\sv\xs& 
\ion in the trap, be was compelled to ataud ItcotlXas^^V^ 

h2 
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opponent. The place, too, was perfectly dark ; the 
que nee was, that whichever way the ferret turned, 
the full length of the rat's teeth, and hence his total < 
but could he have got behind, or sideways, the result 
have been different. 

Thus it is with inexperienced persons ; they will sp 
best cat, dog, or ferret in the world ! They forg( 
though these animals may have great courage, they I 
the same time feelings the same as themselves, and 
fonder of being knocked about, or bitten by rats, tha 
are. However, my ferret was rendered worthless ; ; 
warn my readers against another folly, I may here m 
that this man spoiled a very excellent puppy of mi 
giving him a rat in a gin-trap ; he did not let the ral 
but threw it down, trap and all. The result was, thai 
the puppy shook the rat, he nearly knocked one of hi 
eyes out with a comer of the trap, and was blind ever 
nor would he ever touch another rat, or anything else 

A few years since, an account was published in th< 
papers, of a little girl who was passing through a 
when she observed a magpie and a i^t engaged in 
combat. In breathless haste she ran home, and b 
some men to the spot, who found that, in her absc 
second magpie had come to the assistance of the first, 
battle was raging furiously, with no flinching on 
side. However, after some minutes of desperate 
gling, they succeeded in killing the rat ; though it a 
he stood to his work most bravely, and fought 1 
last. 

If this does not say much for his cunning and stren. 
says a great deal for his courage; or he would ha\ 
a retreat, and not stood to be picked to death. 

It is a curious £Bict, that when male rats become agi 
sombre, they will retire into solitude, and there live by 
selves, in perfect enmity and disgust with the whole o 
fraternity. In this way it is possible they may live 
time, and in the end die a natural death ; whereas, bi 
ping among their community, they would most assure 
eaten up as soon as they became drowsy, peevish, or de 
In their retirement they often ^W ovi^ to a. ^eaX. ««», t\ 
S'ood Jiving, steady habits, and pVenty oi Te%\. *, ^\i^ V^ 
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a sturdy opponent for any animal that may venture to assail 
them. 

I was witness to a case of this kind, wherein my dog 
Pinoher was most unceremoniously vanquished. We came 
inadvertently upon one of these grizzly gentlemen's retreats. 
He gave us no trouble to unearth him, but came forth with 
^ the confidence and daring of a Celtic chief, to take a 
dignified survey of all around, as if to see who or what 
it was that dared to intrude upon his territory. He caught 
sight of Pincher, and with head and tail erect, pressed boldly 
forward to the fray. I cheered on the dog. The attack was 
mutual, but soon ended in the total defeat of poor Pincher. 
Btill, I must remind you that Pincher, though a very hand- 
some dog, was nevertheless a chance-bred one. Away he 
ran with all his might, yelping as he went, from the smarting 
effects of a deep wound he received just over the. eye ; and 
ihe conqueror retired doggedly to his hole, after making two 
or three threatening pauses, in apparent defiance of me. 
I could have killed him with my stick, but I was too much 
pleased with him. Nor did I feel justified, since he had 
won the battle fiairly and honourably. However, I paid 
him a visit the next morning, accompanied by my little dog, 
Twinger! Twinger was a small, handsome, high-bred 
animal, not half the weight of Pincher, and possessing all 
the restless petulance and buoyant elasticity of a first-rate 
blood-horse. "We were soon on the ground. Out came the 
rat to receive us, and seemed even more resolute than the 
day before. Perhaps his success with Pincher had emboldened 
1^ him. Be that as it may, Twinger no sooner saw him, than at 
it they went, and a most desperate battle ensued. The ground 
was very sloping, being on a hill-side, and they rolled over 
and over several times ; but the rat being so large, the dog's 
mouth was not big enough to grasp him ; consequently the 
dog got most severely punished, which only made him the 
more determined. At last he succeeded in catching him across 

.the nape of the neck, and then it was all over with the 
poor rat. Still he struggled boldly to the very last, and 
<iied like a hero. 

Here was a degree of courage exhibited by a rat that 
I newer saw surpassed hy any other animoX , iot TkSi ^xs^ssss^^ 

whatever its size or courage may be, con do tblox^ VJdskdl^^ 
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till it dies, and this he did, with the most unflinching - 
determination. - 

I may as well here mention that these old gentlemen, or ^ 
rather retired rats, having been, as it were, surfeited with vf 
satiety, become entirely changed in their disposition ; and ^ 
then possess feelings towards the female.s as loathsome and 
malignant, as before they were ardent and importunate. 
They will beat off or kill any rat, whether male or female, 
that shall dare to intrude upon their privacy. The con- 
sequence is, that they often, like the rats of Siam, keep the 
premises entirely free, where they chance to take up their 
abode ; and should any anxious mother seek an asylum in 
his domains, for the purpose of rearing her young in 
secret, as sure as he finds them out, so sure will he 
eat them, and her too, if he can catch her. Herein is he in- 
finitely superior to either cat or dog, for keeping the founda- 
tion of your premises clear of vermin, because he can go 
where they cannot. But then it is necessary to be certain 
that he is a retired gentleman, and not a pioneer, before yoa 
allow him fair possession of your premises, or you may have 
cause to rue your indiscretion. Still this matter can be 
easily ascertained by a little careful observation. If he be 
regular in his haunts and feeding, and there are no signs of 
another about the place, then the matter is pretty clear ; but 
if you find that he allows others to keep him company, that 
instant set to work and get rid of them and him too^ or yoa 
may soon be inundated. 

About five-and-thirty years since, a countryman came to 
London, and bix)ught with him a large tame rat, which he 
led about by a chain and collar ; but when the creature was 
tired he would carry it on his arm, or in his bosom or 
pocket. The curiosity of such a sight drew many pence 
from the passers-by ; nor indeed was this the only way the 
rat realized money for its master. It had fought many bat- 
tles with dogs for various sums, ranging between five shillings 
and a guinea each match ; and in all of which he had proved 
victorious. But, alas ! he fought one battle too many. It 
happened, that while standing by Tyburn Gate, with a 
number of people round him, a groom came along with a 
b'itJe white rough terrier ; \jut aeevn^ tla^ x«.t, ha caught up 
tie dcg; and xemonstrated with tloi^k "mao. ioT \feV»3i^ \^Ba Tiik 
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be on the ground. " Oh," said the countryman, " if you're 
not afraid of your dog, I'm not afraid o' my rat." The result 
was^ that after some warm words, the animals were matched 
to fight for a wager of ten shillings ; and they retired to the 
grass in Hyde Park to decide it. The countryman no sooner 
took off the collar, and put down the rat, than the creature 
seemed quite ready for the contest. It appeared that Master 
Bat had one peculiar way of serving his opponents, which 
was to wait steadily till they made the attack, then seize 
them £EU3t by the nose, and there hold them till they had had 
enough of it. The last battle, however, proved not only a 
fEolure, but the death of the little hero also. For when all 
was ready, the dog was let loose ; but instead of the rat 
seizing him by the nose, it missed its mark, and caught him 
by the side of the face. At the same instant the dog seized 
the rat by the lower-part of the belly, and tried to shake it, 
but he was too heavy. The countryman seeing the dangerous 
position of his pet, begged and ))rayed of the groom to take 
off the dog ; but before he could succeed the rat let go its 
hold, and fell back dead The poor man burst into tears at 
the loss of his companion, and so pitiable was his lamentation, 
that it excited the commiseration of all around. The groom 
let him have the stakes for the dead rat, for the ]>urpose Ox 
having it stuffed, and preserved as a trophy. Oentlemen and 
others gave him money, and even boys contributed their 
halfpence to sooth his sorrows. He talked to the dead 
animal in a most feeling manner. '^ Ah," said he, ** we have 
travelled many a weary mile together ; and whether I laid 
in straw, or 'neath a hedge, thou hast always slept warm and 
comfortable in my bosom. But its aU over with me now ; 
80 1 mnst e'en go back to the plough again, and settle quietly 
down to farm-work, or anything else they will give me to do, 
to earn an honest Uving." 

In answer to various questions, he said he took the rat 
when very young, and carried it about with him wherever 
he went, and shared his victuals with it ; and from its be- 
coming so tame and attached, he taught it many tricks, such 
as patting on and taking off a little cocked-hat ; also, at the 
word of command, to shoulder a little vroodexL ^vwi, ^^3^<i ^ 
through YSLnous military manoeuvres, awc^ «ka ^QxsxA-^rsi^ 
fhoalder'arms, rzglit-about-fex5e, quick maxc^, 5sl^. "^Nsa^ '^ 
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would jamp through a little hoop, or dance while its 
whistled ; and, lastly, it would finish its performs 
running round after its tail, or rolling over on its ba 
side to side, to the great amusement of the lookers-on. 
that it would stand on its hind-legs to beg ; and the 
a coin was thrown down, it would pick it up in its 
and carry it to its master. 

Some gentlemen, who had been listening to his na 
suggested that a rat was but a rat, and as he had 
successful in training one, why could he not train a 
it would be but a work of time. This idea, it would 
had never before struck him, and seemed to throw t 
ray of sunshine upon his prospects. The poor man 
and after thanking them most gratefully for their \ 
towards him, went his way, evidently determined to 
abilities in the art of training another pet rat. 

The ** Quarterly Review " relates a circumstance 
in a sharp battle was fought between a game li 
a rat, in which the hen proved victorious by kill 
grizzly opponent. But a gentleman living at £ 
ton, had previously experienced a very differeni 
from a parallel case. A large rat paid a visit to 1 
house, wherein he had a number of fine Spanish fov 
among them a favourite game-heii, which was the cl 
of the roost. It would appear, from the loud cackL 
unusual disturbance among the fowls, and the quai 
feathers strewed about the place, that she had hac 
and hardy struggle for victory, but was unsuccessful 
instead of her kiUing the rat, the rat killed her. Gr 
the gentleman's disappointment on going to the ro( 
instead of finding a number of new-laid -eggs, he fo 
poor game-hen with her neck and shoulders dragged 
large rat-hole. On attempting to take her up, he 1 
something was detaining her ; so he gave her a gi 
when the rat, in his anxiety to retain the prize, allow 
self to be dragged half-out of the hole before he woul 
quish his hold. 

A gentleman told me of a battle between a ra 

SaDtam cock, of which he was an eye-witness. He 

that at bia seat in Yorkshire tYiete "waa a.\>^«i\3AhSx3\> 

Iun(^ into which the dining-room o^ne^M^^^^^^ 
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A friena of his, thinking that some Bantams would be a 
great addition to the place, and being himself a fancier 
of those tiny birds, made him a present of half a dozen, 
^otnprising iive hens and a cock. They were of the most 
lieaatifiil gold-spangle kind, known, I believe, as Sir Charles. 
jM>right*8 breed. The cock weighed only a pound, and 
some of the hens less than that ; and a very pretty sight 
ha said it was to see them sparkling in the sun, or strut- 
tkig about among the shrubs, or on the grass-plot. By- 
Imd-by one of the hens hatched nine diminutive chickens, 
and made as much fuss over them as if they had been 
six feet high each. However, the chickens were healthy 
and strong, and the cock was very proud of them. 

When the chicks were about six weeks old, the gentle- 
man missed two of them; on the following morning he missed 
two more ; and the morning after that he missed another. 
He therefore charged his gun, and determined on watching 
t]» remainder of the day, and, if possible, shoot the paltry 
ibief that could run away with such helplesss little crea- 
ipre& The day passed on till after dinner without any sign 
cf an enemy ; but as he and his good lady were at dessert, 
tlfeej saw a lai*ge rat cowering among the shrubs, and evi- 
dmtly after the chickens ; for every now and then he would 
oneep nearer and nearer. The window was open when the 
gentleman cocked his gun and took his station, in order to 
let fly at him as he made a rush. Presently out he dashed, 
ynd, just as the gentleman wa3 going to pull, the cock 
bird flew across his sight ; and Imd he then fired he would 
have shot the cock and rat together; but, as it was, he 
laid down his gun to witness sport of another character ; 
the cock was laying into the rat as hard as he could. 
fie said the battle then became truly novel and interesting, 
though by no means a fair one ; for if the rat once suc- 
ceeded in getting hold of the cock, all further chance for 
the little fellow would be over. So he rang for the servant 
to bring his dog Wallace, a rough Scotch terrier. In the 
interim the rat got hold of the cock by the feathers at 
the back of the head. The cock fought on with all his mighty 
when oat came the feathers in the raVs ihoxi^i^, ^\v\OQk x^2<(k^<^^ 
bothered him, because they stuck in "kna \^ft^. ^^ "s^^"^ 
jecame the cock's turn ; for the rat, m maSsiii^ ^ 'cvx^ 
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missed his aim, when the cock seized him by the nape of 
the neck, and spurred him five or six times before he broke 
loose. The cock, now being winded, began to work round 
for breath ; while, on the other hand, it was quite clear he 
had blinded the rat ; for he reared on his hind-legs, with 
his paws up and his mouth wide open ; and, after standing 
in this position for a second or two, he rushed furiously 
forward while the cock was behind him. These rushes he 
repeated three or four times, each of which the cock as 
dexterously avoided. At last the cock again attacked him. 
The rat turned upon him, and succeeded in catching him bj 
the feathers of the thigh, just as the dog entered the dining- 
room. It now was quite evident the cock had no chance ; 
so the gentleman let loose the dog, which instantly ran and 
Md the rat dead. For the dog's generosity, the cock 
jumped up and flew at him like a little fiiry, and followed 
him into the dining-room, when the gentleman drove him 
out^ and shut the casement. His eyes flashed defiance, and 
he strutted up and down, and crowed enough to crack his 
little throat. He then ran off to the rat, and after pecking 
and striking at it several times, as if to wake it up, he crowed 
two or three times in token of victory. On the gentleman's 
examination of the rat, he found that both its eyes had 
been struck out. This affair certainly showed a great 
degree of courage in the little cock ; but for the rat to conr 
tinue the contest, even after it had been so painfully blinded, 
showed a degree of courage not often to be met with. Still 
this courage is not of that noble character which exerts 
itself for the mere love of victory, and wiU father die than 
surrender ; but it is prompted by the mere cravings of a 
ravenous and' carnivorous appetite, or in self-defence. 

The following is a curious account of a combat between a 
rat and a weasel, which appeared in some of the Scotch 
journals :— 

" A man having entered a plantation on the estate of the 
Earl of Home, in pursuit of rats, he observed one in deadly 
strife with a weasel. How long they had been fighting 
before he came he could not say ; but, being besmeared aU 
over with blood and mud, they presented a sorry spectade^ 
parts of their bodies being rendeTedbax©iioTCL\.\ifti\xx havin^^ 
^feen torn off. The man stood qvuetly to «efc \\i^ xwaBoJA*^ v&k 
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lys that whenever they felt exhausted, they left ofi^ and 
red themselves a few moments to recover their breath, 
then set-to again with redoubled fury. In the last 
. they continued closely engaged for about ten minutes 
L lit^e advantage to either, though the rat was much 
smallest. After that, the rat began to show symp- 
} of distress, and at last surrendered through sheer 
lustion, when the weasel t^visted his body completely 
id that of his victim, and, seizing him by the throat, 
)T left his hold until life was extinct. And then, as the 
states, though much punished, he marched off with all 
importance which victory alone inspires." 
. few years since, as a washerwoman was engaged drying 
les on the dock at Dumfries, she accidentally struck her 
against an object on the ground, which proved to be a 
9 rat. The infuiiated animal turned upon the woman, 
sprung at her throat with the most determined ferocity, 
defended herself with her hands, and succeeded in knock- 
lim down each time he attempted to fasten upon her. At 
in stepping back, she lost> her balance and fell, when the 
ittempted to follow up the advantage, and certainly would 
s done her some serious bodily harm, had she not 
mtly sprang to her feet, and renewed the contest. 
in and again the little brute made for the throat, and the 
ggle might have continued long enough, had not another 
lan and a boy come to her assistance, when, by a liberal 
>ly of thumps and kicks, they managed to lay him 
trate. 

jiother occurrence, unfortunately attended with circum- 
ces of a melancholy character, took place on the premises 
, livery-stable keeper, by which a gentleman's coachman 
his life. The evidence upon the inquest went to show 
. the deceased, in taking his horses into the stable, met with 
ppositionfrom the animals, which was very unusual, as they 
eased no vicious propensities whatever. The deceased, in 
lavouring to bring one of the horses up to the trough 
at its food, discovered a large rat in the manger, which, 
)pears, flew at the animals every time they attempted to 
x)ach, and hence their fright and reluctance to eat. TVi^ 
lased^ on making the discovery, endeavoux^^ \j^ '^s^^(^s^^ 
vrluch sprang over his head on the TQLorafi?a\>w^, wcA^Ssas 
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SO alarmed the animal that he plunged most violently ; thoo 
reaiing on his hind legs, struck down the deceased with sadi 
force as to break his jaw to pieces. The injuries were $» 
severe that he died shortly afterwards. 

I shall conclude this chapter on the courage, ferocity, and 
cunning of rats, by presenting two anecdotes, derived from 
authentic sources ; the first from Mr. Jesse, and the second 
from the "Quarterly Review." Mr. Jesse, in the followii^ 
narrative, gives a striking instance not only of the courage 
but the sagacity of these animals, as manifested in an expeih 
ment tried by a medical friend residing at Kingston, who is 
much devoted to the pursuit of natural history. " Thif 
gentleman," says Mr. Jesse, " having entertained a great^eal 
of surprise and doubt that the ferret, an animal of such fdow 
locomotive powers, should be so destructive to the rat 'tribes 
determined to put the matter to the test, by bringing two of 
these animcds fairly together, so that he might judge of their 
respective powers. He first selected a fine specimen of % 
large full-grown rat ; then an equally strong male ferret — one 
that had been accustomed to rat-hunting. His son was wiiih 
him, and they turned the two animals into an empty room 
which had but one window. Here they purposed waiting 
patiently to see the whole process of the encounter. Immer 
diately upon being liberated, the rat ran round the room as 
if searching for a hole ; but not finding any means of escape^ 
he uttered a piercing shriek ; then with the most prompt 
decision took his station directly under the light, thus gaining 
over his adversary the advantage of the sun. The ferret now 
erected his head, snifted about, and seemed fearlessly to ptiak 
his way towards the spot where the scent of his game was 
strongest, at the same time facing the light in full fronts 
and preparing himself with avidity to seize upon his prey. 
No sooner, however, had he approached within two feet of 
his watchful foe, than the rat, again uttering a loud ccy, 
rushed at him, and in a violent attack inflicted a sovoie 
wound on the head of the ferret, which soon discovered 
itself by the blood that flowed from it. The ferret seemed 
astonished at the charge, and retreated with evident discom- 
Mure, while the rat, instead of following up the advantage he 
Aad gained, instantly withdrew to \i\a ^Wacsvi \mdec the 
window. The ferret soon recovered VXie ^w^V^Xjia^ «5isr 
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ttttned, and, erecting his head, he agun took the field. The 
teoond rencontre was an exact repetition of the first, with 
tiiis exception^ that on the rush of the rat to the conflict, 
the ferret appeared more collected, and evidentlj showed a 
desire to get a Arm hold of his enemy. The strength of the 
nt, however, was prodigiously great, and he again succeeded 
in not only avoiding the deadly embrace of the ferret, but 
also inflicted another severe wound on the head ; he then 
ntamed to his retreat under the window, when the ferret 
tieeined less anxious to renew the conflict. These attacks 
were renewed at intervals for nearly two hours, always end- 
ing in the failure of the ferret, which was evidently flghting 
to a disadvantage from the light falling full in its eyes when- 
-ever it approached the rat, which wisely kept its ground, 
ttid never tor a moment lost sight of the advantage it had 
obtained in the onset. In order to prove whether the choice 
of his position depended upon accident, the medical gentle- 
tDftn managed to dislodge the rat, and then stationed him- 
jMlf under the window ; but the moment the ferret attempted 
i& make his approach, the rat, evidently aware of the advan- 
tage it had lost, endeavoured to creep between the gentle- 
man's legs, thus losing sight of his natural fear of man, under 
the danger which awaited him from his more deadly enemy. 

** The ferret by this time had learned a profitable lesson, 
and prepared to approach the rat in a more wily manner 
h^ creeping insidiously along the skirting, and thus avoiding 
tibe glare of light that had heretofore baffled his attempts. 
The rat still pursued, with the greatest energy, his original 
mode of attach namely, inflicting a wound, and at the same 
time avoiding a close combat ; whilst it was equally certain 
that his foe was intent upon lapng hold of and grasping his 
intended victim in his murderous embrace. 

*• The character of the fight, which had lasted over three 
hoars, was now evidently changed, and the rat seemed per- 
fectly conscious of the wrong the gentleman had done it, in 
depriving it of its original advantage ; at the same time, like 
the Swedish hero, it had taught its frequently beaten foe to 
beat itself in turn. At last, in a lengthened struggle, the 
Ferret succeeded in accomplishing ita or\^^^-Yc^^\A^ 
grapple; when the rat, conscious of its ceitavix i"a.\»^^ xaa.^^ 
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no further effort, but sent forth a plaintive shriek^ and then 
surrendered quietly to its ruthless foe." 

Mr. Jesse says, the progress of this experiment brought 
to proof the iustinctive character both of the rat and ferret, 
and their reasoning powers. Still it must be borne in 
mind, that this was by no means a Mr contest, because it 
took not only tbe ferret, but the doctor too, to defeat the rat; 
and I perfectly agree with Mr. Jesse's belief that in a state 
of nature, or in a fair field, the rat would prove triumphant; 
but that in close quarters, and particularly in the dark, the 
insidious ferret would in most cases prove the victor. 

For the autheuticity of the next anecdote I am indebted 
to the " Quarterly Review." 

A gentleman was witness to a battle between a rat 
and a ferret, with this great difference — the rat had 
fair play, and was allowed to hold fair possession of the ad- 
vantageous position it had struggled for, and which position 
enabled it to beat off and defeat the wily ferret, which wa& 
absolutely bitten into shreds over the head and muzzla 
The repetition of the same system of attack and defence by 
a second animal shows that this ^mrticular species of cunning 
is a general faculty of the rat tribe. Still, the main supe- 
riority of the ferret is, not only its dogged determination to 
retain its hold, when once it has fastened on its prey, but 
to suck the life's blood of its victim ; whereas the rat 
mostly fights by a succession of single bites, which wound 
but do not always destroy. Nevertheless they will some- 
times hang on by their teeth with great tenacity, and rather 
suffer death than relinquish their hold ; still they never 
roll on their sides, and cuddle up their victim with that 
deadly, bear-like hug, as does the ferret, and the whole of 
the weasel tribe. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

UNITED ATTACKS OF RATS. 

That rats feel unity to be strength, and beoondng em- 
boldened by numbers make united attacks and combined 
onslaughts, are facts not generally known or understood, 
but which the following accounts may satisfactorily prove. 

At one end of the Serpentine Kiver, there is an arch 
passing beneath the pathway to a precipice of rugged 
stones on the opposite side, for carrying off the surper- 
fluous waters of the river, after heavy rains, &c. On 
either side of this precipice there are trees, bushes, long 
grass, &c., in profusion; these form an excellent retreat 
for a multitude of rats, which have taken shelter there, and 
which, I am informed by one of the park-keepers, commit 
great ravages among her Majesty's ducks. On a summer's 
afternoon, as I was passing by this spot, there were 
numbers of these rats, of very large size, regaling themselves 
on the remains of a dead cat, which had been thrown over 
the railings. Several persons were looking on, when one indi- 
vidual pitched a little stone at them ; but, so far from their 
being Mghtened or running away, they ran after the stone 
as it rolled down the precipice to the water at the bottom. 
This afforded sport for some minutes by keeping them run- 
ning after small stones, when up came a boy with a little, 
active, barking cur ; the boy hallooed his dog, and put it 
through the railings. When it made its way towards them, 
they all cowered down like so many cats after a bird, 
evidently with a design of making a simultaneous attack ; 
bat the dog, being suspicious of their design, began barking 
and jumping, as you will frequently see them do in front of 
a cow. The rats, nothing daunted, crept nearer and nearer, 
when one sprang at him, and another, then a third, and so 
on as they came within distance, all of which he as dexter- 
ously avoided by jumping out of their 'wa^ Wi^ \«:^!es!l^. 
At last the attacks and returns to the c\ieiX^e\»cwafe Wi ^Sja^s- 
md determined, that, like a sensible cur, Yi^ \»\X£U^ -os^^ 
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Ills heels and i*an away, evidently to the chagrin of the T$,iM, 
who began quaiTelling with each other. At this junctor^ 
up came a dog-dealer with a very handsome black tail' 
terrier in a chain. To unloose him was but the work of 'Hf 
moment, and in he went. The rats were ready to reoeiVe' 

. him. One sprang and met him, which the dog caught iiif' 
his mouth, and as quickly let fitll dead. A second sprang, ancJI' 
received a chop from his teeth and felL A thmi had itif 
life shook out of it, and so on, till he demolished some seven' 
or eight, when away ran all the rest at once. - The t\an^ 
was but the work of a minute. Yet it was evident to ever^' 
one present, that rats act in unison, and have their pvinciploi' 
of attack and defence. 

I was lately informed by a gentleman that in the 
house where he resided, the landlady had a very fine tor-' 
toiseshell cat, which was much valued for its abilities in' 
killing rats, with which at times the premises were very- 
much infested. The kitchens, it appears, were kept ai 
mere lumber-rooms, whither the cat was in the habit of' 
repairing, for the purpose of gratifying her propensity for 
rat-killing. However, one morning, when one of the domes^' 
tics went down stairs, he found the poor cat in a mort 
helpless and lamentable condition. The household waB 
summoned to witness the catastrophe, and a pitiable sight ifc 
was. There lay the poor cat, perfectly helpless, and in the 
agonies of death. They may well say a cat has nine liven; 
for the flesh of the back and other parts of its body, from 
the nai)e of the neck to the root of the tail, was eaten entirely 
away to the bare bone. The poor animal was unable to 
move a limb, and looked up most piteously in their &cefl. 
My informant requested them, in charity, to put it out of 
its misery, which was done accordingly. 

Kow not one rat, nor do I believe half a dozen, oould 
have so maltreated the poor cat, because she would have 
fought till she broke loose, and then have bounded up some- ' 
where out of their reach. It must therefore have been ai 
resolution on the part of numbers ; for a cat is a most 
vicious and determined fighter in cases of danger ; and no- 
thing but overwhelming numbers could ever have served 

poor pass as she was served. 
-Not long ago there appeared m «k comxlXiT^ "^idr^x^ V^ 
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aceonnt of a most extraordinary contest between a body 
of zmts and some terriers. " The persons employed in some 
exfcenslTe grain stores, were one evening alarmed by the 
fitnous contention of dogs, and a great noise pitx^e^ding 
fiua the lower end of the yard. On the men arming them- 
ahes, and hmrying to the spot with lights in their hands, 
an extraordinary scene presented itselfl There were tlion- 
Mads of rats gathered together on and about a cart, at 
t^ bottom of which lay the shakings of some meal-bags, 
ttid a forious battle was raging between the rats, on the 
«be part, and two fine terrier dogs, belonging to the master 
of the stores, on the other. Emboldened by numbers, 
ibe rats firmly maintained their ground, though numbers 
of their comrades lay dead, while, on the other hand, the 
dogs were, as nearly as possible, overpowered when the men 
came to their assistance ; and, even after the arrival of the 
men and lights, the rats did not retreat, but stood in obsti- 
nate defiance, till they were most unceremoniously beaten 
«ray with sticks and staves. The dogs were severely bitten 
nil over their heads and bodies, and indeed in every part of 
them, — so much so, that on the following day they could 
scarcely move." 

« This is the first case " (says the paper referred to) " in 
which we have known these noxious vermin to stand in 
combined force against dogs, though there are well-attested 
cases of their attacking children, and even grown-up 
persons." 

Here we have a tolerably clear illustration of the union 
lad combined determination, on the part of rats, to assist 
and support each other, in cases either of attack or defence ; 
and there is little doubt, had the men arrived about a quarter 
of an hour later, that the dogs would have shared the £9Lte of 
the poor tortoiseshell cat. Neither do I believe, had the 
celebrated Billy been there, or any of the renowned rat- 
killing dogs of the present day, that they would have 
fitted any better ; because overwhelming numbers will defeat 
anything. That tliere was no want of courage on the 
port of these dogs, the circumstances of the case prove 
beyond a doubt ; for though they were Beverely \i\>xi\^^^^ 
and nearly overpowered, when the men came, efcTi^X^^^ ^^'t^ 
ticking' to their work like Spartans, and n.o\;^i\Ti^ ^<3^ 

I 
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them in the shape of running away. Bat let ns bear in mind, 
that these rats were, we might say, one feimily, and acting in 
unison ; and not only that, — they were in their native 
grounds, and full of health and vigour. But how different 
is it with those rats that are put into the pita for matches 1 
They, for the most part, ai*e brought from various district^ J 
and mixed together under most uncomfortable circumstances; ^ 
consequently they have nothing like union among them. • i 

It is recorded that, a few years ago, four condemned 
criminals made their escape from Newgate prison, by descend* 
ing from a water-closet into the sewer, having formed thi 
daring project of proceeding along it to the River Thames ; 
but when they got as far as Fleet Market, they were beaet 
on every side by such legions of rats, that the unhappy men 
screamed with agony. The people, hearing their cries, tore - 
up the iron-gratings, and hoisted them out ; when they wew 
only too glad to be conducted safely back to prison. 

The men who enter the sewers for the purpose of cleans- 
ing or repairing them, always carry lights, and go in too 
great force to be attacked. 

A short time back appeared an account of a most ferociou F 
attack made by rats on the wife of a labourer. She was in ■ 
bed with her husband, and child, two years of age ; when, 
about midnight, she was suddenly awoke by a most excn^ 
ciating pain, and the agonizing shrieks of her helpless child. 
She threw up her hand, and grasped a great rat that had josfc 
plunged its teeth into her temple. The brute let go its hold, 
and after cutting her finger in two places, made its escape. 
Out of bed she jumped, and struck a light; then, upon raising 
her infant child, she found the blood streaming from seven! 
wounds in its head, as also from one of its lingers, which ww 
fearfully lacerated. The whole was the work but of a few 
seconds. It was quite clear that a number of these ferociov 
creatures had made a simultaneous attack upon them ; and 
had she not shown the resolution she did, the consequences 
misrht have been most disastrous. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THEIB NATURAL ^VEAPONS. 

Hating treated of the courage, ferocity, and cunniDg of 
rats, we shall now proceed to notice those formidable weapons 
with which nature has endowed them, viz., their teeth. 

The propensity of these animals for gnawing is not merely 
the result of a reckless determination to overcome impedi- 
ments, but a necessity of their existence. " The rat " (says 
^ Bentley's Miscellany ') " has four formidable weapons in the 
shape of long sharp teeth ; two in front of the upper-jaw, 
and two corresponding in the lower. These are formed in the 
shape of wedges ; and, by the following wonderful provision 
of nature, have always a fine, sharp, cutting edge. On 
examining them carefully, we find that the inner part is of a 
aofb ivory-like composition, which may be easily worn away ; 
whereas the outside is composed of glass-like enamel, which 
is excessively hard. The upper-teeth work exactly into the 
under, so that the centres of. the opposed teeth meet exactly 
in. the act of gnawing ; the soft part is thus being perpetuaUy 
worn away, while the hard part keeps a sharp dusel-Hke 
edge ; at the same time, the teeth keep growing up from the 
bottom, so that, as they wear away, a fresh supply is ready. 
Thus the ceaseless working of the rat's incisor-teeth against 
some hard substance is absolutely necessary to keep them 
down ; and if he did not gnaw for hLs subsistence, he would 
be compelled to gnaw, to prevent his jaw being gradually 
locked by the rapid development." 

In consequence of the arrangement of nature just de- 
scribed, there is a belief current, that if one of the teeth 
be removed, either by force or accident, the corresponding 
tooth will continue to grow, and, as there is nothing to grind 
it away, will increase till it turns upon itself and forms a 
perfect ring. They also state, that if it be an under-tooth 
it sometimes will even run into the skaW a\iOve. '■''^fieeJiXK^^ 
Miscellany" states, that there ia a pTeipaxa\.\o\i Vxi *Cw&i 
Mnsetun of the Royal CoUe^ of Surgeons N?\a<^ *^w^^wi«5 
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this fact. It IS, they say, an incisor tooth of a rat, which, 
from the cause above mentioned, has increased its growth 
upwards to such a degree, that it has formed a complete 
circle and a segment of another ; the diameter of it, is about 
large enough to admit a good-sized thumb. 

To substantiate this point, the " Quarterly Review* 
says, " We once saw a newly-killed rat to which tbii 
misfortune had occurred. The tooth, which was an tipper 
one, had in this case also formed a complete circle, and the 
point, in winding round, had passed through the lip <^ the 
animal." 

However curious all this may appear, and pretty iii 
theory, still, in taking a practical survey of the subject^ it 
appears very much like a physical impossibility. We know 
well that there is no accounting for the freaks of 
nature, and should she provide a rat with but one incisor 
tooth instead of four, then might we easily imagine that, 
from its curved or circular formation, it would, in the event 
of its continuous growth, and the entire absence of all 
obstructions, become a perfect ring, or rather a kind of 
diminishing circle. But for a rat, either by force or aod* 
dent, to lose an upper tooth, and then for the correspondiiq; 
one in the lower jaw to grow out of the mouth, and wind 
its way round till it passes into the skull, or for an 
upper tooth to grow through the under-lip till it forms 
a complete circle, seems to us not only mysterious but 
])aradoxical ; because, from the close proximity of the teeth 
in either jaw, and their flexibility, we cannot conceive ho# 
it is possible for a rat to gnaw a hole through our floorinj^ 
or through a brick wall, without the whole of the inciflor 
teeth coming more or less in contact with the subfitano^ 
gnawed. 

Now, with all deference to these gentlemen, let ns, ftr 
experiment's sake, break out an under incisor tooth of a nt^ 
and then keep him on soft bread and milk for six months, to 
prevent the teeth being ground down by any hard edb' 
stance. What then might we expect ? Why, that the aonaoA 
pair, coming in constant contact with each other in the come 
of eating, would, to a certain extent, impede their growth ; 
ivbile, at the same time, tlie odd one, \i«srai\^ xin^iiisQsm^ ^ i 
check its growth, would extend to, say a Q^«cV«c oi v[^Vsi^ 
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bejoiid its next-door neighbour. Let us suppose this to be 
tte case, and now let us give him a plank or the comer of 
^ brick to gnaw, and what then will be the fact 1 Why, 
tbat the projecting tooth and the under one will grip the 
brick at oblique angles, while the corresponding one will 
remain idle ; and, if the rat incautiously puts on too much 
power, the result will be that he will force the teeth out 
fideways, if not break them. But, in the event of his going 
mre cautiously to work, the odd teeth will continue to act 
together till the protruding tooth is ground down to a 
slightly oblique level with its neighbour, and in this position 
will they remain as long as the rat lives. 

This is our view of the matter ; but as to whether the 
]»eparations spoken of are really rats' teeth at all, we shall 
]u,Ye them in the hands of more profound philosophers to 
4eoide. 

- ^ It has often been matter of wonder and surprise as to 
how it is that both rats and mice can come head first down 
perpendicular &ncings, trees, walls, wire-work, &c. without 
filling ; but more especially that they do not tumble in, 
bead first, and get a sousing for their trouble, when they 
attempt to drink out of cans, pails, tubs, &c, when the 
vaier is several inches from the top. I have watched both 
rats, fiiice^ and squirrels, drink out of vessels where the 
water has been deeper down than the whole length of their 
bpdiea The truth is, they can let themselves down and 
diink at the entire length of their heads, neck, body, and 
kga, as far as their claws or middle joint of their hind toes, 
md then escape without wetting a hair. 

.The reason is obvious, for if you examine their hind- 
ii^ and feet, you will find that they will turn outwards 
with the greatest suppleness till what we may call the 
lidel is in fii-ont ; so that the animals can hang on by their 
lund toes or talons to the bark of trees, rough palings, 
sr dilapidated walls, and then let themselves down by a 
^[eaatle shuffling kind of motion, at the same time checking 
A^mselves with the talons of the inside toes, or thumbs of 
bhe fore-feet. 

As to their drinking out of deep vessels, Wio^^ «ftfc\!L\i^V5cL 
mta and & squirrel bang on to the edge oi «i "^p^^ ^'jniiJcL >^€tt 
£dJ toeg^ and quench their thirst wbeix t\ie ^«roX«t ^ "^^ 
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bottom has been scarcely an inch deep. But. uny earthen 
vessel, where the brim is thick, round, and glazed, bothers 
them. Hence arises the necessity for farmers having their 
milk-dishes either of glass or thick earthenware, well glased 
within and without ; and then they will preserve both their 
milk and cream free from their ravages. 

However offensive and disgusting may be the appearance 
of rats'-teeth marks in our food or furniture, stUl to workers 
in ivory they are invahiable signs of excellence. The 
" Quarterly Keview " teUs us, that the rats are the beit 
judges, and that the ivory-turners, &o. always look out fisr 
their teeth -marks on any part of an elephant's tusk they 
may wish to purchase, because the animals invariably attack . 
that tusk, or portion of a tusk, which abounds with aoinuil j 
oil, in preference to that which contains phosphate of limei 
Herein do turners, &c. find an infallible guide, where elas- 
ticity and transparency are the necessary qnalities for a 
material much used in the decorative arts. 



CHAPTER XV. 

ARTICLES MANUFACTURED FROM RAT-SKINS, LADY'S 

GLOVES, <fec. 

HAViNa SO far treated of the nature and habits of the 
rat, let us now proced to ascertain the nature of hia akin 
and carcass. 

Now my readers may be anxious to know for what pur- 
pose the London merchant purchased the six hundred 
thousand rat-skins in Paris ; and for their enlightenment I 
will tell them. It was to change these skins from the 
loathsome, detestable things they were, into the most valued 
of all manufactured articles, because they are coveted by the 
ladies, and courted by the gentlemen. This may surprise the 
reader, but I will soon solve the mystery. In the first 
place, we will take the most beautiful, and at the same 
idme the most daugerous, thing in creation. Yon will ask 
xae what tb&t can be, and my xepVy la — -T^^ ^aai\«!BA.^ » 
/«<fc whicbf from the beginning, Ic^aa m«Aft \xtf»t«i ^nsJ^ d 
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{Ailosopbers and siiinerB,of saints and sages, than all tlie 
temptations in the world besides. 

" Now, Sir Charles " (to assume a case), "you had the 

honoar, yesterday morning, of accompanying your betrothed 
to the mercer^s shop, to procure some little necessaries for 
the evening ball Those matters being settled, it then became 
yoar part to play the gallant knight ; upon which you stoutly 
demanded to see some ladies* kid gloves — some of the very 
Imt French kid ; for nothing less would suit. Down the . 
riiopman brought them with a gusto, being very sanguine in 
tiieur praise, because he considered them an article not to be 
equalled ; at the same time declaring he could fold a pair of 
them up and place them in a walnut shelL Your lady-love 
Was 80 delighted, when she beheld them, that two pairs were 
instantly selected — a primrose pair for the morning wear, 
and a white pair for the coming evening. That done, 
you threw down your three half-crowns like a hero, and 
thought yourself the happiest man alive. But what fol- 
lowed 1 Why, you no sooner arrived home, than off the 
lady ran in ecstasies to mamma and papa, and sisters, and 
servants, and, indeed, any and every one in the house, to 
show them the dear, delightful present you had made her. 
Did the matter end there 1 Certainly not ; for you, iu the 
ardoor of love, must have the honour of helping to try them 
on. You did so, and certainly nothing could be more 
purely white or delicately soft, except the fair hands that 
wore them ! At least, so you thought. Then, with what a 
dim gaze of frenzy- did you look upon the objects of your 
adoration, and to soothe the agitation of your throbbing heart, 
jaa sank as if by magic on one knee, then fervently pressing 
her hands to your quivering lips you kissed — ^what? — her 
hands ? — No. French kid gloves 1 — No. What then 1 — 
Why, rait-^kvna ? Nay, do not start ; I say rat-skins, the 
primitive owners of which used to live by sometimes devouring 
horse-flesh at Montfau^on, and at others feeding on the veriest 
filth and garbage in the sewers of Paris ; and yet withal, 
nothing in the wide world can equal rat-skins for beautifying 
even the fair hands of our most beloved sovemgn Queen 
Tictoiia. 
To me it is a mystery why rai-Bkiii% ^o\:C^^ \i^ ^ ^ 
obJectionabJe for glovea, when, at the same t\me,^^ ^vd& < 
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stinking polecats are sewn together and made Into long 
rollypoliea for twisting round tlie fair necks of oar ladie^^to 
shield them from the rude attacks of wind and weather, and 
which roily polies are commonly known as boas. Batt^ 
make the armory still more complete, a large round thin^ii 
made, somewhat resembling a drum, open at each end, t» 
hide their hands and arms in, — ^which <£rum the furriera oiUi 
a muff; and being covered with the skins of polecatB»B 
pronounced to be fitch of the finest quality. But it is detf 
that fitch is neither more nor less than polecats' skins^ iixto 
wliich the ladies thrust their delicate hands and arms iq> 
to their elbows ! and with boas and tippets of the aann 
mateiial muffle up their ears and eyes, to make theii^ 
warm and comfortable; yet they never dream of stinking 
polecats. 

Then, again, the crowns of kings are rendered soft and 
easy to their royal brows by being lined and turned up wiA 
stoats' skins; but which stoat-skins are better known to 
ladies and furriers as ermine. In warmer and more tempente 
regions, the stoat is of a reddish-brown on the back and 
sides ; and the throat, belly, &c. are white, except the istSS^ 
the tip of which is invariably black. But in colder climatfli^ 
all but the tip of the tail is yellowish-white, and is held in 
great estimation for its fur. The consequence is, that in the 
icy regions, vast numbers of the native tribes, as well as 
foreigners, are in the habit of traversing immense tracts of 
country, amid ice and snow, for weeks and months together^ 
in quest of these little animals. They are captured hf 
hunting and trapping. Their skins and tails are torn o£^ 
and dressed, in order to keep the fur sound ; and, when pro* 
perly prepared, they are sewn together with the black tips 
of the tails sticking out here and there. This is the invaluable 
ermine which works so many charms and wonders among 
those teasing little creatures, the fair sex ! Still, at the saM 
time, what more delightful or dignified present can any loid 
make his lady than presenting her with a complete suit dl 
ermine, comprising muff, cufis, cape, tippet, boa, and clodL 
I know of no present that will give such general and infinite 
satisfaction ; and if any one doubts what I say, let him trf 
the experiment with his wife or "betto^^e^ «iv^ ^ftfeSi^Sowj 
</o not ID return declare him t\ie dearea.\» cT^%X.\a^>Ksn2a%»«j^ 
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baoome as loving and affectionate as the comfort and wannth 
^ stoat-skins can make them. 

r- How comes it, then, that polecats* and stoats* skins are 
Jbeld 80 inestimable, while the poor humble rat*s skin is 
jj^eld in detestation, when in texture and softness it is quite 
#l|cia], if not superior, to either ? The reason is obvious^ 
C^er the whole surface of our island, from shore to shore, 
jeasty west, north, and south, there is scarcely a hole or . 
comer in our homes and farmsteads that is not infested with 
^nvts ; while the banks of our lakes, rivers, streams, and 
yditohes, are completely drilled and intersected with their 
■dbterranean runs and retreats. * Here, then, is the objec- 
tion — they are too common. Still I am satisfied there is no 
one thing can equal them for ladies' gloves, where delicacy 
and softness are the essential requisites to foim the beau- 
ideal of perfection. But my father s maxim may perhaps 
better explain the mystery. He always maintained that 
i^y thing far-fetched and dear-bought was good for the ladies. 
ITevertheless, in despite of every prejudice, should my 
readers at any time wish to impress those delicate things, 
the ladies' hands, with the pure stamp of elegance, just 
tbmst them into rats' skins, and the work is complete. 

la order that the gentlemen may not laugh at the ladies? 
expense, allow me to remind them, that if the ladies wear 
rats' skins upon their hands, the gentlemen beautify their 
Jieada with rats' fur, and walk along with as much import- 
aaoe as if they wore the coronets of kings. The '' Quarterly 
Beview " informs us that in France, the sewer authorities 
hold an annual hunting-match, on which occasion there is a 
groat capture of rats. These animals are not destined to 
affi)rd sport under the tender mercies of a dog '^ Billy, Jem, r 
Of Tiny." On the contrary, the French have too much 
rmpect for the soundness of their hides. Then again, a com- 
pJMiy has established itself in Paris, on the Hudson's Bay 
principle, to buy up all the rats of the country for the sake 
ef their skins. The soft nap of the fur, when dressed, is of 
tlie most beautiful texture, £sir exceeding in delicacy that 
of the beaver ; and the hatters consequently use it as a 
sabstiturte. 

Bat to cany out my point, Sir Charles ,\ek^j.xva^^J«tt^ 

to the grand ball Last evening saw yo\i, m \*\3kft ^Mv^^XNft^ 
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fashion, dancmg with the rival of yoar intended. What 
unconscious cruelty were you then perpetrating upon one 
wlio doated on you — upon one who, ainid the gorgeous splenr 
dour and glittering throng, saw nothing but you — and yon 
dancing with her rival !Fie upon you ! With what finitihed 
grace you led the hated one to the dance ; then how yoa 
exerted every nerve to round with ease and elegance yoor 

. every action, by which you thought you were niaking rapid 
stiides in the affections of your chosen one ; but which dis- 
play was, in reality, cramping her very heart with jealousy. 
Talk of ^tiquette j I believe my good old Yorkshire grand- 
mother's etiquette, if not* the most £sishionable, was at least 
more natural ; she was eighty- two when last at a ball, and \ 
she then declared that my grandfather, who was three years 
older than herselJ^ should never dance with any one but her 
while she was living ; and, what is more, she kept her word, 
and was proof to the last against all appeals. It may appear 
quaint or even vulgar in me, but I cannot help thinking abe 
was right, when we see so many miserable consequences 
arising out of this first familiarity in a ball-room. 

Unconscious of all around, there. Sir Charles ^ sat the 

idol of your heart, biting the rat-skins till she had laid the 
ends of her fingers bai*e. At that moment, sir, she was a 
perfect little cannibal, and would have bitten you and her rival 
to pieces with more avidity and less remorse than she did her 
rat-skin gloves. Presently she quitted the roomi, and left 
for you a card, requesting you not, on any account, to call 
upon her till this evening. Now, sir, I would sooner he 
fastened in a barn with five hundred rats, were I you, than 
be locked in a room with this pretty little cannibal. Indeed, 
sir, I would rather present her with fifby pairs of prepared 
rat-skins, carcasses and all, than listen for half an hour to one 
of her reproving sermons. Nevertheless, were I in her 
place, as a punishment for your thoughtlessness, you should 
swallow the remainder of the gloves — ^both pairs I mean — 
before I would pardon your seeming perfidy. 

There was one interesting circumstance, connected with 
the ball-room, which I have yet to mention. While your 
little white rose, Sir Charles , was quietly eyeing your 

every movement, Lady Rattle, in \^\^ xaosfe eo\ixtAou8 and 
^oqoisiidve manner advanced, and t\i\iB «AATeBs«dL\M3t \— ^"^^ 
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dear Emily, you are quite the belle and idolized deity of the 
room. You are turning them all heathens and idolaters ; for 
the whole adoration of both sexes is centred upon you. 
Now, dear, for Heaven's sake, do undeceive them, or you will 
be answerable for their eternal loss ! " Emily inquired in 
what she was to undeceive them ? " Why," Lady Battle 
replied, " to tell you the truth, love, I am deputed by some of 
th«m to isusoertain whether you have on gloves of a super- 
natural quality, or whether it is the exquisite delicacy of your 
•skia which so dazzles and bewilders the whole company ; for 
nothing is either seen or spoken of but your hands, dear.*' 
Emily sedately informed her that she had on gloves which 
were a present &om Sir Charles, and that she believed they 
were a new kind of French kid. " Dear, dear," said Lady 
Jtattle, ** what a little delicate creature it must have been ! 
Ko doubt it drank nothing but new-milk, and was fed upon 
«Team and almonds. How delicious it must have eaten ! 
Oh, how she should like to have lunched off it ! Its flesh 
mtust have been as white as a curd. Do you know, love, 
I'm going to give a superlative treat, and I must insist upon 
your coming to it. I intend giving a real French kid diimer 
to all my friends and acquaintances ; there'll be a sensation for 
yoa ; 'twill be the leading topic of the day ; and I shall 
employ M. Soyer to serve them up. Sir John is going 
to Paris next week ; and to prevent imposition, dear 
(for there are no real French kids in England), he shall 
bring over a number with him ; and, oh, we will have such 
« treat, love ! For, do you know, dear, that French kid- 
soap, or stewed French kids, impart isuch a transparent 
delicacy to the complexion, that nothing on earth can equal 
it ! Oh, heavens ! we shall have all the gentlemen dying in 
love for us. Therell be a conquest ! Well now, dear, I 
must pray yoti to let me go, for poor Sir John is languishing 
for me." They then parted. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

I 

BATS AS HUMAN FOOD. 

In treating on a subject so generally viewed with feelitifV 
of disgust, let us, hy way of preliminary, only imagine Sir 
John bringing over from Paris a cage full of sewer rats, for 
the entertainment of Lady Battle's friends and acquaintances; 
and that no less a personage than M. Soyer, the celebrate! 
Crimean chef, should be employed to kill, skin, cook, and 
serve them up to table. But from imagination let us turn 
to the realities of life. 

Strange and revolting as the above might appear, yet if 
Lady Battle had had rats for dinner, she would not have 
l>een singular ; for, if chroniclers and travellers report truly, 
there are very large portions of the human family who 
esteem rats not only as a necessary of life, but a great 
delicacy. Among them there are the whole of the Chinese^ 
and many natives of the East Indies, besides the tribes of 
Africa, and the natives and more civilized freed slaves at 
Sierra Leone. Then there are some islands in the Pacifi<^ 
where the only animals the natives have to live upon ate 
pigs and rats. Then we find that the humbler clashes and 
lazaroni of Naples, and the chifibnniers of Paris, indulge in 
them as an article 9f food ; and, to bring the matter nearer 
home, there is Mr. Wilkie CoUins's account of the good 
people of East and West Looe, Cornwall ; besides some 
persons at Hanwell, and a host of individual cases too nume- 
rous to mention. 

My readers may wonder what I am driving at, and whether 
I am going to set them to eating rats ? In reply, they wiB 
allow me to tell my tale my own way, and we shall arrive 
much sooner at a conclusion. There are some things in this 
world rendered so hideous by misconception, that to expose 
them suddenly to the caprices of imagination would be to 
bn'ng on an instantaneous fit of swooning ; but as I have no 
desire to see such unhappy conaeqvxeucea, \ ^«J^^\.TO^\ft 
onfoM the various subjects witli a\\ t\i^ mo^%^^ wA \gsfiVNssr 
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fies8 that a blushing rose opens amid the spangling dews on 
a morning in June. Yet, as the completion of mj under- 
taking compels me to a mature consideration of the present 
point inKatology, I must crave a little leniency or indidgenoe, 
as I am about to handle perhaps the most loathsome subject 
in the whole range of human dietetics ; and I wish to do it 
80 as not to disturb even the most delicate stomach or 
squeamish antipathy of the most sensitive or fastidious of the 
i^iimau family. 

. There was a curious anecdote current some few years since, 
to the effect that, at the conclusion of the Chinese war, the 
British admiral, prior to his departure for England, was 
invited on shore to dine with Commissioner Lyn, one of the 
Chinese dignitaries. No sooner had he and his officera 
irrived, than the dinner was served up ; and the admiral 
md the commissioner were seated on opposite sides of the 
table, according to European custom ; but the interpreter, 
Tor some reason not assigned, was absent. The covers were 
cemoved, and all was steaming temptation. The commis- 
9pner smiled, and rubbed his hands with evident satisfaction ; 
but not so the admiral, for his mind seemed brimful of re- 
lective considerationlL'^'iNevertheless, being very hungry, he 
belped himself most uncefremoniously to hsdf the contents of 
ft dish in front of him ; and, after eating the meat, and pick- 
ing the bones with the utmost relish, he quaffed a goblet of 
vine, then plunged his fork into the remaining half ; when, 
all of a sudden, his attention was an-ested as to what he was 
eating." This brought him to a dead stand-still ; while sad 
qdsgivings rushed through his mind as to whether it >was a 
i^i duck, or dolphin. Still he never recollected having met 
inth leg bones in a fish before — then it was quite clear it 
vas not a fish. What then was it ? a beast or a bird ? 
jQiere was the problem ! and from his sunken expression of 
aountenance, it required instant solving ; not so much to 
l^ve his stomach a relish for the remainder as to retain what 
b^ had ali'eady eaten. But how was the matter to be ex- 
plained, since the commissioner and the admiral could not 
mderstand each other in a single word, and unhappily the 
nterpreter had not yet arrived. "What "waa to \i^. ^o\>l<A 
Sere the admiraVa ingenuity, to a certain, exteafe, oN^x<5axfi>fe 
he dMculty ; for to make himself xm^er^too^ V^ V^ 
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recojuTse to the following admirable stratagem. '' Sir,** 
he, at the same time holding ap the thing in qnestion upon 
his fork, " is this the remnant of a ' quack, quack, quack V " 
to which question the commissioner significantly shook ]ii» 
head, as much as to say that it was not a '' quack, quack, 
quack," but said it was a " bow, wow, wow." The astounded 
admiral was not willing to believe his own ears. Indeed he 
strove, by every means in his power, to persuade himself 
that the commissioner was either joking, or did not under^ 
stand him ; therefore, to satisfy himself he asked more sloirly 
and emphatically than before, if it were a ^' quack — quack-* 
quack.** To which the smiling commissioner again shook hk 
head, and replied with equal distinctness, " bow — wow— ■ 
wow," which made the admiral look grave and serious^ as 
if he thought it was a matter rather derogatory to the I 
honour of England for a Chinaman to poke fun at a British i 
admiral. He suddenly grew warm, and in a guttural tone 
said, " Confound th6 fellow ! is it a ' quack, quack, quack V ' 
When the commissioner, with equal warmth and quickness, 
snappishly replied, " bow, wow, wow." They then, as with 
one impulse, rose to their legs, as did also the attendants on 
both sides. The admiral stamped and roared, while the 
commissioner jumped and screeched. At last they became 
so enraged with each other, that they roared, stamped, 
jum|>ed, and screamed, till nothing was heard but a hoarse 
" quack, quack, quack,** and a screeching " bow, wow, wow." 
At this moment in came the interpreter, who soon brought 
the floundering admiral to an anchorage ; for no sooner had 
the admiral caught sight of him, than with clenched fist upon 
the table, and in a voice of thunder, he demanded an insUnt 
explanation as to what he had been eating. To which 
demand the interpreter complied, by telling him, in the most 
bland and conciliating manner possible, that it was a mag- 
nificent roast-puppy, the oflfepring of Lady Lyn's favourite 
lap-dog, and which the commissioner himself had that morn- 
ing purloined to do honour to the occasion. The admiral 
stood aghast. It is needless to say he had quite finished his 
dinner ; and for decency's sake rushed out of the room. 
This extraordinary departure so astonished the worthy com- 
missioner, that he stood perfectly Y^evfiX^et^ \»\\V ^W iuter- 
preter fully explained the nature oi t\xe c»afc ', \iwsKoafc, ^^ 
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tibfin, he had thought this uproar or '^fiUiloo" at table was otiI y 
a& T^»gl«ft^ custom, and had felt but too delighted with the 
oomical idea. At the same time he had exerted himself 
Host anxiouslj to indulge the admiral in this supposed 
national propensity. 

Presently^ with swollen eyes and haggard aspect/ the 
trambling admiral returned to bid his generous host farewell. 
The penetrating eye of the commissioner saw that his frame 
had been undergoing a severe agitation, and, in soothing 
accents, for his stomach's sake, he bid the interpreter to 
invite him to another entertainment, when he would 
tdce care there should be no nasty " bow, wow, wow," but 
plenty of nice ccU, ccU, ccU, and some nice rat, r<U, rat I 
I&e promise of the last was a perfect settler ; for had they 
not instantly supported him, he would have fallen. He was, 
with all speed, conveyed to his ship, still suffering under the 
agonies of a heaving stomach ; nor was it till after he had 
been seated for half an hour behind a salt buttock of beef 
that he felt anything like composure. Then, after taking 
sundry noggins of brandy, a genial glow of indescribable 
tranquillity stole through the " ports and alleys" of his sys- 
tem, and gently wrapped him in the soothing arms of 
Morpheus. The ship's doctor sat up all night to watch him, 
and towards morning he began to show symptoms of uneasi- 
aeas. This uneasiness increased, till at last he raved out curses 
and imprecations without measure upon all the rats, cats, and 
jdoga in the Celestial Empire. With Jbhis he awoke j then, after 
ooDecting his scattered senses, and ascertaining that the wind 
was favourable, he gave orders to weigh anchor, and instantly 
let sail for the land of roast beef and plum-pudding. 

Nowy whether this tale be founded on facts or whether it 
be purely fiction, it matters little ; but yet it is singular to 
read with what force the prevailing antipathy to the bare 
name of rob is turned to account. For when the admiral 
was informed that he had eaten half of Lady Lyn's favourite 
puppy, it only turned him sick \ and when he was promised 
some nice cat, cat, cat, he merely shuddered ; but the instant 
the word rat was mentioned, his legs gave way under him ; 
thuB possibly depicting the unqualified disgust asid. Wcx<^x 
that is entertained against the mere name oi tV^ OLT^Ts^^-ii^cy^^^ 
which J am writing. 
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Sbakspeare has said^ '^ What's in a name ) for thafc 
which we call a rose, by anj other name would smell ai 
sweet." So far so good. But with all due deference to the 
immortal bard, I maintain that rats by any other nama 
would ea/t much better. 

Here, I think, in justice to this little animal, we ought 
for a few minutes to divest our minds of all unpleasant asso- 
ciations, and then see how far it has fair cause of complaint 
against man, in reference to the odium with which it hn 
been branded. After this, show me, if you can, one animal, 
in the whole range of British zoology, that is cursed with so 
foul a name ; or show me, in the vocabulary of the EDgliaL 
language, one word that is so harsh, grating, and displeasing 
to the human ear, as is that of rat. Just spell it slowly, 
and then pronounce it, R — A — ^T, rat. There is such a 
rattling at the tip of the tongue ; and then its sudden and 
•abrupt termination with T, reminds us of a bolting horse 
•coming smash against a turnpike-gate, and being thereby 
thrown on its back. There is nothing to modify it. In- 
deed, of all words in the English language with which I am 
acquainted, it is the most discordant and ungrateful in its 
•sound, and conveys an impression of something indescribably 
foul and offensive to the imaginative eye and ear — something 
to be avoided at all hazards. Now, imagine for one 
moment, that you are a native of the Arctic regions, and 
that you read, or hear, for the first time, that the people in 
England are terribly infested with a thing called — a nt 
'Then your mind would conceive a something which was scaly, 
£lthy, and mangy in the extreme ; with a form hideous and 
undefinable, and emitting a loamsome, pestiferous odour that 
poisons all around — a voice unearthly, and a precursor or 
harbinger of death ; in a word, a kind of devil's ]a])dog, that 
had been kicked out of the infernal regions for being too 
offensive and too ugly, but which has an everlasting craving 
for men's hearts or ulcerated toads. 

This you may think is something rather overdrawn ; but 

the best way to test it is to imagine such a monster newly 

thrown amongst us ; or, if you can conceive something even 

juore hideous still, do so, and then see if you can find a name 

more appropriate and indicative oi \t& m^ii^ \s\»X&nnation8 

tlian that of rat Whereas, ia ttvx.\i\i, V^ie^ xaX, Sa T^a vod^ 
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dnog; bnt, on the contrary, with all its depredations, 
.iH^ &rmer*s rat is one of the most pretty, cleanly, 
Kthre little animals that ranges our dwellings, fields, and 
ftiests, and possesses a skin even more soft, glossy, and 
flexible than the best Genoa velvet. And as for the dispo- 
iSoin of the young, if you saw them around a rick on ^ 
flKxmlight night, or a bright summer's mom, skipping and 
jAlying, and going through a variety of little gambols, with 
A the cheerfulness and innocence of lambs or kittens, 
jtH would scarce believe your eyes, or that they were 
itt truth the so universally-despised creatures which, in 
Aigland, every man, woman, and child holds in such fear and 
alborrence. 

Tes, you say ; but look at an old sewer-rat ! This is not 
a fur view ; for take any ill-used, ill-housed creature in the 
Winter of life, and what ^all we find ? Why, that the bloom 
of health is sapped and faded — ^the fire of the eye burned 
down to the lingering embers — the vigorous elasticity and 
buoyancy of youth grown into fretful and restless decrepi- 
tude, and a general declining of the whole being to that 
^ bourn from which no traveller returns." 

Can you then tell me what there is more condemnatory 
ib a rat growing rusty with age, than in any other creature 
doing so i But let us proceed. 

' It appears to me a sound logical conclusion to arrive at, 
that if in France rats' skins are French kid, then their car- 
cuBes must of necessity be French kids ; or if you prefer it 
ire will say Norwegian kids, or Hanoverian kids ; or perhaps 
ii may suit you better to call them British kids. Then let 
itt Bee bow the despised rat-oatcher will be^affected thereby in 
the scale of estimation ; for, instead of the despicable title he 
jiaw bears, he would be. styled the French or Norwegian kid- 
Inmter ; while others would maintain that he was a Hano- 
TOtan or British kid-hunter. Now would not either of these 
imaginary titles exalt him into universal admiration, and at 
once place him in bold comparison with that noble race of 
mountaineers, the chamois-hunters of Switzerland ? I think 
h Would. At the same time, would not the animal itself be 
dhnested of nearly all its terrors, and be lieiVd. m >i\i^ ^sKOi^ 
^(^t as Juwest, rabbits, squirrels, weasellB, ^'l "^^TL^i^Ti^Xi^ 
kmerer, trouble ouraelvea to find it a more a^QsiX:^^ t^^s&k 
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ihan the odious one it has held so long, since the great 
French naturalists, Count Buffon and Beux>n Cuvier, ha?d 
already supplied it. They call it the " SerfnudotJ* 

Here then is a name which is as smooth and pleasing in 
its sound as the other is harsh, grating, and discordant 
Therefore, let us for the remainder of these articles style it 
the "Sermulot." 

The author of the popular '' History of Mammaliay** sayi 
there are parts of the world hesides China where sermukite 
are eaten, and such sermulots, or rats, as would astonish thon 
accustomed to the British species, which, take even the 
largest, are liliputians, when compared with a native of 
the East Indies, as first satisfactorily desciihed in the 
"Linnsean Transactions.*' The specimen here described 
was a female, and weighed two pounds eleven oonoai; 
its total length being two feet two inches and a qaartet 
It goes on to state that the male grows larger, and wdg^ 
three pounds and upwards; so that the natives have on 
the table before them an animal as large as a wild rabbit; 
and, doubtless, as they have no prejudices or scruples^ the 
animal eats just as palatably. It is also affirmed thaA the 
quality of the flesh is according to the food it eat& 

In a work entitled '' Three Years' Eesidence at Sittra 
Leone," the author states, that the more civilized among the 
liberated Africans esteem the rat (or rather, as they csJl it^ 
the ground-pig) as very good food, and that the anthoA 
domestic servants constantly set snares and traps for the nl 
aud other bush meat, such as squirrels, monkeys, &a 

Now, which of the two would be most pleasing to the eye^ 
and consequently eat the best, — a ground-pig or a monkejt 
I here speak upon the testimony of others, that when 
properly bled and prepared for cooking, no diminutive sik^- 
ing-pig, however choice, can look more lair, plamp^ and 
tempting than does the bam-sermulot, with its little kidn^ 
enveloped in a delicate bed of pinky-white fJEit ; while the 
monkey, on the other hand^ looks lUse a little ahrivelled-op 
Indian. 

A lady informs us, that when at Naples she was sarprieed 
to see, in some of the shops, rows oi sermulots suapendod by 
their tails like ropes of onions ior «a\Q. TS^xvSiiflgpirf^ilM E 
WW* informed that they were e&len. \iy ^»\kft \wi«t ^s^«st «k 
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^ans and the lazaronL The journals also inform us 
re are over 150,000 Chinese in California, who make 
t ^rm-serrants, and work very cheaplj, heoaose of 
, quality, and numhers of the sermulots with which 
[itry abounds. 

"Quarterly Keview" tells us that split dried 
bs are sold in China as a dainty ; that the chiffon- 
Paris feed on them without reluctance ; and that 
b*pie is not altogether unknown in our own country, 
sies, the writer states, continue to eat such as are 
in stacks and bams; and a distinguished si^rgeon 
;>resent time frequently has them served up at his 
He also mentions that the British navy w^ not 
so nice as at present; for an old captain in Her 
's service told him that on one occasion, when re- 
from India, the vessel was infested with sermulots, 
lade great ravages among the biscuits ; and there- 
make up for the loss, the sailors used to catch all 
lid, and put them into pies, which they considered a 
Mit delicacy ; and lastly, he tells us, that at the siege 
a, when the French were hard pressed, sermulots 
a dollar a piece ; but two dollars was given for 
.ught in bams, ricks, or granaries, 
lave a full and elear account recorded by Mr. Wilkie 
in his ''Foot Rambles in Cornwall,** how the good 
f Looe got rid of their ground-pigs or sermulots. He 
it about a mile out at sea, there rises a green, triangu* 
ed eminence called Looejtsland. Here several years 
ship was wrecked. Not only was the crew saved, 
sral free passengers of the ground-pig or sermulot 
rhich had got on board, nobody knew how, where, or 
were also preserved by their own strenuous exertions, 
^y took up permanent quarters on the land of Looe 
In process of time, and in obedience to the laws of 
these ground-pigs, or sermulots, it appears, began to 
' and multiply so fast that they soon became an 
ble nuisance. 

-numbers not only threatened destruction to the agri- 
produce oi the island^ but it "becaxn© «k TDaX»\«t ^ 
mbt as to the safety of a man going \yj \sM£k"W^ cs^ 
d, lest he aboald share the fette oi B\^o^^Ba^^^i«i^^ 
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be eaten alive. The ordinary means of destmction had beeo 
resorted to, but with trifling effect. How then was the 
impending ruin to be averted ? Here was matter for meet 
serious deliberation. The result was, that a meeting of i)ii» 
cleverest heads of the town was convened to sit in council, and 
give judgment according to the evidence adduced. T13 
went to prove that not onlj had a horde of ground-pgl^ 
or sermulots taken entire possession of the island, bd 
' that after they were laid on the ground for dead, they, hf 
some means unknown to any but themselves, recoverea 
faster than they could be skinned ; then making their escape 
into their holes, they seemed to increase and multiply &8ter 
than ever. 

The great question now at issue was not how to kill then, 
but how to annihilate them so effectually that the whpk Z 
population might know for certain that the reappeannoe 
even of one of them would be a thing beyond all possihilitj. 
Here was the problem ; and which was practically and 
triumphantly solved in the following manner : — A grand 
hunt was proclaimed for a certain day, to be follow^ Ij 
a splendid entertainment for all the huntsmen as well as 
their wives, children, and friends. At the time appointed 
all the enterprising spirits of the town sallied forth in a bodj 
to Looe Island ; and great was the destruction among thiB 
sermulots, which were as speedily conveyed across the wator 
to the inn, and thence to the kitchen, where the cooks soon 
found themselves up to their eyes in business, preparinf 
them for dinner. The throng of company met in good 
time, and after being seated in due order around the variooa 
tables, the sermulots were speedily served up, steaming in 
large clean china dishes, and smothered in onion-sauce. At 
the given signal, every cover was removed, and the sermulots 
says Mr. Wilkie Collins, were straightway eaten with the 
keenest relish by the good people of Looe. 

Never in England was any invention for destroying ser- 
mulots so eminently successful as this. Every man, womai^ 
and child present could swear to the death and ^nniliilfttimi 
of all the sermulots they had devoured ; and such was the 
JUking thereby created for this species of game, that the 
local returns of dead sermxdota "wex© txoY. ifiaAfe\p3 >i}cAVASk 
ofmortai^ty, but by the bills oi tee. T>«^ WLVKt ^i ^<sKi^dM5\ 
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Imnted for publio and private consumption ; and thus dic^ 

ibej disappear by hundreds, never to return. 

' V we tai:e a walk across the country to Hanwell, we shall 

ttpe find a good-looking young man commonly known as 

^'ohotty,*' and who is in partnerdiip with another man living 

«- Ealing. These individuals inform me that they are the 

llincipal sermulot-hunters throughout that part of the 

Jeontry; that is to say, within eight miles round Han well, 

((iiinprising an area of about one hundred and forty-four square 

mles of fertile country, thickly populated with sermulots ; 

jei they cannot live by their legitimate profession. Still, if 

yon feel sportively inclined, just venture a slnlliug, and 

* Shotty " will prepare, fry, and eat a sermulot before your 

^ea, and thank you for the shilling when he has done. 

l^ideed, the last time I saw him, he said he only wished he 

ibnild get a shilling each for all he had eaten, that then he 

^mld leave off work, and set up as gentleman for the rest 

j^ Lis life. 

j; 'Now I should like to learn what just charge there is to 
se preferred against the flesh of the bam-sermulot more 
Ihan against the fiesh of hares, rabbits, pheasants, and 
Wtridges. They eat the farmer's coru, and what more 
molesome feeding can anything have? and as to their 
mnestic habits of cleanliness, they stand second to none. 
And -though my own stomach has its loathings and misgiv- 
iofp, still that argues nothing but prejudice and antipathy. 
■' TS'evertheless I am fully satisfied, in despite of every 
ireakness, that to those who can like them, and eat them 
mth a relish, they will prove not only wholesome, but a 
i&eap and nutritious meal. 

'/ . The great question at issue appears not as to the propriety 
^ utility of introducing cooked sermulots, either at public or 
|(rivate entertainments, but as to how far their flesh may be 
Irholesome or unwholesome as food for the human stomach. 
In addition to about one half of the human family, we find 
liibiat birds of the eagle, owl, and falcon tribes, as well as all 
IJnds of carnivorous animals, eagerly pounce upon the ser- 
fl^nlot, when they can do it with safety, and eat it with the 
tdnnost relish and avidity. Pigs, pike, poultry, and tk^ 
larger eels, will eagerly regale themselves n«i\\i %«t\siKi\si\s^ 
Kfteo an opportunity offers. Still 1 ne-vet m xo.^ \ii^ 
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heard of either man, bird, or beast being poisoned, o<r even 
made sick through swallowing a sermnlot ! But I have met 
with numerous individuals who have eaten them ; and one 
and all, without an exception, have declared them to be most 
delicate and sweet eating ; and in many oases they have given 
them preference to rabbits. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

PBEJUDICES AND ANTIPATHIES. 

Prejudice and antipathy, forsooth — certainly the verittt 
limping, blinking, one-eye^ one-sided bigots that can be- 
numb the heart, and poison the springs of human sensihilhy, 
but which shrivel into the shade before the light of tmth 
and common sense. Nevertheless, there have been eminent 
individuals in all ages who have been the victims of some 
ungovernable antipathy, which was perhaps at first only a 
dislike ; but being fostered and cherished through a penod 
of time, had grown into an aversion, and ultimately became 
incorporated with their very nature, so as to resolve ttadf 
into a deep-rooted antipathy, which nothing but the incidents 
of cruel misfortune, or the iron hand of necessity, could ever 
shake or overcome. 

Sir Nicholas Bacon, Keeper of the Great Seal and Privy 
Councillor to Queen Elizabeth, and who was the first Keeper 
that ranked as Lord Chancellor, with all his learning and 
dignity, would swoon away at each eclipse of the moon; 
and the insolent but clever Scaliger, of the sixteenth centmy, 
is said to have trembled in every limb at the sight of water^ 
cresses. 

The celebrated astronomer, Tycho Brahe, of the sixteentii 
century, nearly expired at the sight of a fox ; and the Duke 
d'Epemon would swoon on beholding a leveret, although a 
hare did not produce the same effect. Henry III. of Eranoe 
would also faint at the sight of a cat ; and Marshal d' Albert 
was affected in the same manner at the sight of a pig. 

Vladialaus of Poland would run iioio. ^^ ^^\i oi ^.^^^Les; 
^od Montaigne, remarking on tloia sufo^^s^, «aA^ \>Dafe ^^Dsafc 
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vtoB men who dreaded apples more than cannon-ballfiu It 
11 also stated that Peter the Great, who contemplated the 
rabjagation of the world, would flee from any house on 
Molding a black beetle, and that no persuasion oould 
eter after induce him to enter the place again. 

The learned Ariosto would shudder at the sight of a bath ; 
and Jerome Cardan, the great Italian physician and astro- 
loger^ would also shiver at the breaking of an egg. 

Orfila relates an instance of a lady, forty-six years of age, 
who could never be present when linseed-tea was preparing, 
without being troubled, in the course of a few minut^ with 
a general swelling of the face, followed by fainting and a loss 
of her intellectual faculties, which condition used to last for 
four-and-twenty hours. Zimmerman also tells us of a lady 
who could not endure the feel of silk or satin, and shuddered 
when she touched the velvety skin of a peach. 

That most learned scholar of the sixteenth century, Eraa- 
jBUSy who came to England by the invitation of Henry YIIL, 
always took a fever when he smelt fish ; and that daring 
wanior, Julius Caesar, whose towering ambition grasped at 
nothing less than the whole world, would tremble in every 
liab at the crowing of a cock. 

Voltaire gives the history of an officer who was thrown 
into convulsions, and lost his senses, by having pinks in his 
chamber. 

Orfila gives the account of the painter Vincent, who was 
seized with violent giddiness and swooned when there were 
mees in the room. 

Mary of Medids and Cardinal Grardona, whenever either 
of them smelt the odour of a rose, would be directly seized 
with a fit of sickness ; and it is said of the poet Lord Byron, 
that he felt the most perfect horror and disgust at seeing 
ladies eat ; and I myself have seen a long, lean, hungry- 
looking fashionable at table, refuse a fine smoking sirloin of 
bee^ because (to use his own words) he was not beef-hungry. 
I have also seen a similar-looking customer at a tavern refuse 
a fine rump-steak, because there was neither tomato nor 
oyster sauce with it. On another occasion, I heard a fine 
fellow bid the waiter give a splendid m\it.toii.-<j\iQi^ 1^ ^^ 
dc^ because there were no pickled walnuts ", Mi^ \^aKa."V ^6»:« 
a bigbly-starched fellow upset the "hap^Vsieea o^ ^ Ts^aTcl 
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gipsy-party by refasing to eat his dinner, becanse the ladies 
had brought a piece of good old Cheshire cheese to eat after 
it instead of ripe Stilton. 

Now, do you not think that if each of these worthies had J 
been supplied with some fine curried sermulots, they would j 
have enjoyed them vastly, and, after using their silver 
toothpicks, called for their sherry to do honour to the fragrant 
and delicious repast ? Indeed, to hear some of these tavera 
aristocracy talk, one would imagine them to be of such 
exquisite alabaster composition, that to feed them on as^ 
thmg meaner than liquidized crystal, iced creams, and syUilr 
bubs, would be to perpetrate a crime, which in itself wmiU u 
be so revolting, that ''murder most foul," and HerodPs 
massacre of the innocents, would sink into mere child's {^ 
and holiday merry-making ; and as for poor old Epiciiardi; 
he, as a matter of necessity, sinks into a mere omniyoroaa^dd 
cannibal 

But necessity, which is said to be the mother of inven- 
tion, is also the infallible curer of all foolish prejudices 
and antipathies. For I find, in Archer's " Yestiges of OU 
London," some extracts from Stow's " Annals," wherein be 
records, that in addition to the numerous visitations of fin 
and pestilence, the annals of London include repeated 
instances of famine, the most frightful of which is recorded 
as having occurred in the beginning of the fourteen^ 
century, when London, in common with the rest of tin 
kingdom, was visited by so complete a famine, that the 
wealthy esteemed horse-fiesh a complete luxury, and the 
poor fed on rats and mice, and would reli^ a stale 
dead dog that died of starvation. Some, who were secreted 
in hiding-places, were, like the mothers of Jerusalem, com- 
pelled through hunger to eat the flesh of their own children, 
and would devour any stale carcass they could meet witii 
The thieves that were in prison would tear in pieces tiwee 
that were newly brought amongst them, and gi'eedily devoor 
them half alive. 

Now, into what perfect insignificance do all the yanons 

antipathies sink when contrasted with the horrors of feunine. 

In a word, when horse-flesh was esteemed a complete luxuij 

bjr the wealthy, pray what aTno\wa\, oi TXiWisrj ^oviXi^Ti.^ % 

£ne hot sermulot-pie have rea\\zftd'\ 
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I,. CHAPTER XVin. 

^WHISTLING JOB, THB HEBTFOBDSHIRE SBBMULOT-HUNTEB 

AKD BAT-GATGHEB. 

•^ 'Some few years ago one of the best customers of a well- 
fcDOwn tavem at Hertford, was a celebrated sermulot- 
kinter, known by the familiar title of " Whistling Joe ;" 
imd though in my boyish days I knew this burly, happy, 
'kalthy-looking hero well, from his being in the habit of 
'ffilliDg at the school-house in his professional capacity, still 
I could never ascertain his surname ; but it never gave me 
-uuch trouble, since every one seemed perfectly satisfied to 
call and recognize him by the appropriate cognomen of 
'*• Whistling Joe the Ratcatcher." 

■; ' A few months since, as I was walking from Ware to Hert- 
ybrd for the purpose of ascertaining something with regard 
to this well-known character, I met an old countryman and 
three young ones ; when, for the purpose of drawing them 
iBto conversation, I asked my way to Hertford. '*Qo 
^Iraight ahead," said the old man, " an' youll run your nose 
bang agin it T* After such a polished piece of informa- 
tion, I inquired if ever he knew a man by the name of 
**-Whistling Joe." This question had the effect of transforming 
him at once into a civilized being. " Oh yes, sir," said he, " I 
know'd him ; he wa' a terrible chap ! Do you know, sir, 
when I wa' a young man he gi'd me just what I wanted ? " — 
" Indeed, and what was that, pray V* " Why, he gi'd me 
the soundest hiding I ever had, and broke two o' my ribs 
Hot insulting his dog. Still, what wa' better nor that, he 
sever let me want, but looked to me every day till I was able 
to go to work again." — " But how did you insult his dog ?" 
'* Why you see, sir, I thought I was as good a man as he ; 
no I Hcked his dog." — " And for that he broke your ribs?" 
^Just so, sir; but, lor', talk o' fighting, why there wasn't a 
man i ound about as dared look at him in. tW, -t?^^ \ V^ ^^ 
the terror of the whole county. At tl:i© saxn^ ^Am^ft, ^, \nR^ 
wa' as gentle and kind-hearted as a gfiA. Asxil «a to: ^^^g 
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traps, and keepers, he wa' afraid o' nothin'. He wa' a fine 
fellow; but, like all the rest o' the good ons, he's dead 
now !" 

Here the old man gave his head a grave and melandioly 
shake, and finished his moomfiil sequel with a sigh, which 
made the young men look seriously down at their toes. 
After a minute's pause, I asked him if he could tell me what 
Joe's name was. " Why, * Whistling Joe,' to be sure," was 
the reply. " Yes, yes," I returned, " that was his nickname ; 
but what was his surname V He said he never heard m 
ever he had any other name. I then inquired if he 
knew Joe's father. This question seemed a puzzler ; fiv, 
after taking his hat oS with one hand and for a time 
scratching his head with the other, he hesitatingly replied, 
" No ; he couldn't say as how he ever did know Joe's 
father — indeed, he never heard as ever he had one." 

With this piece of lucid information I thanked him, and 
walked on ; yet felt perfectly satisfied that, according to 
the old-fashioned course of things, Joe must have had a 
father, and that that father must have had a name, and 
that that name, whatever it might be, Joe could claim as 
his birthright. 

Here the reader will excuse me i^ for a few momenta^ I 
intrude upon his patience by giving a slight description of tlie 
sermulot- hunter as he is, though to describe *' Whistling 
Joe " and his exploits would be to paint a picture of nearly 
the whole of the fraternity ; still, as I take up the subject 
on universal and not individual principle, I may be allowed 
to describe the genuine provincial sermulot- hunter as he is 
mostly found, and then continue the history of " Whistling 
Joe." 

The provincial sermulot-hunter is a compound of three 
distinct characters — the gipsy, the gamekeeper, and the 
poacher. He possesses all the distant independence and 
dauntless bearing of the gipsy, with the knowledge of game, 
dogs, ferrets, &c., of the gamekeeper, and the quiet, midnight 
dmng of the poacher. He looks upon all men alike, bat 
humbles to none ; and, being a man of secrets, he is of 
necessity a man of few words ; and hence it is, from lus 
mjrsterions bearing, coupled mt\i ao TiiMiTj Tti"axN^\loua anec- | 
dotes ofhia wonderful exploits, t\ia^ ^tloTi^-^'eiMid^^Ssss^war 
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Bon has been entertained that he deals in supematoral 
agency for the purpose of charming the sermnlots from their 
Mding-places ; and thus it is that he is looked upon with 
w eye of fear and suspicion by those who are simple enough 
^ believe in such nonsense. By habit and custom he is very 
distant and retired in his manners, and seldom answers an 
inquisitive question with anything more than "yes" or 
*no;** that is, if he answers at all. But, if you expect 
Inm to tell the truth, you may find yourself most wofuUy 
Wftaken, as he always keeps a rigid guard upon his tcHigue 
ibr the preservation of his secrets. As for tfoe, it appears, 
iie always answered every prying question by whistling a 
-stave or two of " Walker, the Twopenny Postman," or any 
H»tiber popular tune; and hence his name of "Whistling 
-Joe the Eatcatcher." 

Drunk or sober, let no man molest one of these worthies. 
ff he does, let him look out for the dogs ; for, upon the 
least incitement, some three or four, or half a dozen, of them 
-will bury their fangs in his legs, and thus avenge the insult 
offered to their master. Thus — asleep or awake — by night 
or by day — at home or abroad — does he live in unchequered 
security through the affection of his rough-muzzled equi- 
page ; the fidelity of which, few are found foolhardy enough 
to dispute, or put to a practical test. Nor does the firat 
peer of the realm lay lumself down with more conscious 
immrity than does the sermulot-hunter beneath a hedge on 
a sultry summer's day. Yet, without an exception, all 
that I have met with seem to labour under an impression 
that they live, not as it were by sufferance, or common con- 
sent, but in spite and open defiance. Hence their quiet- 
revengeful disposition ; for, like gipsies, Jews, and brigands, 
they never forget an injury till it is fully avenged, though 
it may be for years to come. Thus it is that they 
have fallen into almost universal disrepute, which has 
tended much to the diminution of their numbers ; for 
&rmers unfortunately seem to think, with Hamlet, that it is 
better to "bear the ills they have than fly to others that they 
know not of." Thus, for years past, numbers have refused to 
employ them, while others pay them so inauf6LC\eTLt.V^ t\ska&*» 
the profession now is scarce wortli ioWoNnxi^, wA^«^^s«^ 
Aar© Jeti it for other oocapations. But it Va «b -sv^AKwy'jra.Sari 
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that they make the best of gamekeepers and the worst of 
poachers. And it is a matter of greater question, whether 
any man is fully qualified for a gamekeeper till he is weB 
skilled in the art of ratcatching ; for if a full inyestigatioa 
were instituted, I believe, from their numbers and powers 
of increase, that rats or sermulots would prove to be the 
greatest enemies keepers have to contend with. 

" Whistling Joe," at one period of his life, was employed 
as a gamekeeper, and, so far as daring and experience went, hi 
was, doubtless, quito equal to his situation. But, at the same 
time, he had an unqualified notion of freedom and indepen- 
dence, and, like most uneducated men, he thought the ob^ 
way he had of showing it was to insult those above him. 
Consequently, in one of these ignorant fits, he gave serioos 
offence to his master, who, after paying him his wagea^ at 
once dismissed him from his service. 

" I suppose, then, you mean it " said Joe. ''I do," replied 
the gentleman. " Oh, very well," returned ] Joe ; " but of 
course you don't expect any shooting next season.** Then 
turning upon his heel, he left the house whistling. 

The gentleman of course saw something very ominous in 
this remark ; and, in despite of every precaution, he soon 
found it sensibly verified in the daily disappearance of his 
game ; therefore, to save the remainder, he sent a polite 
invitation to Joe, which ended in his being reinstated, on 
the express condition that, for ^the future, he should treat 
his master with common civility. 

Some years since the papers gave an account of one of 
Joe's drunken exploits. A man who bore Joe a deadly 
hatred for sundry lumps and bumps which he had received 
at his hands, happened to come into a public-house where 
Joe was drinking. He had with him a dog, to which Joe 
took a great fancy, and, forgetting all animosity, he wished 
to know what he shoidd give him for it. The man was 
morose and sullen ; but Joe would have no denial, and 
insisted upon his drinking with him. After drinking to- 
gether for some time, they began to barter about the do^ 
when Joe offered him a guinea for it. *' Yes," said the vin- 
dictive owner, '' you shall have it for a guinea, if you will let 
me have a £re at you with a bnHet «Ai «w hmvdrod yards ;" 
'At the same time pointing at Joe's ^u ^iXi'a^u "SR^a T«daral\^ 
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^ comer. '' Agreed/' said Joe ; '' here's the money, and 
fjbfsre's the bullet. "Now load the gun, and come on." The 
mn was quickly charged, and out they went into a neigh- 
(ppring field, where Joe paced a hundred steps ; then taking 
lip. station with his legs astride to steady his reeling carcass, 
and waving his hat above his head, he called upon the man 
to fire. The malicious scoundrel took a deliberate aim and 
foed, and so nearly did he hit his mark, that the ball 
ploughed up the ground as it passed through Joe*s legs. 
"JNTow," roared Joe, " the dog's mine ;" and so the matter 
oded. 

At any time, when " Whistling Joe" fell short of money, 
cr was hungry from an over-night's debauch, he would 
prepare some sermulots, and broil them on the gridiron for 
saa dinner. This I am most credibly informed was a 
wnmoTL occurrence in the taproom of a tavern, where, 
with buttered sermulots, a loaf, and a tankard of ale, 
he would enjoy himself with all the satisfaction that an 
alderman does his turtle, &c., at a city feed ; and such was 
the apparent relish with which he ate them, that frequently 
the lookers-on have asked him for a taste ; and on being 
iopplied with a leg or shoulder, they have declared them to 
be very nice eating. " Nice eating," Joe would say, " to be 
8ore they are. Why shouldn't they be ? For what animals 
are deaner or feed nicer than they do ? The truth is, one- 
half the world are fools, an' don't know what's good." This 
denunciation was always followed by a satisfactory swig at 
the ale. 

As to the underground rats in towns and cities, " Whistling 
Joe" was of opinion, that although they may injure the 
masoniy, or rather brickwork, of the drains and sewers; 
ttill, if human life be of more value than bricks and mortar, 
let them, said he, preserve the one and repair the other. 
At the same time, let the authorities beware how they 
allow sewer-rats to be maltreated; for until permanent 
plans can be devised whereby the drains and sewers shall be 
oontiqually cleansed by sudden flushes and rushes of water, 
they will find the rat to be that subterranean friend that 
saves them from periodical plagues, th.e xes\]\V> <^l ^«»^^ 
^ases arudng out of the putre&ction of aoVoioX Qi3i^N^\g^\s^« 
matter. But in the event of sncceaa in ftoj^Va^, ^civ ^s^t^rs 
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the remedy which does away -with the atility for n^ 
hunters, because the rats, being deprived of foothold, musi; of 
necessity be drowned or washed out with the current. Yet^ 
in those districts where the current cannot or does not 
reach, let the inhabitants (though justified by eyery law in 
reason and nature in resorting to any and every means in 
their power to eject them from their premises) still bleas 
God for his bounty in sending them so valuable, persevering 
and salutary a benefactor. 

" But I must tell you," said " Whistling Joe," "that then 
is already a great cause for the diminution of their numbei^ 
and that is the now extensive use of pottery pipes and 
traps for drains. Were all the drains of London properly 
secured with traps or gratings, then would the rats be 
kept in the sewers, and the result would be that they them- 
selves would keep their numbers in check, for this reason — 
most old male rats will, at any time, kill and devour the 
blind sucklings of their own species ; while, on the other hand^ 
the females, being securely shut out from the houses, would 
find very few places of security in which to litter and sockk 
their young. Like doe*rabbits and some other animalik 
when they find that the male has discovered their retreiife» 
they will devour their young themselves rather than let bim 
get at them. Thus, by this double species of in&nticide, 
would sewer-rats keep their numbers within bounds^ if hj 
proper drainage they were kept within the sewers; and 
those who (from parsimony or carelessness) neglect their 
drains, to say nothing of the nauseous stench they endure^ 
have the foundation of their premises dangerouQly dnlled, and 
their establishments rendered mere breeding-grounds, or rat- 
preserves, to supply the underground avenues with scaven- 
gers. But in the country, where rats are of no earthly good, 
save to fertilize the soil with their carcasses, they are allowed 
every fieunlity for increasing and multiplying, to the detii- 
ment of farmers and the nation's loss. 

" Whistling Joe" has given his opinions on ratcatcheis. 

Considering the great value of the services of these men, 

nothing oould be more unjust, he conceived, than the mean 

consideration they receive at the hands of farmers ; for if it 

be worth a London merchant^ a ox \icAx\-V^t^^% ^VsAa 

^^ give a ratcatcher six pounds a ^eac \o Vw^ V>a ^g»- 
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clear, pray how mucli more shall it be worth a farmer's 
lUle, where his property on every side ia exposed to the 
iivagi3s of vermin 9 

Of all men you may wrong or insult, beware of the rat- 
eitcher. He may not upbraid you or openly resent an injury, 
Ink look after your corn and cattle, for if his revenge be deep- 
mted and determined, he may inundate the one, and perhaps 
pcnaon the other. "Nor is it to be wondered at ; for of all 
the ratcatchers I ever met, I never knew one that could 
rad ; and, for the most part, observed but two principles, 
mnely, secrecy and silent vengeanca They live, as it were, 
in tranquil defiance. Their companions are but few, and 
ikeir conversation limited. They are feared by one portion 
of society, and despised by the other ; hence it is that they 
five a life, as it were, bordering on outlawry. 

Speaking of the barn-owl, '* Whistling Joe*' maintained 
that of all birds in the feathered creation, the services of this 
bird were the most necessary and the most valuable to agricul- 
tBEists, not only for their consumption of all kinds of mice, but 
nts alsa " I have seen both a dog and a cat," said he, *' refuse 
to kill a shrew ; but the owl will swallow it with the utmost" 
aitii&otion. I have also seen an owl stoop and grasp a 
three-parts-grown rat across the neck and loins, and bear it 
away ; and when I arrived at the nest, I found the rat torn 
to pieces, and half devoured by the young, which the old one 
nw feeding." 

** Whistling Joe's" account of himself and his ratcatching 
propensities was rather curious. " My history," said he, '* is 
aooQ told. I was bom in India, and of English parents. 
My father was a British officer, and sold his commission to 
oome to England for the benefit of his health. My parents 
had not been here long before they died of the small-pox, 
«ad left me an orphan in the wide world without a relative 
to look to or care for me. I was turned out of doors by the 
landlord, and took to the high road to find a fiiend. I 
walked till I was foot-sore ; and cold and hungry as I was 
I laid me down in a ditch by the road side to sleep. In the 
diad of the night I was awoke by a number of doga sniffing 
aroand me, when Michael Einnacy — m lionovvc \)^ \\\^\»Td»3B&ftk 
mentioned^helped me oat, and after kmdVy vno^xvvTk.^ tss!^ 
igtoryr, asked me if I would like to go wit\x YrnuL, •xAX^'^ 
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son. I was but too glad to cling to any one who would fee4 
me, and treat me kindly. He pulled a puppy out of his 
pocket, and gave it me ; then setting me across his shoulder^ 
with the ferret-bag over my arm, he bore me to his home j^ 
and hence I became a ratcatcher. 

" My parents had been careful of my education ; and 
being a clever reader for a child seven years old, and able 
to write, it afforded an endless gratification to my generous 
benefactor. Though I never lost sight of my learning, but 
always studied to improve it, still I had entirely forgotten 
my name ; for time went on merrily, and from a continual 
habit I had of whistling, I was universally called ' Whistling 
Joe * the ratcatcher. But when I was eighteen, my bene- 
factor fell ill, and, after a short confinement, died, and left 
me all his property and stock in trade. By this I was set 
up in life, and possessed of a decent sum of money. 

'^ About this time the trials of John Black and the old 
squire commenced. Thodis trials ought never to be forgotten, 
though now they have sunk almost into a legend. They 
took place before the present generation. Suffice to say, I 
was engaged by the squire himself to clear his place of rats. 
One morning, while quietly seated in an outhouse behind 
some tubs, the squire, with Bush and his companion, two 
notorious poachers, entered. I heard the squire bribe them, 
and saw him give them fifty guineas each, besides promising 
them situations as gamekeepers, to perjure themselves by 
swearing an alibi, by which the squire was afterwards 
acquitted, and John Black entirely ruined. But scarcely had 
the bargain been settled, when I was discovered behind the 
tubs. The squire offered me the same terms ; and because 
I refused to become a perjured accomplice, I was sentenced 
to twelve months* imprisonment for an attempted robbery. 
The magistrate was in the conspiracy ; consequently it W89 
useless attempting any defence; therefore all I told the 
squire was to beware of rats. After my release I was 
kmdly received, being a favourite with all who knew me j 
for I always had an open hand and a dollar for a friend in 
distress. There was not a gamekeeper or ratcatcher in the 
country hnt what supplied me wit^i -vensmito carry out my 
design, I spared neither paiua hot \.Tovi\^^ \»q YoxYsi^sa^ 
iita. I swarmed his preservea ^t\i ^oo^-t^\a «sA ^^^\ 
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aeaos of destruction, till he had not a head of game left, 
t made his lakes and ponds completely alive with water-rats. 
ljb»vr them from all the farms round about into his ; nor 
Ms there a rat-catcher in the district that would come to 
!& aa^istance for love or money. Lastly, I filled his house 
ad outhouses ; and had he not taken fnght, and sold his 
Bate to go abroad, I would have kept on increasing them 
Dl they had eaten him alive in his bed. Nor do I repent of 
|ie act ; though to this day I have ever been looked upon as 
dx^g supernatural agency. 

'"But I must tell you that the chief means I used was 
ruling red-herrings, calves' tails, <kc., with the exception of 
teasionally using what is known as 'the oil of rats,* which is 
. most effectual thing. To obtain this oil, you must skin a 
Indent number of rats, then take out their bowels, but 
save in the heart, liver, and lights ; then put them into an 
arthen jar, tie them over with a sheet of paper or bladder, 
odput them into a hot oven ; there let them stand till they 
tj» quite dissolved, and the oil will float on the top ; skim 

Soff with a teaspoon, put it into a small phial, and preserve 
1 you want it for use. 

."When my kind patron Squire Wilson bought his estate, 
le sent for me to come and undo all that I had done. He 
diflw John Black well, and all the circumstances connected 
litti the trials, and also how I had served the late squire. 
m offered me a hundred guineas a year to be his game- 
CQtper, which offer I refused, as I could not endure the idea 
i£~Beryitude. He then offered me that sum annually, if I 
vtmld dear the estate, and restock the preserves with game, 
irtiidi offer I accepted, and did away with the necessity for 
i keeper ; for there was not a poacher round about, that 
voold not sooner give me a head of game than take one. 
&9 for Bush and his companion, they had been transported 
i^highway robbery. Thus far I was secure ; and as Squire 
WjHaon was going on his travels for three years, he gave 
xpers to supply me with everything I wanted. I had the 
^g entirely in my own hands, and being on good terms 
wvSk all. the keepers round about, I was plentifully supplied 
viljli leverets and eggs, both pheasants' and partridg.es.'. WVi^\^ 
#he leverets were too young, I suckled them uiidfit <»X& ^"t x^ior- 
vte^ dnd 08 to the eggs, I hatched the paxtiid^<^ \mdL^x\^vs^-^ 
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tarns, and the pheasants' under larger hens. When the 
squire returned, after three years' absence, I had perhaps the 
finest stock of game, for the size of the place, in idl England. 
Gentlemen and gamekeepers used to come £sur and near to 
see it ; and it was the admiration of all who came. I became 
the squire's confidential man for forty years ; and when he 
died I retired, and have lived upon my means ever since.* 

In Part II., under the heads of " Trapping " and " Poison- 
ing " of rats (Chapters XI. and XII) much useful informatioii 
will be found, derived from " Whistling Joe's " long expe- 
rience. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

MISCELLANEOUS ANECDOTES OF SEBMULOTS AND 8NAIL& 

The '' Quarterly Review " informs us, that when sennu- 
lots get possession of any bird-breeding island, where the ship 
may have stopped to take in water, they inyariably drive 
away the feathered inhabitants, by plundering their nests of 
both eggs and young. In this way were the puffins driven 
off Puffins' Island. 

The puffin (observes Mr. Bewick) is a foot long^ wiA 
scarcely any tail, and weighs about twelve ounces. Sot 
from the size, shape, substance, and sharpness of its bill, it v 
commonly called the coultemeb or knife-bill. It lives a greai 
deal on various kinds of shell-fish, which it is enabled to do 
from the great powers of its bill and jaws, which enable it 
to crush the shell, and pluck out the fish. At the same time 
it is a most dangerous weapon of defence, especiallj to small 
animals, since the bird can cut them almost to pieces with 
a few chops or bites. 

The female makes no nest, but deposits her egg on the 
bare mould, in a hole dug in the ground, or in those she mi^ 
find ready-made by the rabbits, which she and her com- 
panion soon dislodge. They will also take shelter in tbo* 
holes iu stormy weather. They are very kind and attentive 
to their young, which they defend to the last against an 
enemy, and ynll suffer tbemoelv^^^ to \^ VAllod or taken 
prisoners rather than desert t'heuLi. 
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The bite of these birds is very severe ; for one that was 
sent to bim in a box, covered over with a net, made a snap 
tfc a poor man's fingers, and brought away the flesh as if it 
kd been cut out with a knife. 

They congregate in immense flocks on the clifis and coasts 
of Britain and Ireland. The island already spoken of, which 
stands off the coast of Caernarvon, and which took the name 
of Puffins' Island, from the myriads of these birds that used 
to inhabit it, is now entirely deserted by them, on account 
of the ravages and onslaughts of the sermulots. 

Now if sermulots will attack, and put to the rout, so for- 
midable a bird as the puffin, with its great powers of defence, 
pray what chance is there for the young of game and 
poultry ? But we will leave this for the consideration of 
fiurmers* wives, and those gentlemen who feel interested in 
the preservation of poultry and game. 

The number of young ducks which the sermulots destroy 
in the Zoological Gardens, renders it necessary to surround 
the pools with a wire fencing, which half-way up has a pipe 
of wire- work, the large circle of which is not complete by 
several inches in the under-part ; and the sermulot, unable 
to crawl along the concave roof, which stops his onward path, 
ii oompelled to return nonsuited. 

The sermulots have been for a long time the pests of the 
gttrdens, being attracted by the quantities of feed. The 
grating under one of the tiger's dens is eaten through by this 
nimble-toothed burglar, who makes as light of copper wire 
iB of leaden pipes. Directly the new monkey-house was 
built, they took possession by gnawing through the flooring 
i& OTery direction, for the sake of getting at poor Jacko's 
bread. Vigorous measures were resorted to^ to defeat them ; 
the floors were filled in with concrete, and the open roof 
wag ceiled; but they quickly drilled their holes through 
^be lath and plaster of the ceiling, which may be seen at this 
^hy. They burrowed in the old enclosure of the ground 
tin it was quite rotten; and they still march about the 
den of the rhinoceros, and scamper over his homy hide 
whan laid down to rest. It is only by hunting them with *> 
terrien that they can keep them under ', and «& \si«3£<j ^s^ 
fif^in B week are often killed, and tlieir Qaxc»sMfi&\&aisA^ 
^ver to the eagles and vultures, who qv\io\dy \,tetTtfs^x\»>2aaa 

I. 2 
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to their digestive regions, and then eagerly look out fbv 
more. 

Not long ago, a gentleman Hying at Maidstone cm^ 
by means of a net in a pond at Millgate, fifteen spedeB of |[ 
pike. One of them measured three feet five inches III 
length and twenty inches round, and weighed twenty ponn^Pt 
When it was opened, they took from its inside anoihff 
pike, measuring fifteen inches in length, and weighing ft j^ 
pound and a half; besides a great toad. Then, upon opeft* 
ing the extracted fish, they foimd a smaller pike, aaid & 
large sermulot. Thus the poor sermulot had been twice 
swallowed by these ravenous tyrants of the waters. 

By the generality of mankind, the snail, as an article of 
food, is looked upon with the same degree of loathing as the 
detested sermulot ; still we find our Grallic neighboois 
feed upon them with the same godt as they occasionallj do 
upon the frog or the rat. In truth, snail-eating in Paris has 
become a kind of luxury. In a return of the statistics of 
Paris, it is stated that snails have become quite as fashion- 
able an article of diet as they were in the days of ancient 
Rome. There were then in the city of Paris fifty-eight eating- 
houses, and one thousand two hundred private families, where 
snails were eaten daily, as a delicacy, by between eight and 
ten thousand individuals. The monthly cost for snails in 
Paris was estimated at half a million of francs. The mai'ket- 
price of the great vineyard snails was from two shillings to 
two and sixpence per hundred, while those from the hedges, 
woods, and forests, only fetched from one and sixpence 
to two shillings per hundred. The return then states that 
the proprietor of the snailery of Dijon realized seven 
thousand francs a year by the sale of his snails. 

Now let us reduce this to something more easy of com- 
prehension. In the first place, we will set down the snail- 
eaters at ten thousand ; secondly, we will calculate the coflt 
according to the standard of English money, and then we 
shall ascertain the expense, and the average number of snails 
each individual consumes daily. Now half a million of francs 
is rather better than £20,833 sterling. In the next place 
it costs each individual, on the average, about £2. 10«. per 
Junar month, that is, 10s. Gd. pet "we^*, «iA\i>w^ <sd3l^\ilat6 
tlie enaila at two shillinga per lauudi^^ «a^ ^orw ^x^\i^ 
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Bek for carriage, then, in tHe aggregate, tHe whole ten 
ind consume five hundred per head weekly ; that is, 
r over seventy-one snails for each individual daily. 
re it must appear evident to every one, from the high 
of these snails, that they are not the food of the poor, 
he luxury of the rich ; for what poor person could 
to lay out ten and sixpence a week for snails. 
w may we not fidrly ask which any one would soonest 
for dinner — a roasted monkey, a boiled sermulot with 
sauce, or seventy-one snails ? 
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Before I begin to describe or give tbe results ci my 
calculations, as to the enormous powers of the rat fiff I 
increasing and multiplying, and also the immense looes p 
sustained through its all-consuming voracity, let me apped m 
to the serious consideration and attention of farmers in I ' 
general ; since the -whole of my undertaking, from first to k 
last, has been directed to their personal and individnd 
interest. To them it is matter of vital importance, so fiirM 
in numerous cases it makes all the difference between tlienr 
losses aud profits — ^in a word, between their poverty aod 
their well-doing; for herein will they begin to see how 
they have been struggling for years with millstones 
around their necks. But if they will lay aside all foofidi i 
prejudice, and read and reflect with the same kindly spint 
in which I have written, I shall show them how, by a simple 
effort, to throw the burden from their shoulders, and lay tiie 
axe to the root of their misfortunes, and that, too, witiioot 
any outlay or expense to themselves ; nay more, if they "wiD 
follow implicitly my plans and advice, they will not only 
put a period to their misfortunes, but, from the moment 
tliejr carry them in execution, tYie^ ^«J\, ^^ia^t^osi^ Vi ika 
extent of their farms and vetmm, ^jbAXv^t: TR^VXi^saSL^ -^ta^ 
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J 80 doing, they will not only enrioh themselves, bat 
icrease British prosperity and native independence. 

In the first place, do not believe for one moment 
lat I am going to dictate to the fiEumers, or lay down 
lies and plans for the better caltivation of the various soils 
id acres on their farms. Such an attempt on my part 
ould be neither more nor less than the veriest impudence 
id presumption, since I at once confess that my knowledge 
* agricultmral matters ^ of a most limited character. In 
le second place, should I, in the course of my observations, 
t £bl\\ any remark or remarks that may appear at all pointed 
' personal, I trust my readers will receive them with a 
ndly spirit, as my most anxious desire is to heal, not to 
ound, and it is quite impossible for any physician to cure 
8 patient until he has made himself thoroughly acquainted 
ith the nature and causes of the complaint. 

I shall now commence by giving a few general statistics, 
Uected at various times, and arranged under separate 
«d8, according to their respective counties, countries, or 
oalities. 

The following important details were published by a 
ntleman from Shropshire, of whose veracity and local 
aowledge of the subject the author has no doubt. 

The writer commences by stating a few facts as to their 
umbers on a farm of a given size, and the damage they occa- 
an to both landlords and tenants, without any equivalent 
snefit to either; ^for in this country," he says, ''they 
B not turned to any account, as they are in France, where, 
est, they are used to breed maggots from, for catching 
ogs ; secondly, their bones are boiled down to make size 
*; and, thirdly, their skins are used to make gloves witL*' 
b then proceeds to relate that at a bam and small home- 
Md near a pool, but a considerable distance from the 
nn-bouse, principal £urm-buildings, and rick-yards, a boy 
as employed at spare times to catch the rats by means of a 
ire snare at the end of a stick, bent and fastened down in 
le usual way with a wooden peg. This lad, at this small 
it distant homestead, in about four months, caught no less 
iftD 630 rats. ** Now, is it more than lair,** t\i&^wn\\^ wtj^. 
to Boppoee that tboae he did not kiVi, "vrViv^VL ^^^ ^^t^ssv^ 
oat the &nn'boase and prinoipal'fiBunaAsoa\<dXTk^ ^\k«f;% ^^ 
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the grain was put into bams and stacks, shoiild amomit te - 
as manj more T' These added to the above, woold make ! 
1,260. But he is quite certain that if aU those which mn \ 
in holes in the hedge-rows at a distance from the bnildiBgi 
and other parts of the £Eirm, living in the open weather OM 
field produce, poultry, game, &c., were also added, the nunibSB 
would be doubled. But let us put them down at 1,260 tnfai 
to be provided for out of the produce of a farm of 280 acni^' 
and we shall be quite satisfied of tHte enormous losses yearif 
sustained by the farmers of the country. 

We are told of another farm of 400 acres, not two miles 
distant from the one just spoken o^ where, when the lickr 
were taken in for thrashing at Christmas, and the bam. wai' 
finally emptied, the number of rats killed was over 1,40ft 
Numbers escaped up the drains, and into the rat and rabUl' 
holes in the adjoining hedges and covers. If the qoantitj 
of those which so escaped and those that were on other parte 
of the farm be added to the above number, can they h$ 
fairly reckoned at much less than 2,000 rats f And ihi* 
number the farmer himself declared they far exceeded. 1 

At another property, on a fiirm of about 180 acres^ and 
of stiff and unfavourable land, where there were very £ew 
rabbits, the quantity of rats was truly MghtfiiL The 
squeakiDg and gibbering at nights, as they crowed the roads 
and scampered about in search of food, were quite incredifaki 
The hedge-banks were beaten quite bare with tracks to ths 
rat-holes, and the holes themselves were perfectly coimtleaiL- 
Here the farmer employed a boy with six or eight trapi^ 
who caught five or six of a night during the winter monthii 
But at the emptying of one bam, the ^mer himself stated 
that they killed 800 more, which together made 1,340 rati; 
and the numbers that escaped were so great, that the 
total seemed scarcely diminished by what had been killed. 

On a farm of 330 acres, the farmer, who said he looked 
sharply after the rats, admitted that, upon an average, he 
caught three rats every night the year through, which made 
1,095 per year. And yet how many still remained uncaught 
the ricks too plainly showed. 

In a great many places the potato, turnip, and other fieldfl^ 
after harvest, swarmed with tlaeui to a\i mct^^S^^ ^-s^ts^ 
The writer then stated that Yie co\x\d. ^^tw\. ^^as^o^x. «\ie&sm 
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br aooonnts, which he had received from yarions ^rmers, 
I whom he could place the utmost reliance. In short, 
out multipljring instances, but taking the average quan- 
of these animals, according to the numbers actually 
d on various farms, it is impossible to estimate the 
bers in the district here noticed at less than firom 1,000 
200 rats to be provided for out of the farmer's stock, 
the aid of eggs, poultry, game, &c., upon each £Eirm of 
acres. 

ow let us pass from Shropshire to Middlesex, where 
t-catcher was employed to kill rats at twopence per 
. In one bam he killed about 250 ; and the men on 
bUowing day killed more than 200. But to show that 
work is not all profit, the rat-catcher on this occasion 
two fine ferrets killed by the rats, which were worth a 
n each. He said there must have been at least 2,000 
upon the farm, and yet some of the farmers of this 
ict wished to contract with this man to kill their rats 
>2 a year, and to call every month, or thereabouts, 
would be only 3^. 4d for each call, and each call would 
py a day, sometimes more, if he did his duty. 
le same man was employed by a farmer of Little Ealing, 
1 at one killing he destroyed over 200, for which he 
ved twopence per head; and upon another occasion he 
employed by some gentlemen of Windsor to provide 
i with a quantity of rats to decide matches between their 
. He went to a little rick in the comer of a field, 
■acceeded in catching over 150 alive. Of course many 
) killed, and many escaped. However, the gentlemen 
him sixpence a head for the live ones. He states that 
itack stood only the height of his own head, and looked 
) like a haycock than a corn-stack, 
at to run through this man's exploits in rat-catching 
d be an almost endless task, or at least too long for my 
mt undertaking ; therefore suffice it to say that he 
*ms me that he and his partner are the principal 
atchers within eight miles of Hanwell, making a dr- 
Terence of about forty-eight miles, which comprises an 
of about 144 square miles of country tYiic^*^ ^^xs^l^X^^ 
ra^j and jet theae men cannot live \>y >2tL«tt \^^^ 
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calling, but are compelled in ihe sommer to resort to night' 
fishing, or anything else, to get an honest living. 

Before we dismiss this man, it may be as wdll to mcmtioi 
one circumstance, which in itself is so disgraceful that ik 
deserves publicity ; yet, for charity's sake, I will vdthhold the 
author's name. 

He once called upon a near neighbour, to see if he 
would give him a job, as his farm was literally swanning 
with rats. To this request he received the fbUowai| 
answer : *' They won't give me anything for my com now, 
80 let the rats eat it !" 

I ask what right has such a man as this to be eteniallj 
grunting and growling for a reduction of rent, when at the 
same time he makes such a wilful sacrifice of his propez^f 
On the other hand, show me, if you can, a more heart-rendiag 
sight than to see a British yeoman pleading poverty at the 
rent-table 1 Such, I am sorry to say, is sometimes the CMe^ 
over which there is no control, except by the plan I am 
now pursuing with regard to rats. But this I must saj, that 
of all men in the wide world to deal with, give me an £d|^ 
gentleman ; he is ever open to reason and justice, and noil 
is his unqualified love of both, that upon a fair convictiaa he 
is every ready to make an honourable concession in behalf <f 
either. Consequently, if a fjEU'mer is careful and industiioBB^ 
and at the same time most scrupulous as to the cleanlinttB 
of his farm with regard to vermin, and yet, withal, cannet 
make ends meet, why then it is quite dear there is some- 
thing radically wrong, and I am wUling to believe that, npea 
a fair representation of his grievances to his landlord, he 
will, after investigation, cause such an amicable adjostmeBt 
of the rent as will enable his tenant to pay his ¥ray, and 
live like a British farmer. But which of us would like to 
pay money out of our pockets to support another in huyoesB 
and luxury. Or which of us would feel disposed to aobmit 
to the losses occasioned by wilful and malicious destructioD 
of his property ? 

Before I leave the county of Middlesex, I will mentioi 
the following circumstance : — 

A farmer of Han well was telling me of a rat-match he hid 
witb a neighbour^ in wliioh, to \i«i&\i\a o^^rcL^^^x^^ W badEed 
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Ub dog against the other's for a thigh of mutton and trim- 
niDgB ; and, in order to &cilrtate the match, and also to be 
yresent at the snpper, a third farmer undertook to have one 
iHf his ricks unthatched, wherein he was certain there were 
}kn1y of rats. The whole party met at the appointed time, 
od the rick was taken down ; when the dogs killed rat for 
lit, till the rick was completely removed ; and, on each party 
]|Kinting their dead^ they found that the dogs had killed 
MO each. Bat my informant complained tliat his oppo- 
iMit took an advantage of him, for, on his leaving the 
ground, he had scarcely gone half-way across the field, when 
tiie other, who had seen some rats escape into a hole in a 
yieoe of old wall dose by, went and removed a stone, and 
IRiUing out nine by their tails, let his dog kill them ; thus 
Urinning the match by nine rats, to the great amusement of 
«11 present, except the loser, who by this time had returned 
to witness his defeat. The number of rats killed in this one 
4iDk amounted to 349. 

- I was told by a man who for seven years was in the 
<te|doyment of a farmer, that he had seen a sackful of rats 
talron oat of one bam. His master always had from five to 
dfteen ^ricks standing ; but every rick was built on the bare 
raoond, with the exception of a little straw at the bottom. 
Mb regularly employed a rat-catcher, who used to call about 
mery month; and, as the ricks were not built on staddles, 
kd always found plenty of rats to kill. My informant can 
Arm no idea as to the numbers destroyed at each killing ; 
kot he says that at times they were immense. I mention 
this circumstance merely to show the folly of building ricks 
tpOD. the ground, because of the great facility it affords for 
■HBf rn in ; but I shall have some remarks to make presently 
upon that subject. 

A few years ago appeared an account of a capture of rats, 
irluoh took place in a stack of beans, when 216 were taken 
alhrft, and 96 killed. The bean-stack had been standing 
twelve months, and the delay in thrashing it had led to this 
great increase of rats. 

The author of the " Book of the Farm," states that he 
nitnessed the exploits of a man in tbe axVi oi. T«Xr\ci:2^^>^ 
Tbjr means of twenty-one small steel ox gkiL-\»T^\». "^xi^* 
mine dajTB before aetting to work* lie "had. Vi ^\>J5» ^^^^w^e* 
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in proper order, and then in the coarse of one day he killed P 
no less than 385 rats, for which he received only a penny a [' 
head. r 

As a gentleman was superintending the remoyal <'^ ^ L 
rick of beans, he found that a large number of migritonr ^ 
rats had taken up their temporary abode therein. He ;:' 
immediately had that portion of the rick-barton completdj. ** 
sun*ounded with boards, except a small hole for them to gOi 
out at ; and so well was his plan laid, that he and his dog 
succeeded in destroying upwards of 700. The dead carcaasa 
of the vermin filled four large wheelbarrows. 

Kot long ago, about 1,490 of these destructive peats d 
the farmers were killed in some very old standing wheafe- 
licks. The quantity of grain destroyed by these vemuB 
must have been very great, as they had long held undispated 
possession of their comfortable quarters. At this time con 
was fetching from 758, to 858. per quarter. 

Some time ago I was told that a farmer, had ax 
large corn-ricks standing in a field close to his hoaaei 
They had been standing a long time. However, then 
being a considerable rise in the market at the tinM 
of which he spoke, he gave orders for the ricks to be 
taken down and thrashed ; but the instant they set to woA, ^• 
two of them fell to the ground, being complete shells^ and 
not a grain of com in them; and the hearts of the rest wen 
so completely eaten away, that it was currently reported in 
the neighbourhood that the whole six ricks did not yield ^ 
anything near the quantity of grain that ought to have been ^ 
produced from one. 

I once knew a man who lived in 1835 with a gentlemai 
who had been a military officer, but who had lefb the army 
and turned farmer. In the same year a gentleman and near 
neighbour sold his hounds, and went to Italy, and, as a 
matter of course, left but few servants to look after the 
house, &c. His gardener was to have the produce of the 
garden for his salary till his master returned. It was the 
spring of the year, and my friend being an amateur gardenv» 
they were growing peas and beans against each other fi>r 
tankards of ale, and used to visit one another's garden, to 
watch the growth of the crops. 
When my friend called one moxnMx^^V^ loposA ^i^afe -^wr 
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H^dener in a state of perfect consternation and bewilder- 
ent j but he no sooner saw his neighbour than, without 
fing a word, he took hold of him and conducted him to the 
icden, to show him the cause of his griej^ when, to his 
rprise, not a single plant was standing. When he was 
iced how such a disaster came about, the gardener took him 
xhe kennel at the back of the house, in front of which there 
10 a pond, and showed him the monsters that had torn up 
Implants for the sake of the seeds at the bottom. Our hero 
n tliat the kennel and all round the pond was swarm- 
g -with rats ; and so daring and audacious did they 
<pear^ that neither he nor the gardener had courage 
ongh to disturb them, but sought security by quietly 
iving them to themselves. He returned home, and 
Ebrmed his master of the circumstance, who seemed very 
iich. infuriated at the marauders. But, strange to say, the 
is, finding nothing to eat at the dog-kennel, that very 
^t paid him a visit, and quietly ensconced themselves in 
B bean-rick. When he arose in the morning he soon 
gpovered their presence, and directly ran to acquaint his 
gkitter, who (like a gallant and intrepid soldier) instantly 
i^^>atched him with orders to fetch the rat-catcher, and also 
m dogs and ferrets. Away he went, and arrived just in 
aie to catch the man as he was starting across the country 
ji'iBearch of a job. He took him into the gig, with his dogs 
ad. ferrets, and returned with equal speed to the farm, 
j^ere they found the general seemingly red-hot for action. 
But stop, my friend," said the general, " let us first hold a 
<!iincil of war ;" upon which he took them into the par- 
oar, and brought out a bottle of brandy, and glasses. 
■^Shere, my friends, be seated, and let us reason the matter 
»idlly." They seated themselves round the breakfast-table, 
uld after demolishing sundry wedges of cold ham, bread, 
Uitter, eggs, &c., and washing them down with copious cups, 
df fpffee, each of which, by the bye, had been slightly diluted 
inSh small drops of brandy, they then drew themselves up* 
m grave deliberation. " Now, my friends," said the general, 
"ike time has arrived when our most daring resolutionsi 
aod best energies must be brought into actioxL *, \»\i^x^- 
fore I wish to coDsalt your superior ^ndgiiie\i\»'& ^& H»^ 
wMich oi two. plans will he the best to diiacoTo&fc ^sA ^^1^^» 
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the enemy, and I call upon you to fdmiah me with joat. 
most seriouB and unfettered opinions. The first mode d 
attack I propose is to down with the stack, and kill lift 
enemy as they fly ; the second is to undermine their fortMk Ij- 
cation with gunpowder, and hlow them and beana into ihl i 
air together." i 

His two companions gave their judgments in finoor L 
of the first plan, as the latter would destroy all the bent U 
" As for that,** said the general, '^ the beans could be pieked L 
up afterwards ; but as you have given your verdict in &tw L 
of the first mode of attack, I of course bow to your deoieiM; L 
and now, gentlemen, let's draw out for action.'* The nl* jj^ 
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catcher put his ferrets into the stack, two of which 
soon killed, without dislodging any of the enemy. "By dil 
time the men arrived, and set to work to remove the Btaekt 
when out ran rats in all directions, numbers of which ei 
every side were killed by the dogs or bludgeons. Howevo; 
at the conclusion of the battle, the number of the slain neii^ 
filled a tumbril or dung-cart. 

Thus did the determination of the general not only mm 
his beans and other articles from destruction by rata^ be! 
rendered an essential service to the whole of the surroundim 
district. 

We will now pass into Suffolk, and notice some of thl 
exploits of a rat-catcher, in that county. In twelw 
weeks only this celebrated rat-catcher brought to OM 
public-house in Ipswich no less than 11,464 rats fi>r ttl 
purpose of sport, which he sold at half-acrown per dozen, ui 
took from the town in that short space of time no ka I 
sum than j£254. He declared that another year of tini 
sort of work would have made his fortune^ and expresMd 
Ills full conviction, that when the magisterial authoritMi 
put a stop to rat-pitting, they struck a severe blow at ihe 
prosperity of Ipswich and its surrounding country. 

The author of a work entitled '' London Labour $ai 
the London Poor," has given the results of his researdMi 
and calculations as to the number of rat- pits ezistiDg 
and the rats destroyed in the metropolis in the eoune 
of the year. He says there are forty public rat-pill 
I'u London, the chief of whicVi ax«\ic^^ ObVi Y^Vv^^c^^eea, aii 
tliat their average destructioni oi "w** \a «^\^ V««oXs^ -^ 
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week, or 1,040 in each year, in public matches ; which in the 
aggregate shows an annual destruction of 54,080 rats, 
besides those destroyed in private practice. He goes on to 
state that a dealer in live animals told him that there were 
several men who brought a few dozens, or even a single 
dozen, from the country — men who were not professional 
rat-catchers, but working in gardens or on farms, and who in 
their leisure time caught rats for the London market. 

The same gentleman further states that from the best infor- 
mation he could obtain, there were no fewer than 2,000 rats 
killed weekly in public and private trials, or 104,000 yearly ; 
that the public exhibitions are only periodical, while the pri- 
vate training of dogs in this respect goes on uninterruptedly. 
But all this is exclusive of the rats killed by the pro^ssion, 
where they are employed annually, or by the job, to destroy 
or keep the premises clear of these destructive creatures. 
It must be borne in mind that nearly the whole of these 
104,000 are genuine &rm-rats, many of which are brought 
to London by various gardeners* and &i,rmers' men ; and the 
remainder by a body of men who, in the garb of rat-catchers, 
prowl about the country within a few miles of town, but 
who will turn their hands to anything to earn a scanty 
sabsiatence. They have no fixed destination, though London 
is the grand market and centre of attraction, and thither 
they repair as often as they succeed in capturing a few rats, 
or what not, which can i^ize a scanty supply of money. 
The number of these men amounts to between seventy and 
eighty, and their average earnings are about fifteen shdlings 
a week. As to the permanent rat-catchers of London, they 
moant to about twenty-five in number; but these men could 
Bot Kve by their profession only ; consequently they mostly 
deal in dogs, ferrets, rabbits, song-birds, pigeons, &c. 

The two principal rat-destroyers of London (Mr. Shaw and 
Mr. Sabin) inform me that they destroy between 8,000 and 
9,000 each annually ; that is, averaging 17,000 a year 
^ween them ; and it is seldom that they have much less 
than from 100 to 1,000 rats each on hand for sale. One of 
them showed me and my son between 800 and 900 of these 
creatures, all at one view, in cages ; and the other showed 
me aver 2,000 at one time, and warranted everj ovsft "Wi Nsfc 
< genuiDe barn-rat. It was Chriataia»-\.vE£i^, «eA ^-^^c^ 
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rat was destroyed in matches before the week was ovqr. i 
Their dead carcasses weighed twelve huDdredweight Ed ^ 
says that he pays the countrymen, &c., over £200 a year jbr u- 
rats; and both of these rat-destroyers tell me that tluj 
canaot keep a hundred rats anyhow for less than, tcai 
shillings a week. 

Here it may be as well to mention that when a malchJ8 
made between two dogs to kill a certain number of nitji 
each, or when a dog is matched to kill rats against time, c^ 
of the articles of agreement mostly is, that one and all bdiV 
be fair barn-rats ; consequently sewer-rats are wholly ex- 
cluded, except when a greenhorn makes a match with a 
sharper, wherein he backs his dog to kill a certain niimte T 
of rats within a given time, and allows the sharper to find !l 
the rats unconditionally ; in that case his dog is almoift t 
certain to lose, as the sharper will take care to provide nono 
but the largest sewer-rats, which possess enormous powttt 
and daring, and inflict most severe and dangerous wounda 

Kow, I think it a fair conclusion to arrive at, thit 
out of the 104,000 rats which are annually destroyed 
in London, 100,000 are genuine country rats, while c 
the remaining 4,000 will amply account for all the seweir I 
house, and wharf rats that may be destroyed in dog and 
ferret matches. 

There is a person residing in London who is perhaps oae 
of the most extensive, as well as one of the most honest, dog; .^ 
dealers in England. It may seem curious to mention the latter 
quality ; but, generally speaking, this class of worthies, lib 
Yorkshire horse-dealers, wear their honour so loosely that thcf 
ought to walk hand-in-hand together. This man informs me 
that some little time since, he sold a buU-dog to a customer <f 
his some few miles from town, where he carried on the doable 
occupation of farmer and brewer. On the morning after the 
dog's arrival, his new master gave orders to his men to iiaKf 
a certain bam, for the purpose of catching rats, t/O give latt^ 
a trial. The men set to work right merrily, as there mf 
to be some sport ; and without hesitation seized the rats bf 
the tails as they came across them. The smaller ones were 
dashed against the walls, while the larger ones were as caze- 
fuIJjr popped into an upright txib. "^Yien ^V ^«a r^ady, the 
dog was brought, and put into t\i^ t>aXi V\>i»tL \iJiaa x^^-, wiw» 
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wk might be eiqpected, a desperate battle ensued, as there 
was no escape for either. But beiore ten minutes had 
ekipiBed all the rats were dead, and, upon being turned out 
and counted, they numbered seventy. 

Now, would it be more than fair to set down those that 
were dashed against the wall (which comprised all the 
smaller and half-grown ones) at less than double that 
number, since none but the largest were selected for the 
tnb. Then add to these at least seventy more that escaped 
beneath the flooring, <&c., which would make in all 280 rats 
in that one bam. 

In order to show that England is not the only country or 
island that is infested with these unwelcome creatures, I will 
adduce a few details as to their numbers and doings in other 
portions of the world. "Generations had passed away," 
says the " Scotsman," " without seeing a rat on the 
small Island of Tarinsay, on the west coast of Harris ; 
but an innumerable swsunn of these annoying and destruc- 
tive vermin have of late made their appearance on the 
island, and in despite of the tacksman's endeavours to 
extirpate them, they seem to be multiplying faster and 
fisurter. Indeed, they seem to be increasing so fast that they 
threaten to overrun the entire island, and take violent pos- 
session of it. They are supposed to have come from the 
island of Soay, which lies at the distance of about three 
miles from Tarinsay, and into which the Earl of Dun- 
more, some time ago, ordered a number of rabbits to be 
sent. Soon after this, the rats, which were very numerous 
in the island of Soay, seemed to take offence at the rabbits, 
and completely disappeared, having removed in a body to 
a&e neighbouring island of Tarinsay." 

The most singlar part of this account is, that rats should 
take offence at rabbits ; when, at the same time, they are 
smong their most determined enemies. But such is the 
pQcaliarity of rats, that, if they take offence, or have a whim 
in their heads, they gather all together, and away they go 
ih spite of every obstacle. 

Some travellers have given accounts as to the number of 
rats on some of the islands in the Pad^c, axi^ «*& ^•'^ \kS5^ 
ihej- migrate from isl&nd to island, or ratYiex ax^ «vx\r^^^fc^\:Ki 
mjgrute, on rafts and wrecks. Among t\ie Tea\. «». ^eroJOvsaiaBC 
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has published his travels, entitled, "Four Years in the 
Pacific," wherein he relates his visit to Juan Femandes. 
This is the island so celebrated in England as being the 
place whereon Robinson Crusoe is represented to have been 
shipwrecked, and where he first met with his man Friday. 
Here the author met with a family of settlers in the grettcst 
poverty and distress, and who doubtless had been led tlieK 
through reading the '^life and Adventures of Bobioaoi 
Crusoe," as depicted by Defoe. The land was very rich.aB^ 
fertile, and vegetation spread forth in rank profasioiL 11 
appears it was only necessary to plant corn in the groonl 
and it would rise up in abundance, so fiEur as the ground ws 
concerned. They were living upon a small farm, which mi 
allowed to run to waste ; and when the author asked thes 
why they did not cultivate the ground, they replied, thii 
it was no use, for the rats destroyed all the grain, am 
hence arose their privations. 

That rats do migrate from island to island, and that in 
miles across the sea. there is no doubt; but how tbq 
migrate, that is another question. For my own part I eii 
easily believe that when a ship is in harbour they in tlM 
night-time swim in a body from the shore to the vessel, aac 
having clambered on board, take their berths without payii{ 
for their passage ; and that when the ship anchors at anotki 
station, either at home or abroad, they, under the cover ^ 
night, swim in a body from the ship to the shore^ and tSM 
walk away without saying either "Good bye"or"Thaal 
you." 

It often happens that ships will become so complete!} 
overrun with them that the owners are compelled, the ftai 
fair opportunity, to make the vessel as air-tight as poflsiUe 
and burn charcoal and brimstone in the hold, or betweei 
decks, to suffocate them ; but, in that case, the ship for soM 
time after will stink most filthily from the effects of then 
putrid carcasses, though vast numbers may be found dflM 
round the charcoal pans or dishes. 

Here I may mention one curious circumstance with regtn 

to ship-rats. It has often been matter of surprise that tbej 

do not sink the vessels by boring holes so as to admit tin 

water. It is a well-known iac\), t\ia.\,, Vo^^nwc they vnn^ 

gnaw their way through the m\.eT\or oi iVfe ^Y^^>(>[i«3 \as« 
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through the sides, though in numberless instances thej 
have eaten half-way, which has led to strong discussions as 
to the reasoning powers of the rat ; but Mr. Jesse, I be- 
]ieve, gives the most correct reason ; he believes that they 
gnaw through the sides till the wood becomes distasteful 
fiom the effects of the salt water with which it is constantly 
BKtnrated, and which renders it so disgusting and offensive 
to their toogues, that they desist from further operations — 
not from the power of reason which would apprehend 
danger, but from the saline deposits towards the outer sur- 
fiuce of the wood, which is both loathsome and nauseous to 
their palates, and hence the safety of ships. 

If ships in general had on board a number of such 
pasBengers as had the good steam-ship Ohio, when she 
arrived at San Francisco, not only the interior of ships, 
bat the cargoes also, would be greatly preserved from the 
ravages of rats. The Ohio had on board over a hundred 
cats, for which they paid at the rate of sixpence each, and 
at California sold them for from ten to twenty dollars per 
cat. This may give some idea of the vast quantities of rats 
in the gold-regions. 

When the st^am frigate Terrible, under the command 
of Captain Hope, returned irom the Mediterranean, and 
^ras lying at Woolwich, she was found to be swarming 
with rats, notwithstanding the numbers that had been daily 
killed by the officers and crew with sticks while runniog 
about the cabins and other parts of the vessel. A rat-catcher 
was had on board, who, in the course of three days, caught 
over 400 alive, and the ship was afterwards fumigated, to 
Baffocate the remainder. 

The mischief done by rats on board ship is not confined 
bo the victualling department only, but anything composed of 
Vellum or parchment, whether in the shape of walls, deeds, 
or directions, equally suffera from their predatious propen- 
i^ties. The West-Indian steamer Prince, on one occasion, 
brought back the European mails, in consequence of the 
tats having eaten off all the parchment labels. It is curious 
bhat rats will not touch leather bags of a tan colour, but are 
extremely fond of parchment. Some time svuoife ^ ^'^ Ssi. 
BiD^lanfJ was required in Demerara, and, aiV«i «k. ^ea.^ ^^^^"^ 
rouble and expense, it was obtained and vevit. oxjJ^s^"^ 
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upon the mail's arriving at Demerara, the rats had devoured 
the will, leaving nothing but the seal behind. 

The following circumstance will give some idea of theii: 
consumption of food on board ship, and also their number 
On the return of the man-of-war ship ValiomJb from tW 
Havanna, its rats had increased to such an alarming degraei 
that they destroyed above a hundredweight of biscuit dailyi 
besides other food that came in their way. The ship wa^ at 
length smoked between decks, in order to suffocate th^m, 
and six hampers were filled daily for some time with ratst^at 
had been thus killed. In this case these creatures had beeta 
daily devouring more food than 112 sailors; or over a ton imd 
a half of biscuits monthly ; to say nothing of other articles. 

In the Isle of France rats have been found in sudi 
prodigious swarms, that the place was completely abanr 
doned by the Dutch on account of their overwhelming 
numbers. The author of '^ A Million of Facts," speaks 
very positiyely on this point, by stating most emphatically 
that the numbers of rats drove the Dutch from the 
Isle of France. In some of the houses they were so 
numerous that 30,000 have been known to be killed in .a 
single year. They have subterraneous hoards both of com and 
fruit, and frequently climb trees, to devour the young bird& 
At sunset they may be seen running about in all directions^ 
and in a single night commit such devastations, that a 
French traveller says he has seen a whole field of 
Indian com in which they have not lefb a single ear 
remaining. 

The public journals, some thirty years since, were fiUed 
with the most alarming and distressing accounts from Yan 
Dieman's Land. The vermin had come down in SDch 
immense hordes upon the cultivated grounds, and were 
increasing so fast, that they threatened destruction to ;tbe 
entire settlements. But I am most credibly informed^ ibf^ 
two ship-loads of rat-killing dogs were sent out irofa 
England to the settlers, which had the effect of saving tbem 
from all the horrors of famine. 

With respect to rats in India, I heard of a lady wh^ 

some years ago had married a military officer, and lefb Una 

country for India. The lady ^aa d^U^kted with thf 

^^nntry and the social circle into Ng^lovc^i ^^ 'v^Vs^T^sf^c^RML 
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Th^fre was, however, one appalling drawback, and that was 
the enormous size, numbers, and impudence of the hideous 
Aits with which the place was infested ; and such was their 
ctoitkg, that neither the chamber, drawing-room, nor indeed 
tdj part of the establishment, was free from their perambu- 
Itt^^DS. If she met one on the stairs^ it would not turn. 
bMi^ but come boldly forward, and pass her by with silent 
6&d^empt. At dinner-time they would walk into the 
EHUi&g-room with all the confidence of a pet dog or cat, and 
iemmble over her feet after the crumbs that fell, while the 
older ones would clamber up the cloth on to the table, and 
belp themselves to what they pleased, and then depart, 
irHhout noticing either her or her husband, or indeed any 
!me else who might by chance be dining with them. But, 
IB a matter of course, numerous quarrels and fights con- 
vUinally took place through others striving to rob the thieves 
>f their stolen treasures. However, at the time the lady was 
Hating, she had become pretty well reconciled. Thus it is, 
;kat use will make us familiar with almost anything. But 
rhat made the matter worse, there was no possibility of 
^ting rid of these vermin ; for to kill them would be an 
iindless task, and to poison them would only create some 
ratrefEkctive disease in so hot a climate, from the dead car- 
sasses that would be lying about in every hole and comer 
)f the premises ; so that to live near would be impossible. 
[ndeed her husband knew but one plan to get rid of them, 
md that was to set fire to the house, and bum it to the 
pround. This, certainly, would be a most eflPectual plan, 
>ut, at the same time, a most expensive one. 

From the number of facts already adduced in the course of 
his introductory chapter, the farmers of Great Britain may 
le perfectly satisfied that their numbers of rats, and the losses 
ftid annoyances they sustain through them, are by no means 
ingular either at home or abroad. Let it be borne in 
r^Tod that there are no annual or quarterly returns of 
ats, as there ought to be, and would be, were they wolves, 
hough infinitely less destructive ; but being pronounced 
'ermin, no notice is taken of them. . Coii'afeQjQfijafii:^ ^ Vwi^ 
teen driven to the necessity of avaolm^ Ttv"^«^i ^^ ^-ra^i^ 
tf well 03 authentic sourceB^ and also to noV.^ ^^ ^\xs2a2KSi 
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stances as they appear recorded in onr various joamals, for 
the purpose of establishing the fact, that rats are not only 
a scourge to farmers, merchants, and others, but are starvers 
of the poor, and a hinderance to individual and national 
prosperity, in whatever part of the world they accumulate ; 
and that no cultivated portion of the universe is free from 
their devastating and ruinous effects. Were their numbers 
and depredations fully enumerated and recorded, I beiieye 
the narrative would reach to the North Pole and back 
again, and then leave an appendage which, when unfolded, 
would more than lap the circumference of the globe. For 
their numbers and devastations, in every part of the known 
world, are so multitudinous and overwhelming, that they are 
perfectly beyond all enumeration ; aud a person might jnst 
as reasonably set to work to count the stars in the firma- 
ment, as to give anything like a correct account of the num- 
bers and doings of rats. 

I shall now proceed to arrange my subject under three prin- 
cipal divisions : — First, the Fecundity of rats ; second, thdr 
DsvASTATnra Powebs ; and, lastly^ the best means for their 
Local Extispation. 



CHAPTER IL 

fecundity op bats. 

I 

I SHALL here commence by giving the results of my cal- 
culations as to the prolific nature of rats, since their powers 
for increasing and multiplying are not, perhaps, to be sur- 
passed by any other order of quadrupeds. In this respect 
I have been assisted by the best jwssible information, both 
from naturalists of the highest standing, and also from living ^ 
individuals of long and practical experience. * 

Baron Ouvier and most other naturalists state that rats . 
Iiare from twelve to eighteen young ones at a litter. A cele- 
brated ra^-catcher declares tYiat "he oTie% \>oq\l iTovja. a. dead rat \ 
-no leaa than twenty-one yoMug ones, axi^ «^^?kJKs» ^1\.^ti ^^'iss. ' 
wherein the same nnmbeT nv»s ^To^^e.^, ^^ ^wi^'a 
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idLs me of one case lie heard of, wherein twenty-three were 
found. Nevertheless, I am satisfied from personal expe- 
rience, that the average number ranges between eight and 
fourteen at a litter ; and that these large numbers are mat- 
ters but of rare occurrence. 

In the next place, I am informed that rats will have six, 
seveij^ and even eight nests of young in the year, and this 
for ihree or four years running ; that the young will breed 
at three months old ; and that there are considerably more 
females than males. 

In order that I may not leave the smallest room for doubt 
or dispute, I propose laying down my calculations at some- 
where about one-half In the first place, I will say four litters 
in the year, beginning and ending with a litter ; thus making 
thirteen litters in three years. Secondly, to have eight 
young ones at a litter, half male and half female ; and, 
thirdly, the young ones to have a litter at six months old. 
At this calculation I will take one pair ; and at the end of 
l^ree years what do you suppose will be the amount of living 
rats ? why, no less a. number than 651,050 ; that is, includ- 
ing the father, mother, children, grandchildren, great-grand- 
children, &c. 

The enormous number of 651,050 living rats springing 
from one pair in three years, appears a thing almost incre- 
dible. Yet it is an arithmetical fact. Nevertheless, for 
the satisfaction of those who may feel curious in the matter, 
and have an inclination to investigate for themselves, I will 
give the round numbers of young, each littering, as they 
transpire. Therefore, suppose we commence with Lady-day 
1856, and finish on Lady-day 1859, then we shall find the 
following to be the result : — 

First litter, 8 ; second litter, 8. 

In the third littering, the first young ones being then six 
months old, the four females, with their mother, will have a 
litter each, which, together, will number 40. Thus will they 
fiJl in to the finish : — 

Fourth littering, 72 ; fifth, 232 ; sixth, 520 ; seventh, 
1,448; eighth, 3,528; ninth, 9,320; tenth, 23,432; eleventh, 
60,712; twelfth, 154,440; thirteenth, 39T,2;Ba, "S^^ %A^ 
bU these together, and the number 'wV\\.V>e ^5V,^^^. 
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But to make the matter easiet to cast up, I will give the 
figures : — - 

In the first place, pat down the two old ones • . 2 

Lady-day, 1856 

Midsummer-day, 1856 . . . . . . . . 3 

Michaelmas-day, 1856. — ^The first litter are six - ^ 

months* old .. .. .. .. .. 40;, 

Chrifltmas-day, 1856 72 

Lady-day, 1857 282 

Midsummer-day, 1857 520 

Michaelmas-day, 1857 1,448 

Christmas-day, 1857 3,52S 

Ladyday, 1858 9,820 

Midsummer-day, 1858 28,481? 

Michaelmas-day, 1858 60,712 

Christmas-day, 1858 154,440 

Lady-day, 1859 897,388 

651,050 

Wonderful as this calculation may appear, yet what will 
be more wonderful still is, that presently I sdiall be able t^ 
prove that they would eat and waste more food thtti 
would suffice to feed over 6^,000 human beings. Or,>t6^ 
render the thing easier of comprehension, let us suppose 
them to have but one litter more — making fourteen litterings 
in three years and three months — and then we shall find the 
numbers to be 1,015,048, which would eat and destroy more 
grain than would supply the whole of the British army with 
one pound nine ounces of bread each, day by day, evea 
though they numbered 101,504 men. 



CHAPTER IIL 

i 

PEVASTATING POWERS OP BATS, AND THEIR ENORMOUS 

CONSUMPTION OF GRAIN. 

At a late meeting of farmers, among whom the devastatiojg^ 

qualitjea of the rat formed the subject of discussion, it was 

generally agreed, in reply to tb^ a.wtbor'8 questions, that^ 

fvith eating and wasting, tlaey wo\i\d des\.To^\islii^\\fiii. ^\ ^gsca. 
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^very twenty-four hours ; and that six rats would eat, day by 
day, as much as an ordinaty man. 

Some few years ago, there was an account in the newspapers^ 
to the ejQTect, that an experiment had been tried with rats, as 
to the amount of food they would consume, and the results 
published were, that six rats would eat as much as a man, 
but that eight would eat more than a man : therefore, to 
place the matter beyond all doubt, I will set down ten rats 
to eat as much as an ordinary man j and I sincerely wish 
that every man, woman, and child throughout the human 
family could secure, day by day, as much food each as ten 
rats can dispose of ; and then we should have no more bad 
harvests, famines, and their appalling consequences. 

Now, allow me to give you a slight estimate as to 
your losses. Suppose there are five hundred and twelve 
wine-glasses or half-gills, at strike measure, in a bushel ; if 
five hundred rats eat only a wine-glass, or half-gill of com 
each, every twenty-four hours, and you allow twelve 
glasses only for waste^ then they dispose of a bushel of corn 
per day. We must also bear in mind, that it is not only 
what they fairly eat, but what they waste also, which must 
be considered; and if auy of you have watched them feed, as 
I have done, you will bear witness to this fact, namely, that 
the number of grains they eat, in comparison to those they 
waste, is regulated according to the qusdity of the corn. It 
is true that when com is sent to the mill, the good, bad, 
and indifferent are all equally ground into fiour; but, as the 
rat grinds his own corn, he selects that which is most easy 
and palatable for the purpose ; and as he grinds it grain by 
grain he naturally selects the best, where there is plenty. 
The result is, I have at times seen them bite through and let- 
fall four, six, and even eight grains out of ten ; ^d as they 
will keep on till they have their fill, the consequence is, that 
the worse the com, the greater is the waste. 

I have just counted the number of grains in half a gill of 
the best wheat that money could purchase ; it is now, at tho 
time of writing, fetching seventy-two shillings per quarter.. 
There are twelve hundred and twenty grains, and out of 
these there are four hundred and twenty whiok ^^ «c^^^^ 
shrivelled, or unsound ; consequently tYiere \s"niot^ \Xi»s^ ^\!ifc- 
third of it wliich would be wasted *> JbViat Sa ^o ^ss.'^> *-& *s«s« 
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hundred rats bad a btisbel of tbis com to eat, inntead of 
three half pints, they would waste over two gallons and 
a half ; or, to make it plainer, they would, in eight days, get 
rid of a quarter, or eight bushels, out of which they would 
waste over two bushels and' ^ve gallons. Now, if this be the 
waste of this superior and expensive grain, pray what most 
be the waste among poor and inferior com ? 

The usual custom of rats is to average six months' resi- 
dence out of the twelve in the barns, ricks, granaries, Ac. ; 
say from Michaelmas to Lady-day. During the other six 
■ months they mostly resort to the fields, hedges, ditches, 
woods, and the water-side, and feed upon crops, eggs, birds, 
and fish of all kinds that come within their reach, or indeed 
anything else that chance may throw in their way. How- 
'Cver, we will say nothing about what they consume during 
the summer months ; but calculate, to a certain extent, -the 
losses they occasion in the farms and farmsteads during the 
winter months. 

I shall now state the amount of losses according to the 
wine-glass standard, and the number of the rats you may 
calculate you have upon your respective farms. A party of 
farmers with whom I was lately in conversation, gave 
different estimates of the number of these vermin on their 
respective farms. One estimated them at 250; consequently 
his losses amounted to half a bushel per day, or eleven 
quarters three bushels and a peck in the half-year. 
Another gentleman estimated his rats at 500 ; conse- 
quently his losses amounted to a bushel per day, or twenty- 
two quarters six bushels and a half in the six months. The 
chairman of the meeting estimated his rats at 750 ; conse- 
quently his losses amounted to one bushel and a half per 
day, or thirty-four quarters one bushel and three pecks in 
the half-year. Three of the gentlemen estimated their rats 
at 1000 each, and, as a matter of course, their losses would be 
proportionately greater; that is to say, a thousand rats, 
eating only a wine-glass of com per day each, and allowing 
in the same time only twenty-four glasses for waste among 
a thousand feeding, they will, in six months, or 182 days 
and a half, consume five bushels over nine loads of British 

Let us next calcnlate the loss m t\ie ^«^ ^iXswa^ \ 
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do not mean London bakers' bread, but bread pure and 
nnadnlterated. One bushel of com, I believe, will make 
a bushel of flour, and a bushel of flour will make sixteen 
four-pound, or thirty-two two-pound loaves. Well, then, as 
your losses are estimated at two bushels per day, that is 
equal to supplying sixty-four men with a two-pound loaf 
each, every day for six months, or thirty-two men the year 
round, and so in proportion with every other person. 

Here let me again remind you, that this calculation is 
only on the supposition that a rat will not destroy more than 
a wine-glass of com, at strike measure, per day. But if I 
take your unanimous opinion that a rat will eat and waste 
half a pint of grain per day, why then your losses are four 
times the greater, and instead of one bushel per day you 
lose four. 

If we calculate that ten rats will eat, day by day, as much 
as a man, why then you are keeping equal to a hundred 
men in idleness, for six months in the year, or fifty men the 
year round ; at the same time saying nothing about what 
rats may rob you of during the summer months, say from 
Lady-day to Michaelmas. 

In fact, the whole of your taxes put together, poor-rates 
and all, cost not so much as it does to feed your rats. 

And now I beg to suggest a plan which, if carried out, 
would, I believe, prove that rats daily destroy more grain, 
dMXJ than would suffice to provide for all the poor and indigent 
in the British empire. This plan is, to raise a universal warfare 
against the whole of the rat-tribe in every farming district in 
England, and to compel the various churchwardens or over- 
seers to take down the dates and numbers destroyed in their 
respective parishes ; so that their accounts might be fairly 
contrasted with the returns of the Poor Law Commissioners 
during the same period 

I challenge the test, and feel no apprehension for the re- 
sult ; since I am strongly of opinion, that what with black 
rats and brown rats, they would be proved to have run away 
with infinitely more than one-fifth of the farmers' corn and 
the poor man's loaf. 

In the first place let me' calculate tbe loeaea ^\»fe«caft^\$^ 
rats on a farm near Upton-on-Seven\. TVvo^ ^^^'t ^s^»a?«» 
thae tl^umoanted to 1,490. liet m «vi^^c»» ^«»^ ^^^ ^ 
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made their escape, that would make the number 1,500, whioh^ 
at the wine-glass standard, would destroy three quarters of 
grain every eight days; that is sixty-eight quarters thcee 
bushels and a half in six months. Now these were kitted 
when com was, and had been, fetching from seventy-fiy^^ 
eighty-five shillings per quarter; we will divide the dif^ 
ference, and set it down at eighty shillings per quarteiu 
Now what did it cost the feurmer to keep his rats for^jsi^ 
months, at this calculation 1 No less a sum than £273 Js. ; 

"Yes," it maybe said, "butcorn does not always fetch eightor 
shiUings per quarter/' Agreed ; and now, to meet this pmnt 
&irly, I will reduce the price to one-half, say forty shillings 
per quarter, instead of eighty, and then what would it oost to 
keep these rats for six montlis? — ^why, £136 lis, 6d. 

Now let me put it in another shape, and suppose that in 
the broad day the Government of the country called upon 
the same man to give away this amount of corn in the sliape 
of bread to the poor of his district, that would be a two» 
pound loaf each every day for six months to ninety-six poqr 
people, or forty-eight poor people the year round. Do you 
think he would do it f or would he rather Teach down his 
sword and blunderbuss and strike for a revolution 1 Yet, at 
the same time, he loses the same amount of com in the dark 
by rats, and says little or nothing about it. But let me put 
his losses in the third shape ; that is, if ten rats will eat and 
waste as much as an ordinary man can eat, then he waa 
keeping equal to 150 men for six months in the year, or 
seventy-five individuals the year round, in laziness. 

I will now put your losses into something like shapes 
According to the same calculations, the farmer wh<^ 
estimates his rats at only 250, loses only eleven quarters 
three bushels and a peck in the half-year, which, at foHy 
shillings per quarter, amounts only to £22 168, 3d, whidb^. 
to say nothing of the odd peck and bushels, is equal to giving 
sixteen men a two-pound loaf each per day for six month^ 
or eight men a loaf each per day the year round. But if we, 
allow ten rats to eat as much as an ordinary man, why then 
he is keeping equal to twenty-five men for six months out ol 
the twelve, or twelve men and *a boy in laziness the year 
round. The farmer who estimates \^\& t«A.% at 500^ loses just 
doable the amount, namely, £45 128. ^d., ^\ji<3ft. \a «n^\A 
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giving thirty-two men a two-pound loaf each per day for six 
months, or a loaf each per day to sixteen men the year 
xeoiid ; or at ten rats per man, he is keeping equal to fifty 
imtUk for six months in the year, or twenty-five men the year 
sound in laziness. He who estimates his rats at 750, sustains 
a:ibss of a bushel and a half per day, or thirty-four quarters 
one bushel and three pecks in the half-year, which, at only 
foifty shillings per quarter, would fetch £68 88. 9dl, which, 
to say nothing of the odd measure, would supply forty-eight 
mBtt with a two-pound loaf each per day for six months, or 
twenty-four men with the same amount the whole year ; 
but at ten rats per man it is equal to keeping seventy-five 
men in laziness for six months, or thirty-seven men and a 
boy the year round. Those farmers who estimate their 
number of rats at 1,000, will be sorry to learn that at the 
wine-glass standard they each lose two bushels of corn per 
day> or forty-five quarters and five bushels in the half-year, 
which, at forty shillings per quarter, would realize £91 5«., 
or, if the com were distributed in two-pound loaves, it would 
supply sixty-four individuals daily for six months, or thirty- 
two the whole year through ; or if disposed of according to 
the standard of ten rats to a man, it would supply a hundred 
lasy mefn for six months, or fifty for the entire year. 

Having arrived thu? far, let us now bear in mind three 
distinct considerations. The first is, that these calculations 
are made at the low price of forty shillings per quarter for 
com. But should corn be at sixty shillings, then instead of 
£91 58. you would lose £136 17«. 6d ; or should com be, as 
of late years it often has been, eighty shillings per quarter, 
then your losses would be £182 10«. 

The next consideration is, that we set down rats to eat 
and waste only a wine-glass, or half a gill each, in twenty- 
foor hours ; but should they destroy a gill, then under any 
circumstances your losses would be doubla And the third 
consideration is, that we have made no calculation whatever 
as to what they destroy during the other six months, in the 
shape of grain, roots, eggs, pigeons, poultry, &c. 

I shall conclude the present chapter by noticing the pecu- 
liarities of rats and mice in a rick ; and \\«t^ \ ^w^^ ^^t. 
you how many mice it would take to eat «» xciwOa. ^& ^ ^^*^^ 
Some say sixj some seven, and otliexa ev^t. "S^^^* ^^ \si.^« 
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the matter easy of calculatioD, suppose we put down ten 
mice to eat as much as a rat. But rats, it is said, eat the 
mice. Very true ; and so do cats eat the rat-s, when they 
can catch 'em ! But as cats are too large to get into rat- 
holes, they don't often kill rats ; and as rats are too 
large to get into mouse-holes, the consequence is, they 
don't often eat mice. The truth is, that in a rick they 
each keep their respective apartments. The rats, for the' 
convenience of water, inhabit the lower part of the rick, and 
eat upwards ; while the mice, to get out of their way, and 
also to quench their thirst with the dews and rain on the 
thatch, inhabit the upper part, and eat downwards ; and 
what with rats eating upwards, and mice eating downwards, 
they, in a few months, make a very nice rick of it. 



CHAPTER IV. 

VEBMIK-KILLEBS AND BAT-MATCHES. 

Suppose, for the sake of illustration, we make an aggregate 
of all the British farms, and divide the rats and mice equally 
among them, according to their number of acres, and then 
what think you would be the average number upon each 
farm of, say, three hundred acres ? Of course those thai 
have their thousand or thousands would make up for those 
that have but hundreds,' and supply also the model farms, 
where they may have but few. This is independent of the 
young they might have. I will again give the Salopian 
gentleman's estimate as to the average number of rats in 
his district. He says that he could give almost endless 
accounts which he has received from various farmers, upon 
whom he could place the utmost reliance. In short, without 
multiplying instances, but taking the average quantity of 
these animals according to the numbers actually killed on 
various farms, it is impossible to estimate the numbers in 
those localities at less than from 1,000 to 1,200 rats, to be 
provided for out of the farmer's stock, with the aid of 
^SS^f poultry, game, &c., wpon ea.<i\i ^«cm i>^ ^00 acres. 
Sere ^e b&ve the average numbet o^ "t%X» Sa. ^tfiK»\fldifia^ 
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Bat as other bounties maj not have so many, suppose we 
set down the smallest number as the average of fai*m-vermin 
in £ngland; ^namely 250, with the addition of twice the 
number of mice, which would be dOO ; and if we average 
ten mice to a rat, that will be equal to 300 rats. 

I find, according to the census of 1851, that^ without 
Ireland, there are in Great Britain and the islands in the 
British Seas, 303,720 farmers, and only 2,256 vermin-killers ; 
tlat is, not one vermin -killer to every 134 farmers. At the 
same time we must bear in mind, that, to say nothing of the 
shipping, all the towns, villages, and hamlets, with all the 
warehouses, factories, and storehouses of all kinds, throughout 
Great Britain and her Channel Islands, would be left without 
a single rat-catcher among them. Then how perfectly 
unequal to the work is the number of rat-catchers ; but 
we will leave them till by-and-by, and go on with the 
calculations. 

This is rather an alarming state of things, still it is only 
averaging the fisLrms at 300 acres each ; and supposing them 
to have but one rat, or ten mice, to an acre. In truth, 
it does not signify what size the farms may be, so long 
as we average one rat, or ten mice, to eacli acre ; but, for 
the sake of calculation, we will lump them together, and 
then suppose them to be divided into equal portions of 
three himdred acres; and what do you suppose would be the 
number of vermin upon the 303,720 farms 1 An amount 
equivalent to 91,116,000 rats! which, at the wine-glass 
standard, would consume 182,232 bushels of com daily, or 
4,157,167 quarters and four bushels in the half-year, namely, 
182 days and a half; and which would supply 5,831,424 
people with a two-pound loaf each daily for six months, or 
2,915,712 people daily with a two-pound loaf each the year 
round. Or, at ten rats per man, it would support 4,555,800 
people for twelve months ; that is, about twice the popula- 
tion of London and its suburbs. 

Let us now see what it would cost in money to feed these 
creatures. Suppose we take grain at the price it is while 
I am writing. Com is Ida., barley 43«., and oats 32a 
per quarter. Let us lump them togftt\iftt, ^a.'^ ors^ss-'OKix^ 
wheats one-third barley, and one-t\n.td o«Aa, «cA >i>aK^ 'Oftwj 
woald Average 60s. per quarter ; t\ien. «wet«k®xx%^"^B«»^ 
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barley, and oats at 508. per quarter, it would 60sl 
£10,392,918 10«. to feed these rats for six months, witkl 
wine-glass of corn each per day ; and all this is withool 
making any calculation for the young they would hivN 
dming the same period. 

I now propose laying down a few abstract questions fy\ 
the due consideration of our worthy magistracy, as to tin 
propriety of their interference in rat-matching, &c Thik 
first point I would wish to draw their attention to, is ^ 
-case of the rat-catcher of Witnesham, in Suffolk, whc 
brought, in twenty-one weeks, to one public-house io 
Ipswich, no less a number than 11,465 ral^ which he sold 
at two shillings and sixpence per dozen. This man, in thif 
short space of time, took from this public-house the sum ol 
£254: ; and all these were genuine barn-rats, which wen 
brought for the purpose of training dogs, matche^ <&c. 

The first matter for consideration is simply this, — ^wouk 
this man have taken the trouble to have either caught 
or killed that number of rats in the same time, but for th< 
consideration of the money he could make by them ? Theii 
he declares, that another year of the same sort of wori 
would have made his fortune, and expresses his full convio- 
tion, that when the authorities stopped rat-pitting, the} 
struck a severe blow at the prosperity of 'Ipswich and thi 
surrounding district. But the matter for consideration if 
the amount of human sustenance these animals were dail} 
destroying. If we allow that ten rats can eat as much as s 
man, why then they consumed more food than would sup 
port, day by day, 1,140 individuals. This rat-catcher lamenti 
the interference of the authorities, because they laid the axi 
to the root of his prosperity : " for," says he, " anothm 
year of the same work would have made my fortune ;* 
thereby implying that there were still myriads of rats re- 
maining at his command in the district. 

Let us now suppose that our friend had been left alone &i 
a year. What then would have been the result, if we judgf 
from those he had already caught, which, with the exceptioi 
of one rat in twenty-one weeks, was at the rate of o4( 
weekly, or 28^392 in twelve months ; and which wook 
<ion8ume daily more food than ^^Z^ \i\]Lt(iwc\. V^^m^ 
I shall DOW lay before yo\x tlcie com^\8ML\i oi ^Xi^xi^^n^t 
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» tavern. His house was situated about a stone's throw 
from the police-station. Here he was landlord for seven 
j^tiXB, and, though considered something of a sporting house, 
^Uy during that period, he declared that not one case of 
disturbance ever went from his tavern to the station. Nor 
w^as he himself ever charged with any misdemeanour in con- 
nection with his house. Yet because this man had rat- 
matches in his establishment, and trained dogs in the art of 
xafikilling, he was persecuted by an eldery functionary, till 
be- was compelled to leave his house. 

. Let us calculate but a portion of the benefit this man's 
occupation conferred upon mankind, and then you can 
form your own opinions as to the wisdom and justice of 
his persecutor. But, to prevent too much repetition, I will 
couple his doings with those of another rat-catcher. 

Mr. Charles Dickens, in his ** Household Words," has 
<leaignated these two men the ''Napoleons" of the Eat- 
wars. These men destroy between eight and nine thousand 
^acbf yearly; so we will set that down as 17,000 between 
them ; and these 17,000 rats would consume, the year 
through, as much food as would supply 1,700 men with 
sustenance for the same time. But this is without any con- 
sideration for the young they would produce during that 
period, which, if we calculate one-half to be females, namely 
8,500, and to have five litters in a year (that is, beginning 
and ending with a litter), and to have eight young ones at 
^. birUi, and the young to breed at six months old, then 
within the twelve months they would produce a family of 
3,060,000 strong. Then add to these the old ones, and you 
have a &.mily of rats numbering 3,077,000 ; which, at the 
wine-glass standard, would eat 6,154 bushels of grain daily ; ^ 
and which grain would supply 196,928 men with a two- 
pound loaf each per day ; or, at ten rats per man, they would 
•eat food sufficient to supply 307,700 people daily. 

: Before proceeding further, let us calculate the amount of 
money it would take to feed these animals for twelve months. 
Ottd thing is certain, that, unless driven by extreme neces- 
^atff they will never eat either beans or peas. The reasons 
ate obvious : in the first place, they ate too\i«x^ioTTaas8Cvs8k.- 
tion ; and in the second, they are not d^^saX.^ et^ax^^ ^5^ 
ibeir ^mlatea. Neither will they eat eit\x«t o^\.^ ot \p:ei-« 

N 
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-while com is to be had ; the truth is, ihey will leave all 
other grain for wheat, and will, at all times, leave bad for 
good ; and as thej are excellent judges, they will spare 
neither time, trouble, nor perseverance to get at the best. 
As to their being found sometimes in large numbers in bean- 
licks, that is to be accounted for by their being very open and 
loose, and thereby affording them a ready belter iu then* 
migrations. To them it appears to matter little whether it 
be a bean-stack or faggot-stack, so long as it affords them 
shelter for the day, or till they can work their way into 
better quarters. However, to place the cost on a Mr foun- 
dation, suppose we mix equal portions of wheat, oats, and 
barley together, and average them at fifty shillings per 
quarter, then we shall find that to purchase grain enough to 
supply these rats for one year, at a wine-glass each daily, and 
at £fty shillings per quarter, it would cost £701,940 12& 

Now, had not these men's occupations rendered the natio& 
a service, by not only destroying 17,000 rats, but cutting off 
their entire posterity, whereby all the com, &o;, has beeii 
saved which otherwise would have been destroyed 1 

Here let it be most distinctly and most emphatioallj 
understood, that I do not come forward as the champion of 
rat-killers or rat-matches. My object is too serious to 
think of sport ; but from my knowledge of, and my investi- 
gations into the doings of rats, and the serious consequencoB 
they entail upon the country, it appears to me that some of 
our magistracy have not had the opportunity of giving the 
matter that deep consideration which it merits, before giving 
their judgment ; and hence it is that I would draw your 
attention to the following calculations, in order that yon 
may come to a conclusion as to the propriety of stopping 
the destruction of this class of vermin, even though it be in 
the shape of rat-pitting. 

To say it is a matter of no importance as to what decdsioo 

you or the legislature may come to upon the subject, would 

be a fallacy, since, I am sorry to say, there are too many 

honest parents who, having to work hard for a large &mily, 

know too well the difference in the baker's bill between 

seven siiiUings and fourteen per week for bread and flour, 

^nd that, too, without any coxmtetN^ik)^^ "Wi^^^t to either 

J&ndlord or £aj*mer. BLence 1 csXVwvwi ^om V> ^(Ni^a^v^ 

\ 
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that deeply, before you decide upon the wisdom of throwing 
the law's protective cloak over the lives of vermin ; for 
if you shield the rat — ^grotesque as it may appear — British 
justice will demand fair play, and compel yoa to protect 
the lives of every other class of vermin ^at affiot and 
annoy the human family ! 

I will not give my own account of the murders of rats 
destroyed yearly in London in matches and private prac- 
tide, but prefer giving and substantiating, as near as may 
hCf the calculations of Mr. Henry Mayhew. After the 
deepest investigation, he came to the conclusion that there 
were no fewer than 104,000 killed annually in London in 
public matches and private training ; that is at the rate 
of 2,000 per week. At the same time bear in mind that 
nearly the whole of these are professedly country-rats, all 
of which are caught on the farms, &c., in the outskirts of 
London. 

Now, if a few individuals from the outskirts can supply 
the London market with 2,000 rats per week the year 
through, pray what must be the state of the entire country ? 
Still it may be said that some of them are sewer-rats. 
That, doubtless, is true ; but, from the best information I 
could arrive at, and for reasons I have already stated, I am 
satisfied that not four out of a hundred are caught in the 
sewers. But to make it satis&ctory, and at the same time 
more easy of calculation, I will set them down at 4,000 in 
iihe year, thus leaving 100,000 to be brought from the out- 
akirts ; or, more plainly speaking, common barn-rats. 

Let us now suppose rat-matching, &c., in London to 
be suspended for one year only, and calculate the amount of 
food they would consume during . that period, and then we 
shaU see a portion of the benefit conferred upon mankind by , 
their destruction. Thus 100,000 rats, at 10 rats per man, 
would eat as much food as 10,000 people. Then, if we 
calculate them at the wine-glass standard, it would take 200 
bushels, or 25 quarters per day, to supply them with a wine- 
glass of grain each, at strike measure ; and which, in the 
year, would amount to 9,125 quarters. Or if we calcuLaAfti 
it in the shape of bread — supposing Wo -^xmAa ol ^qtcsjx 
to make only two pounds of bread — it ^o\\V^ wx^^-^ ^,^^^ 
DoorpeopJo with a two-pound loaf eaobi dwXy ,\5Ki^ T^^^ x^xisv^ 

V 2 
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Moreover, the land necessary to grow the com, say goo< 
land, yielding a fair average crop, namely, eight combs, '<(. 
four quarters, to the acre, would amount to 2,281^ ac^ 
which would employ eleven farmers — ten at 200 acres (^ 
and the eleventh at 281^; and all this to keep the r4 
that are destroyed in London in one year in dog- training aift 
rat-pitting. 

We have not reckoned what the grain would cost. Sujj 
pose we calculate as before, oats, barley, and wheat togetlief 
and set it down at 508. per quarter. Then we shall Uni 
that to give these rats a wine-glass of grain each daily, i) 
would cost £22,812 10«. for the year. 

But bear in mind that all this is without any considera<30i 
of the young produced during the same period. Therefiatei 
if we calculate them as before, namely, one-half females, t( 
have five litters in the year, beginning and ending wil^ i 
litter, and eight young ones at a birth, and the young tc 
breed at six months old, then what would be the amount tS 
living rats to be supported out of the farmer's com and iM 
poor man's loaf in the outskirts of London? No less i 
number than 9,000,000, which, at ten rats per man, would 
eat, day by day, the year round, as much food as wotiM 
supply 900,000 people for the same time. That is nearly 
one-third the population of London and its suburbs, or niiic 
times the number of the British army, if we estimate it at 
100,000 strong. 

Then, if we reckon them according to the wine-g^ 
standard, what would be the amount of grain necessary to 
feed them for one day? Why, 18,000 bushels, or 821,250 
quarters per year, which, if made into bread, would supply 
576,000 human beings with a two-pound loaf each daily fw 
the same period. The ground necessary to grow the grttti, 
at eight combs, or four quarters, to the acre, would be 

, 205,312^ acres ; and this would employ 410 farmers at 500 
acres each, and 312^ for another. And what amount of 
money would it take to purchase this mixed grain, at 
508. per quarter ? No less a sum than £2,053,125 — all of 
which has been most happily and most effectually saved 
through the destruction oi tl^e ^atewfe^ m the rat- pits, &c., 

of London, 

The matter now for convadexaXivoTi \%, ^ \.^ nrV^S^'s 
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rjBit-pitting has not rendered humanity a service by exter- 
xoLDating so many of these destructive creatures. If so, 
thon, is it not most desirable, or would it not be a most 
i^Utary step, if rat-pits were^established in every town and 
yijQage in the British dominions ? It is useless to talk of 
tiije police of nature ; for they, like the professed rat-catchers, 
have proved wholly unequal to the duties required of them ; 
qV/ io assert, that the craving of rats for each other's lives 
h^ proved a remedy for the evil ; for if stoats, weasels, 
l^a^ks, owls, rat-catchers, &c., have done their duty, or if rats 
are, ever cruelly and wantonly destroying their own species, 
pray how comes it that they are found not only by the hun- 
dreds and thousands, but by the tens of thousands and 
l]^u,iMired8 of thousands, in a community (which the rats of 
Sijiontfaucon and in the sewers of Paris prove to demonstra- 
ticm)y while, at the same time, their numbers are spread 
9Ver every temperate region of the known world? The 
8i;Lbject admits of no argument, because the overwhelming 
igi^unbers of living facts annihilate every species of specula- 
tive theory. But of the inefficiency of the various animals 
of p^y to keep their numbers in check, I shall speak pre- 
»^ntly. 

.; jAja<^ 1^0^ I ^iU close this part of my subject by drawing 
the attention of our worthy magistrates to three other points, 
an4 then leave the matter in their hands for more mature 
consideration. The first point is, as to how far, and how 
Qfppi^, during the past twelve months, has the public peace of 
Xiondpn been disturbed by ratting 1 second, how far and in 
whBit degree have the public morals been debased by seeing 
or participating in the same? and, lastly, how many oonvio- 
tjipns have taken place in our courts of justice daring tbe 
S^e neriod through dog-training and rat-pitting ? 
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OHAFflER V. 

THB SEWEB-BATS AND BAIVCATGHEBS OF LONDON. 

I AK not an advocate for the indiscriminate slanghter of 
rats ; for I am one of those who believe that nothing, how- 
ever repulmve in appearance or noxions its habits, has been 
created but for some wise purpose. Hence I maintain that 
when rats are in the sewers, fulfilling the duties for whidi 
they were created, they are rendering mankind a most essen- 
tial service in devouring the refuse of animal and vegetable 
matter which would otherwise go to putrefaction and breed 
a multiplicity of diseases, or rather an incessant plagna 
Under such circumstances, therefore, for any man to go into 
their haunts, and make them prisoners for the purposes of 
gain, or to kill them where they are, is neither more nor less 
than animal-murder. But, on the other hand, when they 
burst their boundaries, and intrude on the territories of man, 
to the danger of his children, his castle, and his properties^ 
then he is not only justified in repelling them, as he would 
any other ravenous beast, but in killing them £dso, in order 
to save himself, his fiimily, and his properties from their 
further inroads and devastations. 

It may be asked, if the rats in the sewers were left unmo- 
lested, would not the number of deaths among them (which 
of necessity must be very numerous) produce a deleterious 
effect similar to the animal and vegetable refuse already 
spoken of? My reply would be, " Certainly not, for the best 
of reasons — ^because rats always eat their dead as well as the 
aged and infirm. Therein they prove not only a remedy 
for the evil, but a social, healthy, and orderly community." 

However, let me leave this, and proceed with the accounts 

of Jumper and Jem, the rat-catchers of the sewers. They, 

with Jem's man Jack, are the only rat-catchers I can hear 

of in the sewers of London ; Jumper's apprentice, to use his 

own words, having long since " cut it." 

The London newspapers \ate\y ^v^ ^om^ ^j!s^\s;sit of a 

man who was enjoying liia owa tqo^*b oi «:Ki^\ATL^R^«&\fiSQi^ 
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as anybody else, though he had chosen a career replete with 
dreariness and £lth. In an assault case, heard before the 
magistrates at the Clerkenwell Court, Jumper appeared as 
a witness. He said that he was a rat-catcher by profes- 
sion, and caught rats in the sewers for those gentlemen who 
keep sporting dogs. When he had an order, he went forth 
with a bull's-eye lantern, a strong wire cage, and a short 
lake ; then, entering the main sewers at the foot of Black- 
^riars Bridge, he waded his way, " waist-deep," in muck and 
filth of the description which the closets and sinks of London 
famished. With the rake he disturbed the creatures in 
their hiding-places, which, becoming dazzled with the light, 
fell an easy prey, and were forthwith caged. 

It appears, however, that it is not to brown rats only 
that Jumper devotes his time and industry. There are 
gold and olver rats, in the shape of purses, watches, rings, 
and plate, which are of feu* more importance to him than 
brown rats. On one occasion he found a sUk purse filled 
with gold and silver coin; on another, a gold watch and 
seals, he is constantly picking up silver spoons, rings, and 
other articles of value which may be accidentally dropped 
or thrown down the drains through carelessness, or pitched 
down the gratings in the streets by swell-mobsmen, pro- 
stitutes^ or minor pickpockets when pursued. 
. Jumper's underground journeys extend for miles. He 
has be^ under Newgate, and along Oheapside, to the Man- 
i^on House, and has traversed from Holbom to Islington, 
closely inspecting all the various stinking tributaries which 
fall into the main sewers of the mighty metropolis. It is 
declared that he knows more about the sewerage of London 
and its condition than any other living man ; and that, upon 
the strength of such qualification, he would make an excellent 
dbairman of the Board of Commissioners sitting in Greek 
Street. 

Some time ago Jumper took an apprentice for a month, on 
liking, prior to being bound to the profession. His name 
was Harris; he had been bred to the horse-slaughtering 
ImsinesB ; and having gone through such a course of preparar 
tion, he might be supposed to have lost tVi^ «fcxv%ft ^il ws^s^ 
and delioaoj of stomach sufficiently to «ik«>A^ "^"^s^ "^ «o^Kt 
apanbmnew occnpatioD. After a moTi\K^ \xtf^^ V^'^^^^ 
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he gave it up for a bad job. '* I can stand a tidy lot," said 
he, '' but I can't stand that 'ere ;" so, to make things agreeable, 
they had a pot and parted ; and thereby, Jumper and Jeia^ 
and Jem's man Jack, were left sole sovereigns of ^ihe 
sewers. 

But they, like most other eminent men, bitterly cok«- 
plain of the jealousy and persecution they experience finioi 
meddling people, who, envious of their reputation, taiee 
pleasure in annoying them. A lord mayor, upon am 
occasion, disputed Jumper's right, and threatened to |Mrt 
him in prison for trespass ; and upon another oeoa« 
sion, a police constable took Jem and Jack into cusfcody^ 
for being found unlawfully in the city sewers, and for having 
a key wherewith they could unlock the various iron trap- 
doors that cover in the side entrances to the sewers. Bat 
they were both dismissed, on their assurance that they did 
not injure the waUs, and that the commissioners and their 
men never interfered with them. 

So far, so good; but as to how far commissioners are 
justified in allowing these men in the sewers, or the lord 
mayor and the policemen in keeping them out, we shali 
presently see. In order to show the danger in its tnie 
light, let us suppose a conversation to take place between 
these men ; not for the purpose of bringing disgraoft 
upon them, but to expose, in an easy and familiar manner, 
the danger that exists, from allowing, not only free paasaj^ 
to % the sewers, but persons to possess keys whereby tbey 
may at any hour of night or day, pass in and out fii 
pleasure, and fasten the traps behind them. 

It appears that after the dismissal of the charge just 

detailed, Jem and Jack left Guildhall, and made the best ol 

their way to the Custom-house, to meet Jumper, who wa» 

then in the sewers, catching rats for Jem ; he having the jofe 

of supplying two gentlemen with three dozen for a privaie 

match, wherein one had backed his dog to kill them in five 

minutes. This gentleman was a novice in such matches, andl 

as the term "barn-rats " was not specified in the articles of 

^^eement, Jem, as a matter of course, was left to do as ket 

pleased as to what rata tliey a\iow\d. \i^. However, the' 

gentlemen (unknown to one ano^^iexr^ ^'^^^««3^^^^««K«fl^ 

«acA, to make the wager, as eac\v t\^o\x^\., '^ «8&fe"' Sax^Kssstf 
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•df. The master of the dog was very anxious the 
rats should be as small as possible ; and, on the other hand, 
his opponent wished them to be as large as possible. Now 
here was a dilemma, which to any one else but Jem would 
have been perplexing, but not so with him, for he had his 
own way of acting what he called ^* honourable to all 
parties ;" that is to say, he served those best who paid him 
best. Therefore, before leaving, he secretly asked the backer 
q£ the rats what he was to do, as the other gentleman had 
given him a sovereign to get the rats small '^ Do," said the 
gentleman, at the same time putting another sovereign into 
his hand ; " there now, get some of the largest sewer-rats you 
can find." '^All right, Sir," said Jem, and away he went, 
resolving, that as one gentleman had given him one sovereign, 
and the other two, there should be two dozen of the largest 
sewer-rats he could find, and one dozen of small, or rather 
barn-rats, and that was what he called " acting honourable* 
to all parties." 

However, upon arriving at the Custom-house he gave 
Jack a sovereign, to get boiled beef and pease-pudding 
enough for three, with plenty of vegetables, and two gallons* 
oC the best ale, in order to have, as he said, " a jolly blow-out 
over beating the Peeler." He then dived into the sewers 
alter Jumper, while Jack went about his business. 

Suffice it to say, that Jem had not been long under ground 
before he and Jumper were seated on their rat-cages, and 
settling the legality of the point in dispute, namely, their 
sovereign right to perambulate the sewers at pleasure. " I 
told the magistrate," said Jem, ^Hhat I was a master 
lai-eatcher, an' that Jack was my man. * Tour worship,' says 
I, * I've been at this kind of work for years, an' was never , 
interrupted before. I catch rats for sporting gentlemen 
both at the east and west end of London ; but Jack 's only 
been nine months in the profession, and pretty clever he is^ 
year worship, considering. However, your worship, we never 
ihjore the walls; an' when we come across the commissioners*' 
mgm underground, neither they nor the commissioners ever 
interfere with us. Now, your worship, what I want to* 
kaow is this, — what right had this man, "vitVi. ^^ ^livss?} \s^^ 
aad tin buttons, to take us and the rats mto coafiwA^^^'^'f^ 
we were coming quietly out of tlie trap, «aidm\i«tiwx^^'«^ 
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nobody.' * Truly,' said the magistrate ; * and as neither the 
commissioners nor their men ever interfere with you, neither 
shall I / and so he burked the Peeler." 

"Bravo!" said Jumper. "Now you see, Jem, this only 
proves what I have said a thousand times. If a man has 
any business to do, there's nothing like having a real oat- 
an'-out lady or gentleman to deal with. 'Tis only necessary 
to make the thing clear to 'em, an' its all right. But as to 
your half-an'-half-bred varmints, they're a curse to society, 
an' would starve an' destroy everything around 'em. Now 
what could that skinny-looking, cupboard-hunting cur want 
interfering with you, when you were going quietly about 
j^our business ? It's ignerence, Jem, its all ignerence." 

" But," says Jem, " what's to prevent our swell-mobsmen 
and house-breakers from getting keys of the sewers the same 
as ourselves, an' turn them into a regular fence, or at mid- 
night kicking up a jolly fight to draw off the Peelers, an* 
when they're gone off to the station-house, those above 
ground to give the signaJ, while those beneath open up the 
trap, then crack any house they please ; an' if any one comes, 
crack them over the head with a jemmy, or let loose a bark- 
ing-iron at 'em, pop them an' the plate down the trap 
together, then shut up shop ; an' who's to know what has 
become of 'em ? Why it would bother the Foresters them- 
selves to find 'em out — an' as for the corpse, they could shove 
that on one side for eight-an'-forty hours, when, the rats 
would pick it to the bone ; an' then they could double it up 
like a bundle o' sticks, and stow it away in the drain of some 
old house that's to let." 

" Well now, Jem, I never thought of that before. Don't 
you see. Jumper, Ben of Horsington an' Appleton Bill call'd 
on me early this morning; they're in a peck o* trouble. 
When they were honest rat-catchers, they were two as nice 
fellows as ever lived ; but as soon as they took to poaching 
they were spoiled, an' thought of nothing but desperation. 
However, they've just had three months at the mill, an* 
what did they do the Aight before last but crack the magis* 
trate's house, an' bolt with the plate ; an' now, you see, they 
want me to lend 'em a hand, an' stow it away down here. 
But I told 'em, point blank, I'd Yio^^ xiothing to do with it ; 
^^>ji' s^ for Jumper^^ I said, ' X Vno^ \ift ^ot^», i«t \kft ^innc^ 
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dresses like a gentleman on Sundays, an' goes to chnrcli with 
a watch in his pocket. Therefore/ says I, 'Jumper an' I have 
always earned an honest living in the sewers, an' so we mean 
to remain.* " " That was right, Jem. But still, if these sort 
o' fellows once take possession of the sewers, then we shall 
have Sir Bichard Mayne down here on his hands an' knees 
poking his nose into every hole an' comer, and establishing 
an underground police to prowl the sewers night an' day ; 
an' if he does, then. Jumper, its all up with us." ** I hope it 
woi?t come to that," said Jumper. " Nor I, either, for that 
matter. But still there's no end to the depredations such 
fellows could commit. Now look you here. Jumper, how 
easy could they wrench off the traps, an' let the vermin into 
all the houses, both new an' old. There are plenty o' these 
dog- stealing chaps would do it, if 'twere only to keep up the 
trade of rat-catching, &c. An' for the matter o' that, there 
are plenty of old drains, where, with very little trouble, they 
could get into the premises themselves." " That's very true," 
remarked Jumper. '' An' then again, when there's a great 
poison trial, or what not, on at the Old Bailey, what's to 
prevent the prisoner's pals from undermining the place with 
gunpowder ? Why, there are plenty o' these fellows who bet 
wagers on such life an* death cases as would give 'em thousands 
to do it rather than lose ; an' when the trial's going against 
'em, blow up the place, judge, jury, an' all the whole blessed 
lot together. Talk o' Guy Faux, or the storming of Sebastopol, 
why they wouldn't be a patch on it." " Really, Jem, its veiy 
alarming." " I know it is," said Jem. " But hark — Jack's 
coming with the dinner. Don't say anything about it before 
him, poor fellow, cos he'll only take to fretting." 

Talk of Belshazzar's Feast, or of royal and imperial enter- 
tainments, or of the barons of old, or City gorges, or turtle 
or whitebait dinners, or of a feed with the Mutual Com- 
munication Society, at the Star and Garter, Hichmond, with 
a view of the country from the two-floor back — pray what 
think you of a blow-out of boiled beef and pease-pudding in 
l^e City sewers, with bricks for chairs, a cage full of rats for 
a table, and the place illumined, not with chandeliers, but 
three bull's-eye lanterns t Those who have na^r^t ^^k^jccv^^^^ 
this delicate pleasure know nothing o? ^^ -^"afc^Vys^ ^^v^'' 
of it At least, so aay Jem, Jack, and Suisi'^et* 
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" Is that you, Jack ]" '* All rigkt, Jem " was the answ^tr 
*^ But I had to leave half-a-crown on the can an' platee.** 
" But Where's the grub V* inquired Jumper. " The pq)^ 
busted," said Jack, " so I tum'd the meat an' pudden iibft^ 
my hat, an' tucked it under my arm. As for the carrots a&' 
taters, I shoved them into my pocket, along o' th' platef* 
But look j here's a jolly great she-rat I caught." " Let ..it; 
go," said Jem ; " poor thing, it's heavy with young. Yo^i 
should never hurt the shes. They're the best friends we 
have. Its all very well to catch the boars, when we hajit^eii 
to get a job, cos we might as well sell 'em as let 'em fight an' 
kill each other. Don't hurt it, poor thing. Let it go gently ; 
'twill find its own road back. There, that's it. Don't you 
see, Jack, if it were not for rats keeping the sewers sweet an' 
clean by eating up the rubbish an' stufi*, we couldn't put our 
heads into 'em. Ther'd be no end to diseases, an' fevers, aa' 
such-like things. Lor bless you, the people of London would 
die like rotten sheep." " Well, Jem, I only brought it to 
show you what a fat un it was." "All right. Jack. Npw 
let's have the dinner, for I'm most uncommon hungry. 
How do you feel, Jumper?" "Rather peckish," said Mr. 
Jumper. " But stop. Jack, let's set the cage firm first, or 
the animals may upset it. There, now it makes a famous 
table." " Here, Jem, just hold the bat while I get a plate 
out o' my pocket — that's it. Now if I put the plate on the 
top, an' turn the hat upside down, then we shall have all the 
gravy, an' they gave us a feimous lot o' mustard with it." 

It is needless for me to give an exact account of the say- 
ings and doings of these subterranean worthies while at din- 
ner. But I will give a brief outline, and you can imagine, 
the rest better than I can describe it. 

When Jack had emptied his pockets on the table, they were- 
forced to be quick, and put the vegetables on the plates, because 
the rats began pulling them through the wires into the cage. 

" Now, my boy," said Jem, " first give your hat a wett 
against the wall to knock out the gravy and mustard ; thea 
plunge your hand into the mire there, an' grope about for a 
brick to sit on." 

That done they took their seats, and set to work in right 
^ood earnest to devour aU \)eioTe t\i«in. One lot after the 
other disappeared, and were aa "pxuic^xwXV^ NWjfiafc^^^-^ik.yiaJQk. 
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ions draughts of ale, till at last they were brought to an 
sscribable stand-still. Jack performed the office of waiter, 
), after scraping the remnants of vegetables, <&c., together, 
eezed them through the wires on the rats, crammed the 
:es into his pocket, and then brought forward the pipes 
. tobacco. Jem, as a matter of coarse, having paid for 

entertainment, was unanimously chosen to the chair, 
er the pipes were charged, and the three gentlemen well- 
ii smothered in smoke, Mr. Jumper broke silence by 
anteering to sing the " Rat-catcher s Daughter," which he 
cuted in a style well worthy of the place, subject, and the 
ision. That being finished, the chairman called upon 
I for a sentiment — " Certainly," said Mr. Jumper; " Here's 
our Queen, God bless her, an* may she never enjoy her 
Qer worse than we have, or have worse subjects than us 
3e." This sentiment gave even more satisfaction than the 
5, since it was considered a confirmation of their loyalty, 

was knocked down accordingly, or rather clapped down, 
•rase the knocking on the cage made the rats nearly jump 

of their skins. After that, the Canadian boat-song, 
ow brothers, row," was sung in full force by the whole of 
company. But suffice it to say, that, after sundry other 
aps and sentiments, they shouldered their cages, and reeled 

of the sewers, because the ale was out, and' then made 
best of their way to the neighbouring pot-house to melt 

remainder of the sovereign. The rat-match was not to 
le off till late in the evening. 

Tow that we are fairly out of the City sewers, let me con* 
[e the subject of sewer-rats and rat-matches by referring 
worthy magistrates, &c,, to my accounts and statistics of 
sewer-rats of Paris ; and, by a careful perusal of the mat- 
I believe they will arrive at something like a conclusion 
rst, as to the wisdom of allowing strangers the liberty of 
ig in and out of the sewers at pleasure, and to possess 
3 for their convenience ; secondly, as to the justice of 
wing them to catch and destroy the rats in the sewers 
le they are rendering mankind and the nation at large 
L an essential service ; and lastly, as to the propriety of 
ng such offenders six months at the tread-xcL\!LViQPt\jt^««5»5» 

animal-murder. Here 1 moat xes^ec^iviSs.^ \^i»n^ *^5o» 
)er in their hands for more mature coTi'ea.^«w^oi\.% 
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CHAPTER VL 

SUVXrSQ-XJF JTJDGMENT AGADVBT THE RAT. 

Haying now dismissed the magistrates, let us bring 
Master Hat to judgment upon the real merits and demerite 
of his doings and position with regard to mankind. 

That it was a wise ordination of Providence which brought 
this animal to our shores at a time when our towns and 
cities began to increase in size and density, no thinking man 
can deny ; for there is no doubt, but, from his persevering 
and boring propensities, and his all-devouring stomach, be 
renders mankind a most essential service, by keeping 
the drains and sewers in densely populated districts in a 
state of comparative health. Nature has provided him with 
every necessary quality both in form and inclination for this 
peculiar office ; and for man to molest or destroy him in his 
legitimate province, or in the field of his salutary labours, is, 
in the eye of common justice, not only barbarous ingratitude, 
but downright animsd-murder, and, in my humble opinion, 
ought to be checked by every legitimate means. But, on the 
other hand, when rats leave their territories, and intrude 
on those of man, to the destruction of his peace and 
property, then does the subject wear a totally different 
aspect. For it can be proved, by a world of witnesses, 
that he not only undermines the very foundations of our 
castles and out-buildings, but destroys our furniture and 
apparel, eats our wills and deeds, purloins our watches and 
jewellery, consumes our grain, destroys our poultry and 
game of all kinds, ransacks our dovecots, our gardens, 
our orchards, slaughterhouses, fish-ponds, larders, dairiei^ 
storehouses, &c., and perpetrates a host of other outrages 
both on sea and land ; sometimes murdering our children 
in their beds, and devouring our departed friends and 
kindred. Then, so far from his being man's friend, he 
becomes his most daring and rapacious enemy. I say most 
dazing and rapacious ; ior sifter sraLmxmn^ u^ his various 
doings, akkow me, in tloe va&\> cxoaitVoTL, oxi^ vcfoaa&X. >Sbsik 
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is SO universally destructive in its habits and propensities a» 
the rat. 

Therefore^ after haviug given him a &ir and impartial 
trial, the only just conclusions we can arrive at are, that 
in the drains and sewers of populous towns and cities 
he is of infinite value, so fitr as he renders mankind a 
most essential service in keeping those 1 Aalities in a state of 
e(«nparative sweetness ; and in these localities he ought to 
be protected. But in every other situation in life, whether 
on sea or* land, he is the most daring and destructive little 
brute in the whole animal creation, without any counter- 
vailing benefit, either in the shape of food or raiment (at 
least as regards England), and ought to be persecuted by 
every means in our power ; for, if self-preservation be the 
first law of nature and tibe foundation-stone of every other 
law, then are we justified in carrying on not only a national 
but a universal war of extermination against the whole 
taribe of wanderers, not for the purposes of sport or 
vengeance, but for the common protection of ourselves and 
the human family. 



CHAPTER VIL 

BAT-CATCHERS, AND THE BEST MEANS FOB THE LOCAL 

EXTIBPATION OP THE BAT. 

Now that we have tried and condemned Master Bat, let 
us ccNQQe to the means of his local extirpation. The 
principal agents to be employed are ferrets, dogs, traps, 
nets, and poisons ; but in no case is the last to be used where 
either of the other four can be used with efiect. These will 
prevent all danger or accident, and a vast amount of animal- 
sofifering. 

My suggestions for canying out this war are two ; namely, 
to employ a skilful rat-catcher, or become your own rat- 
catchers ; but in the event of your deciding upon employing 
a professional man, let me give you some instructio^^siL 

" As for rat-catchera," says a weYl-ltiioNiTx %NJOasst^ ^^ *^^ 
&ad me an honest one^ and I wiil ioxie\fe xk^j T^Ksaa \ ^^s^ 
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would as soon admit a colony of rats themaelveB to my 
house as one of these gentry ; though I have been madi 
amused by learning some of the slight tricks of trade firom 
one of these representatives of roguery and unbluafaiiig 
effrontery.** 

This is indeed too sweeping and feir too severe against « 
body of men whoi# the world at large so much injure bj 
4en3dng them a fetir name, fair occupation, or even fiur paj 
for their most valuable services, when most skilfully and 
most honourably executed. It brings to our minds the 
ancient philosopher, Diogenes, who, in broad daylight, walked 
through the streets of Athens with a lighted candle. Both 
friends and foes felt perfectly bewildered, as he gazed vacantly 
in their faces, and then passed silently on. The astoniabed 
multitude consulted together as to what could be the oanse 
of this strange phenomenou, and resolved upon questioning 
him as to what he was seeking ; and his reply was, " An 
honest man." So it would appear that honest men wene 
very scarce even in those early days. But as to the present 
time, if our author had a candle that would reach from 
here to the moon, and made a candlestick of the London 
Monument, it is a matter of great doubt whether it would 
not bum out in the socket ere he could fill his hat with 
anything better than lawyers and Yorkshire horsedealers, 
whose honour and honesty, of course, no one can doubt I 
am afraid it too often happens, when we cannot get oar 
ends out of a man, that we stamp him with dishonour ; and 
as far as my little experience will carry me, I have (bond 
"Christians of nearly every denomination infuse too much of 
the Jewish maxim into their daily practices, which sayi, 
** Gret money, honestly if you can, but get money." 

I am satisfied that the genuine rat-catcher is a man who 
has never been duly appreciated ; consequently his intereito 
have never been duly res]^)ected, especially by those yfho, 
from the nature of his calliug, ought to esteem him as their 
best friend and protector — I mean farmers. Thus has 
he often been driven to acts wliich, under more honouxahiB 
treatment and a just consideration of his lights, he would 
spurn to do. 

It is certain that eveiy man ought to be able to live by his 
^ ''(mate occupation ^ but. i£ m^n. deprive him of his just 
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lights, why then, common necessity ofb compels him to take 
to that which is less legal and less desirable. Therefore let 
ihe ■ rat-catcher be fairly employed and justly paid; then he 
-win refrain from poaching, &c., and be as honest as any other 
man. Be sure of this, that whatever you pay him, within 
tieason, will be infinitely more than a thousand per cent. 
pn:>fit to you. Therefore earn this man's respect and good- 
-will by kind treatment and generous pay. It will be to 
joar best interest to do so. Kemember that a willing, con- 
-Qdeniaal servant will run far and wide, and do more, much 
more than he is paid for, to serve a kind and generous 
master ; while, on the other hand, a dissatisfied, unwilling 
man wUl think his money hard earned by laziness, and will 
scarce thank you when you pay him* 

Now, when the rat-catcher calls for his salary, see you do 
Idot find some insulting excuse for not paying him his lair 
demand. Do not tell him that you have no rats now, 
consequently have no more call for his services ; because, if 
you do, and he is a man who well understands his pro- 
fession, he will take care that before six months are past 
yoa shall have plenty; and if you be a dilatory farmer, 
and create this man's revenge, he can eat you nearly out 
o£ house and home in twelve months. He can bring them 
-hr and near to your estate, and lure the rats from all 
idle &rms round about on to yours ; so that in six months 
joa will be swarming alive ; and at the end of twelve months 
70a will scarcely have a grain of corn left to feed either 
"them or yourselves. 

In speaking of the rat-catcher's imaginary powers of 
bewitching rats, allow me to present the foUowing anecdote. 

A well-known rat-catcher of Mid-Lothian was, during the 
last long war with the French, caught by a press-gang, and 
taken on board one of the king's ships. At first he feigned 
madness ; but finding that would not do, he betook himself 
4|aietly to work. However, it appears that the ship was 
overrun with rats ; and one day he happened to overhear 
iilie captain and one of his mates consulting together as to 
the best means of getting rid of them. " What's all this 
about ratSy when I'm on board," said th^ •c«fe-^iaS<^'Bt.^ 
^ You on board," cried the captain ; " and v?\v«ii\» csassL^oNi.^^'^'* 
— ''Z\^" said he, ^ why I caa make tViem cv>X» ^««^ ^^^ 
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throats!** "The deuce 70a can!" exclaimed the captain; 
*' then I'd like to see you do it !" 

Away went our hero below, and got the blade of a 
razor ; then rubbing it over with something out of a small 
bottle, came on dec^ and stuck it upright in a plank ; that 
done, he went down into the steward's room, and pouwi 
some of the stuff on the soles of his shoes ; then, after 
walking about the place, he came up to where the rasor 
was, and there pulled off his shoes ; then went and stoed ' 
apart, where the captain and the rest were waiting to see 
the result. Presently the rats smelt the stuff below, and 
following it, made their way on deck to the razor, whn 
the eagerness of those behind pushed the foremost agaiiuBt 
the blade, and cut them.. like some of our friends her^ 
the superstition of the captain overcame his judgment 
He roared out to them to lower the boat instantfy; and 
take that wizard on shore, for he wouldn't sail with hm. 
'^ Take him on shore directly, I say, or he'll sink the ah^k*' 
And so the rat-catcher was set at ' liberty once more^ to ] 
follow his old trade of rat-charming. 1 

And now, you are doubtless anxious to know what ww ] 
in the bottle. But, first, I must tell you, there are iaat \ 
kinds of witches commonly used for charming rats; 
namely, a red herring, some old rags, a small bottle of tiie | 
oil of aniseed, and a calfs tail. These are the witches! 
and the method of using them is simply thus : — ^If yoa 
prefer the red herring, all you have to do, is to tie it by the 
tail with a piece of string ; but be careM to handle it •» 
little as possible. Then, after dark, when all is quiet, just j 
trail it on the ground round the barn or rick where the rate 1 
are, and then strike off, trailing it all the way to the place 
where you wish them to go, and there leave it ; or, if joa 
know the place where they drink, it is only necesBary tp 
trail it across their path to the place you would have them 
go, and that will have the same effect. The consequenoe iB, 
when the rats come out to drink at the nearest pond, ditch, 
or river, they will catch the scent of the herring ; off they 
will go, nosing it all the way like hounds ; and when iheve^ 
it 18 a hundred to one they do not go bacl^ but quietly takt 
up their abode where they are. 'Y\£a x&A^ihod of drawing 
tbem moBtly proves succeasvWL ', W^ «i^ct ^ ^do^ tiObtm 1 
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think better, which is, to listen a string to the old rags or 
calf's tail ; then poor some of the oil of aniseed upon them, 
and trail them the same as the herring to the place where 
yoa wish the rats should go. The rags should be old ones 
that have been exposed to the air ; but, in any case, jou 
-should handle them as little as possible, because, if the I'ats 
smell the odour of your hands, they will not go, but run 
away. In the third place, if you would like to follow 
the other plan, all you have to do is, to pour some of 
the oil of aniseed on the soles of your boots, and take 
Tery short steps as you pass over the ground, the same 
as in trailing; but, in that case, when you arrive at the 
place, you must take off your boots, and carry them 
for a distance, or else the rats will follow you to your own 
house. 

Thus, you know the whole secret of bewitching rats ; and 
now I shall resume my remains upon rat>catchers. 

Again, I say, pay your rat-K»itcher honestly, and he will 
keep you free £rom. vennin. What is six pounds a yesu* 
to pay such a man ? You may think it high ; but it is 
no such thing. What is it ? why, not two shillings and 
fonr->pence per week. Now, the great rat-destroyers of 
liondon inform me that with every economy it costs 
them at least ten shillings per week to keep a hundred 
rats ; and I will give you my word for it that they do 
not feed them up like prize pigs, sheep, or oxen, to be 
exhibited at the Cattle Show. No ; they give them just 
enough to keep them actively alive, and that is alL Now, 
at ten shillings per hundred per week, that is two shillings 
and sixpence per week for twenty-five rats. Do you think 
you have twenty-five rats about your ferm ? If so, why 
then, at that calculation, they cost you twopence per week 
mora than the rat-catcher would, and all this is saying 
nothing about the young they would produce. Bat if we 
calculate them according to the wine-glass standard^ and 
'fmiue the corn at only sixty-four shillings per quarter, these 
twenty-five rats would, in three weeks, eat one glass over 
one bushel and three half-pint& Then these twenty-five 
rtts would cost you two idiillings and eigbfc-^jeoRfe ^x ^^^k., 
whidi is fourpence per week moire ^^aiaai 1^^ x^-eaS^'^ast % 
tat aboald yon bave five hundred, then, \sy em^oyvxi%^ ^ci^ 

2 
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catclier at the rate of two shillings and fourpence per week, 
you would save over twenty half-crowns weekly. Or, to 
give it in plain round terms, and averaging the com destroyed 
to be wortli sixty-four shillings per quarter, Slyb hundred 
rats, to say nothing of their young, or of mice, would, in 
twelve months, by eating only a wine-glass each, in twenty- 
four hours, cost £146. But, to estimate the rats at a 
thousand, the cost would be £292. 

Now, do you think it worth your while to give a 
rat-catcher six pounds a year, not only to keep him honest, 
but to save you thus much money annually % If you have 
never given the matter a consideration before, it is well 
worth your most serious reflection now. I say, pay this man 
six -pounds per year ; and'Burely it shall be worth a farmer's 
while, when a London hotel-keeper pays the same merely to 
keep his house free from rats. However, by paying him 
that sum he would be able not only to live comfortabfy, 
but to supply himself well with dogs, ferrets, nets, traps, 
and poisons, and devote his entire time to about twenty farms. 
In that case he could give them each a monthly visit, and by 
so doing he would keep the vermin completely under. Not 
only that, the remuneration would have the effect of bnng- 
ing a number of respectable scientific men into the market, 
and there would be an end to all losses by vermin. 

Here let me tell you of one great blunder the majority of 
farmers make. When they employ a rat-catcher, they do not 
employ him as a protection against the ravages of vermio* 
but give him a job now and then, as a rat-butcher. They 
first go to the enormous expense of breeding and feeding a 
multitude of rats, and then, when they find their place com- 
pletely overrun with a host of fine fat fellows, they give the 
rat-catcher a few shillings to come and kill as many as he 
can in a few hours. Why, of course, it is not thin man's 
interest to kill all their rats ; because if he does, there is an 
end to his work, and he may starve. 

The way farmers should engage a rat-catcher is this. They 

should contract with him, as a scientific man, to keep them 

free from vermin ; and by allowing him a fair salary (say 

thirty shillings per quarter), as a remuneration for his time, 

skill, and experience, \i& "w\\\ ^lA \fe \» hia interest to be 

vigilant and indnstriowB. "WVv«xv t\i^ \».rai«ci %ud& \im5fji 
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comparatively free from rats, it will be a proof that the rat- 
catcher, like an honest man, is doing his duty, and therefore, 
instead of discharging him, as has too often been the case, 
let the farmer make him a handsome present, as a reward for 
bis honour and industry ; and take my word for it, he will 
kill every rat as it makes its appearance. 

These men ought to be as actively employed in the summer^ 
as they now are in the winter. For as the spring advances, 
the majority of rats leave the ricks and bams for the hedges, 
ditches, and water-side. There he ought to be frequently at 
work, with two or three well -trained dogs, to find out the 
boles ; and into which holes he ought to put poisoned food. 
The consequence would be, that when the harvest was 
brought in, there would be scarcely any rats left to seek the 
barns and ricks for winter quarters. 

Now, give these matters your most serious considera* 
tion, and I am satisfied that the more impartially you 
consider them, the more clearly will you see the removal of 
one of the greatest causes of misery and distress among 
agriculturists in general. As a proof) if each of you had by 
you now all that rats have deprived you of during the last 
ten years, what would be your present condition and circum- 
stances ? Probably you would all be rich men. 

However, let me wind up this part of my subject by 
again adverting to the error among farmers in general, as t<> 
•the time and manner of employing the rat-catcher. In most 
cases they never think of rats till they have become so 
numerous that they threaten destniction to everything 
around them. The ricks must be drilled full of holes, and 
the barns become a living mass, and yet it is not time to send 
for the rat-catcher, because he wants a few shillings moro 
than the farmer feels disposed to give him. No, he must 
wait till the coi*n in the bam is thrashed out ; and when it is 
thrashed out, instead of so many quarters of com, as the 
farmer expected, he perhaps does not find one-half. The 
rats have eaten it. Then what is to be done to make up- 
the quantity 1 Why, such a rick, which has been standing. 
for years, and, according to the price of com, is now worth 
so much, must be unthatched, to make up the de^^<^ 
amount for the market, because renVda^ \a «X»\i'MA. ^^^-k 
it js unthatched, and pray wbat do t\xe7 ^^^ ^^^^,^s^ 
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some cases, it is nearly half gone ; and in othfira^ there is 
scarcely a bushel of corn in the whole rick. Tins is no 
uncommon occurrence, and is too well known to nearly 
every firmer in the British dominions. 

There is an old proyerb, and a very true one, which 8ay% 
^' that if you want anything well done, there is nothing 1^ 
doing it yourself." So thought ready-money'd Jack, who 
was his own rat-catcher. He told me he never did a day's 
work in his life ; all he ever did, was to give orders 
destroy the vermin, and attend the markets ; and by these 
means he became a rich man. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

GOLDEN BULES FOB FABMEBS. 

Rule 1. — If a farmer would grow rich, let him be his own 
rat-catcher, and never let /i rat rest till he has killed it 
Though it shall cost him a day's pay, it will be pounds in his 
pocket. 

Rule 2. — A live rat in the bam eats money — ^while a 
dead one in the dung-heap makes money; and remember 
this, that the death of a rat cuts off all the expenses of a 
worthless, hungry, multiplying family. 

Rule 3. — If a farmer would sooner raise ricks than rats, 
let him down with his hedges, fill up his ditches, and drite 
the ploughshare through the rat preserves ; and instead of 
rats, grow com. But if he would turn rats into gold, let 
him fatten the soil with their carcasses, and he shall reap a 
golden harvest. 

Here I would observe, that the average loss of land in 
hedges and ditches is estimated at one acre in twenty-five ; 
that is, eight acres of loss on a fisum of two Imndred. Bat 
even in a closely-cultivated county, Ave acres have been 
gained, on a fiirm of two hundred and three acres, by rooting 
up the hedges. 

Rule^ 4. — The old proverb aaya, " \cyok. «ftcc the pence, and 
he pounds will take care oi t'bftisi»^"^«ar ^xi^^i&^Naf^ 
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role says, look after the rats, and the ricks will look after 
themsc^Fes. 

Rale 5, — If you urould go a joyous man to market, and 
return a rich one, build all your ricks on staddles, and give 
«very man, woman, and boy warning, that if they put any- 
thing whatever against the stacks, or under th^, so as to 
form a ladder for the vermin, — ^that instant they are dis- 
4^hazged ; if not, yoo will find one-half your grain turned into 
ratSj which will feed and &tten on the remainder. 

Rule 6. — By putting the above rules into practice, the 
careful &rmer will turn his rats into guineas; while the 
sluggard, by laziness, will turn his guineas into rats. 

As a proof of what I have stated in the last rule, it will be 
neoessaiy to refer you back to two cases only. The first is 
of a farrier at Hanwell, who imthatched one of his ricks to 
decide a rat-match with dogs, for a thigh of mutton ; and off 
which mutton he was to sup, as a return for his kindness. 
The dogs killed 170 eadi ; and one of the owners, seeing 
nine rats make their escape into a piece of old wall, 
removed a stone, and drew them out by their tails, and let 
his dog kill them, thereby winning the match by nine rats. 
Now the rats that were killed from that one rick alone 
amounted to 349, which, at the wine-glass standard, destroyed 
in six months, or 182 days, no less than 127 bushels of corn ; 
and this com, at 64«. per quarter, would produce £50 168., 
whidii would purchase 152 legs of mutton, at ten pounds 
each, costing ^ve shillings and fourpence per stone. 

The truth is, that, with the exception of four days and 
Sundays, the com these rats were destroying would have 
supplied him with a ten-pound 1^ of mutton every day in the 
week for sax. months ; or, to make it more plain, they were 
costing him at the rate of two pounds per week every week 
they were there ; and if this was the state of one rick, pray 
what must have been the state of his entire farm ? StiU, to 
what cause shall we attribute this folly and waste ? The 
truth is, it matters little whether it arose from carelessness 
or laziness ; there was the fact, that those rats were costing 
him at the rate of £100 a year ; and though a rat-catcher 
was living close by, yet nothing induced this faivsiAT "Vs^ 
disturb them but a dog-matcb and a ^ce t^ TanL\>\A^. 
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The next case is that of the hrewer and fEomer, who ha 
his barn emptied for the purpose of trying a buU-dog wifc 
rats in a tub. In this case, none but the largest wei 
selected for the tub, the rest being dashed against the wal 
and so disposed of In both these cases they knew they hi 
plenty of rats, and knew also where to pitch on them, bi 
would not disturb them till there was to be some spot 
Now is it not a most extraordinary thing that neither * 
these men ever thought of destroying their rats for purpoai 
of prodt as well as sport. But had the depredators bee 
discovered to be a drove of wolves, and had deprived them< 
a sheep weekly worth two pounds, what then would h«\ 
been the consequence ? Why the whole country would hai 
been up in arms, and notlung but death and destructio 
to the whole of the wolf tribe would have echoed throug 
the remotest comers of the island. But because the rei 
robbers were rats, which from their numbers and darii 
were infinitely more destructive, little or no notice was take 
of them. 



CHAPTER IX. 

HOW FARMERS AND OTHERS SHOULD EXTIRPATE THEIB 

VERMIN. 

My plans for the extirpation of rats are very soon tol 
There wants but the will, backed with a little perseverani 
and determination, and the way will very soon be four 
both simple and easy. But bear in mind, that the first co 
will be by far the cheapest ; therefore set to work in dow; 
right earnest ; and, with ferrets, dogs, sticks, traps, and gur 
kill all you can, and poison the remainder ! 

In the first place, lay down a tarpauling to catch the loo 

grain, then down with your ricks, and rebuild them < 

staddles. But kill the enemy as they fly. As for the 

ricks that are already on staddles, just look them round, 

see that there are no ploughs, harrows, hurdles, stumj 
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or arms of old trees, tinder or round about them, so as to 
form ladders for the vermin. 

Tes, it is said, but rats will hang in the sheaf, as it is 
taken from one rick to the other; but, in answer, let me 
state, that I have seen a rick built nearly a yard from the 
ground, which was still swarming with rats. How was that, 
you may ask ; why, on looking on one side, next the hedge,, 
there was the arm of an old tree, half broken off, resting 
against the rick, and forming a ladder. I drew the farmer's- 
at<»ntion to it, and bade him have it instantly sawn ofL 
The consequence was, that during the night the rats wero 
compelled to jump down for water, or die where they were ; 
but when down, they could not get back again ; and so the^ 
rick was cleared of them, and this will be the fate of those 
rats that ding in the sheaves. 

I've seen another instance of a rick built on staddles being 
drilled with holes. But in that case the farmer had built 
a haystack against it, and the rats had worked their way 
through the stack into the rick. Indeed almost endlesa 
cases might be adduced where ricks, though standing on 
staddles, have still been infested with rats, and which fact 
has often led farmers to make the observation, that it's no- 
nse building your ricks on staddles, because, whether you 
build them on staddles or on the ground, it's all the same ;. 
for when the rats want them they'll have them, in spite of all 
you can do. This is perfectly wrong, and not consistent* 
with common reason. I will undertake to say, that in no 
case whatever did rats ever get into a rick that was properly 
built on staddles of a sufficient height, unless there was & 
ladder of some kind or other for them to get up and down 
by. The thing is a physical impossibility. 

A rat may sometimes be seen lapping the rain on the top 
of a rick ; and I have also seen the thatch, after a shower in^ 
hot weather, half covered with mice catching the drops of 
water as they run down the straws. Mice will also quench* 
their thirst with the night dews on the thatch ; but rats, 
like men, require something more than dew-^rops to quench 
their thirst. The fact is, rats by nature are very thirsty 
animals ; and, in addition to that, the dry nature q€ -^Vskss^ 
food, in barns and ricks, rendexB tliwa ^oxiX^^ ^^n **^^^ 
consequence is, that if they do not get a ■^«o^"^S»5l ^q:^'^ '^ 
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water ihej will die ; bat I believe, that if a ribk had a tent 
covering fixed over it, so as to keep off the rains and dewai 
it would have the effect of destroying all the mioe. Never- 
theless there are cheaper means of getting nd of them, oi 
which I shall speak presently under the heiid of '' Poisons.*' 
So let us proceed with the first step for getting rid ci the 
lats. 

My rule is, down with the ricks^ and rebuild them on 
staddles. And now, let me ask, what would be the expense 
of such a job f Of course a great deal depends upofn the 
size. However I have made myself pretty well acquainted 
with the cost of such an alteration. A good-sirod ridk 
takes eight men two days to take down and rebuild ; and 
averaging their wages according to what they are mostly 
paid, namely, ten shillings per week, it would cost £1 6s,Sd,; 
and allowing seven shillings £Dr thatching, thai the entire 
expense would be XI l^Sd. 

Now suppose you destroy but thirty rats— r-never mind — 
you will be immense gainers by the outlay ; for if only one- 
half be females, pray, in six months, what would be the 
number of their progeny ? Let us see : fifteen females, at 
eight young ones in a litter, woidd produce 120 the first 
littering, and in the second littering there would be 120 
more, making together 240 young. But this is not all ; foi 
the first brood would now be coming in six months 
old; and, supposing them to be half females, they would 
have among them no less than 480 young onea The con- 
sequence is, that, with the first thirty, you would, in six 
months from the first littering, have no less a number than 
750 living rats ; and which living rats, at the wine-glass 
standard, would consume one bushel and a half of com 
daily, or ten bushels and a half weekly ; and valuing the 
com at only sixty-four shillings per quarter, these rata 
would cost twelve shillings per day, or £4 4«. per week, 
every week they were with you. 

Now is it not worth your while to rebuild your ricks on 

staddles, at so small an outlay as £1 13«. 8d, to save four 

guineas weekly 1 Or will you let them remain to ruin 

your ricks, and afber that, to go in swarms to your neigh- 

hours' ricke, and ruin them albol 

JVbw that I have socceeded m eowvacisi% ^ow. \» ^wsi&f) 
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extent of the beavj loflses you sustain by vermin, I must 
tell you what be(>Dmes comparatively easy and amusing. 
If the farmers of England would form themselves into 
neighbourly bodies, for the purpose of carrying out the war 
of extermination, three months would scarcely pass over, 
before cats, ay and mice too, would become nearly as scarce 
as kingfishers. This ought to be done, because the rat is 
the common enemy of all ; and though he may be destroy- 
ing your neighbour's property this week, perhaps next week 
may not pass over before he is destroying yours ; and it 
matters little whether you kill him on your own or your 
neighbour's grounds; you both become free of him. 

a this plui were strictly followed out in every district in 
England, then there would be scarcely a rat left to travel 
from £ucm to farm, parish to parish, or from county to county. 
But whether farmers in general combine together or not, it 
will not prevent each &rmer looking after his own indivi^ 
dual interest, and acting for himself 

Now suppose you have succeeded in building a rick on 
staddles, and cleared away everything both from under- 
neathr and round about which could in any way form a 
ladder for the vermin. But farmers should continuially be on 
their guard, because there is no knowing what ill-natured 
people will do, particularly disappointed rat-catchers, who 
are often at their tricks. Should you at any time find 
anything, remove it directly ; and though they may have 
put some rats into the rick, never mind, your removing the 
ladder will directly get rid of them. But before proceeding 
to the bam or granary, I will tell you of two newly-invented 
traps, which, in my humble opinion, will lead to the capture 
of more rats than all the other inventions put together, and 
these are Uncle James's infallible rat-tn^ These traps, if 
properly applied, are warranted to render every rat in the 
premises a living prisoner in forty-eight hours, but mostly 
the first night, if the directions be faithfully carried out. 
They entirely supersede every other invention, as also all 
kinds of poisons, and thereby do away with the possibility 
of accidents arising out of the \ise of such deadly drugs, 
particularly in dwelling-houses. They need no lQAa;^ksv% 
whatever, and a child may set tihem ViVXi -'^©li^s^ ^a&.^G^ \ 
hut when once set, they never after rec^aaie \«v3lOkss^%»^o^'^*'^ 
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removed to another place ; and whether there be h 
rat or a thousand, it is all the same ; they make prisoi 
all, without hurting any. But, independently of 
humanity, they also do away with the possibility o 
most detestable of all nuisances — rats dying and i 
beneath the flooring and behind the wainscoating of oi 
mises. They are equally effectual, whether in bamt 
naries, storehouses, warehouses, dwelling-houses, or on 
ship, or in cellars, sinks, drains, workshops, or g 
Night or day they are ever ready, and act without th 
sibOity of a Mlure. They need only to be seen, to 
their infallibility, and the most inexperienced person r 
once capture rats with as much skill as the first rate 
of the age. They are equally as valuable to the mei 
and the mariner as they are to the farmer and the t 
man ; and they are not only an invaluable panacea for 
England who may be afflicted with rats, but a boon 1 
human family, since they are applicable to every spe 
building in every clime beneath the canopy of h- 
Their simplicity and infallibility are their principal i 
mendationk and virtues, and one trial only wiU ?roy, 
demonstration the truth of what I have stated. All 
require is a clear field for action. 

Nevertheless, for the satisfaction of those who 
still have their doubts as to the quality of these trap 
feel a prejudice in favour of other plans, I will, for 
benefit, give the best means for baiting traps, as al 
most approved poisons, with the best method of mixin 
using them ; and then they can take then* choice. Bi 
our present purpose, we will suppose you have gone 
expense of procuring a set of Uncle James's infallibh 
traps. H!aving secured the rick, direct your energies • 
bam ; and, if it be much infested, first stop all the o 
holes with stones, brickbats, or coarse gravel j c 
there be any crevices in the sides through which th 
may escape, stop them up closely with hay thrust hard ii 
the point of a hedge-stake ; that done, empty out the 
and sweep the floor, in order to find out all their 1 
and as you find them, fasten a trap over each, and 8e< 
it works clear and easy •, t\ia\, dotie, ^W^ the box-tn 
the comers. When aU the \io\ea «ce ^^Ciwx^, ^\i^. «^«r 
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in readiness, put in the ferrets, and then stand still till the 
rats bolt out ; but do not attempt to kill them, unless they are 
<^rawling up the sides ; in that case, quietly cut them down. 
An aah stick, about the thickness of your little finger, is the 
best weapon. As for the rest, they will run into the box- 
traps. There you will have them all alive, and can dispose 
of them as you please. A youth, in this way, may clear a 
bam in an hour or jrwo. But when all is over, and the 
ferrets safe, just put a few phosphoric balls down the holes, 
in case there may be a straggler or two ; and that will send 
them to the nearest water, where they will drink till they 
die, and there will be an end of them. 

The bam being clear, take the traps and ferrets to the 
granary, and treat it the same. But in either case, should 
there be but a few rats, it will not be worth the trouble oi 
clearing out the com. In that case feed them for a few 
nights with scraps of cheese and bread ; but be sure to put 
down some low dishes, and fill them to the brim with clean 
water for them to drink. Do everything gently and kindly. 
By doing this for four or five days, so that they may know 
where to run to for water, they will eat the food freely ; then 
put down some phosphoric balls, or phosphoric paste, spread on 
bread; this renders them so thirsty, that they instantly run 
to the water, where the more they drink the worse they are, 
and in most cases die beside it. This is worth all the other 
poisons put together for destroying them in buildings, 
because it is less dangerous, and more effectual ; since you 
can throw out their carcasses, and thereby do away with 
"their stinking about the premises. But whatever you do, 
let them have plenty of water ; if not, they may crawl back 
to their holes, and there die. These balls are excellent 
things for the hen-house ; but be sure you put them far 
enough down the holes, so that the fowls cannot pick them 
out, and that will preserve your eggs and poultry. 

As for the cow-house and stables, treat them the same as 
the hen-house. 

The next consideration is, how to clear dwelling-houses, 
drains, &c. — In any apartment, where, by shutting the doors, 
you can cut off every means of escape for rats, exoei^t d$y«^«^ 
their holes, the ferrets are not actnaWy neceaaas:^. ^^>afc*cc«:^ 
alone are suflcient, because rata cannot ox 'v^xlo^* ^ VssNs^ 
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eight hours without food or water ; consequently the ii 
they poke their heads out of their holes, in the sea 
either, thej are prisoners ; and in the morning nc 
remains to be done but to destroy them, which may be 
by a dog, or with a stick ; or if you have a box-trap : 
comer of the room, the instant you enter they, are 
likely to run into it to escape ; and then you can dc 
them as you please. But some one will lay down poi 
food and water, in order to save the trouble of killing 
In that case you need only pick them up and throw 
out, or bury their carcasses in the dung-heap. .On the 
hand, should there be any cracks in the flooring, or ' 
the skirting where the flooring has given way, and i 
out of which the rats can run afc pleasure, you must 
the places with wood, or any other material, so that 
cannot get in and out of any place but their holes. I 
you render the traps useless ; and in that case all '. 
recommend is, to catch them one by one, with ai 
the ordinary traps ; or else bait the place with poisoner 
and plenty of water, in large plates or low dishes, and 
the place yery quiet, because, if they are much distt 
they may have just strength enough to crawl away, bi 
to get back again ; consequently they would die and i 
their holes ; and how often are people compelled to hai 
flooring taken up, o€ the wainscoating removed, to g 
their putrid carcasses 1 This again proves that the 
trouble or expense is by £fir the least. 

In the event of your using Uncle James's traps, nev< 
to go the first tldng in the morning, and get rid < 
prisoners. If not, and you neglect them, they will have 
and may gnaw their way out, and then you will have t 
a trap over the new hole. But I must tell you, that I 
knew a rat to gnaw a hole through the flooring or ak 
in one night. It is mostly a work of time. 

Again, should you have any doubt as to whether the 
any rats in a particular place, it can soon be ascertain 
mfting a little sand around the holes. You must lay 
very thin, and in the morning you will see their mai 
there be any ; but if there are none, the sand will rema 

Mine as yon left it. 

'^•■'liile the work of deetrucVivoTi \a "^TWiQft^xi^ qtsl^w 
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mises through the night, yon can be employing yourselves in 
the grounds through the day, by hunting out all the rat- 
holes in the hedge-rows, ditches, and the water-side, and 
indeed, anywhere and everywhere where you are likely to 
find any. Then, as you find them, put into each some 
poisoned food. The best implements to use are a decent- 
sized milk-can, with a lid to it ; let it hang at your side by a 
strap passing over the shoulder. It should be kept for the 
purpose, and if it were made to fasten with a padlock it 
would be all the better, as that would preyenfc accidents. 
Then to convey the poison from the can to the holes, you 
should have a large, deep table-spoon, fastened to the end of 
a stick, — say a broomstick ; but be sure to put the food fiir 
enough down the holes, and then no harm can come to any 
of the farm-stock. You must not fill the spoon top full, for 
fear of spilling. Ton should hold it over the can, and with 
a knife or piece of wood make it strike measure. Two of 
these will be enough for one hole, and as rats run from hole 
to hole during the night, those from the neighbouring holes 
you have mimed will be sure to find it, and so yon will get 
lid of them. This plan is both simple and easy, at the same 
time most effectual. By going the rounds a few times during 
the summer, and each time poisoning the holes, the result 
will be^ that by the autumn there wHl be scarcely a rat left 
to oome into the fiirmstead. Tou will thereby not only 
reap the full benefit of your abilities and industry, but the 
country also will enjoy the full blessings of a bountiful 
harvest, both of which are, of all earthly blessings, the 
greatest next to health. 

There is another point to which I wish to draw your par- 
ticular attenticn ; I mean the old drains about your pre- 
xnises, which form most safe retreats for rats to live and breed 
in. I would recommend yon to do away with all those 
that are useless. But those that are absolutely necessary 
yon should put into good repair, and have them secured at 
each end with sliding gratings dropped into grooves ; so that 
at any time you can lift them up, either to sluice out the 
drain, or remove any obstruction, and then replace them. 
This will save a great amount of trouble and ^^^:^)aif^^ 
besides most eSectuaUy keeping onfc t>a^ "c«X<^. ^'^ ^ ''^^ 
tkiogB, for drams, there is noihing, m xo^ o^voass^ ^^s^os^*^ 
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pottery drain-pipe, not only for cheapness and durability, but 
because they are proof against the teeth and claw» of latsj 
'Or, more properly s])eaking, they are perfectly rat-proo£ 



CHAPTER X. 

THE POLICE OP NATURE. 

Having laid down the various plans of operation for tiie 
"entire destruction of rats in every portion of the farm and 
out-buildings, I shall now devote a few pages to what are 
generally looked upon as the natural extu^pators of the rat ; 
and hence called the Police op Nature. 

The common enemies of the rat are, for the most part, the 
marten cat, polecat, stoat, weasel, cat, dog, owl, and man. 
We shall give each a fair consideration, and see hoir 
far they tend to destroy rats; and perhaps we shall find many 
receiving far more credit for their exertions than they 
merit. 

In the first place, we shall take the ferret, which is a 
native of Africa ; but here he is, comparatively speaking; a 
domestic animal, being bred by gamekeepers and rat-catchen 
for rat and rabbit-hunting. 

Ferrets were first taken from AMca to Spain, for hunting 
out the rabbits, which had become so numerous that they 
were producing a famine, and threatened destruction to the 
-country. From thence they spread throughout Europei 

When ferrets are wanted for hunting, their masters ke&p 
-them without food, because they will hunt but little, if at 
all, when they are full. Consequently ferrets hunt not for 
the purpose of destroying their victims, but for the sake of 
a meal ; and when they are put into the holes, if they should 
slip their muzzles, and catch a rat or rabbit, or oome across 
a nest of young ones, they will destroy them; and after 
having gorged as much as they please, will often lie down 
by the remainder, and go fast asleep ! As for rats or rab- 
bjts, they may do as tbey please *, the ferret will sleep on, 
'being naturally a drowsy aaoimalL, cQ^aa»c^ew^i^:3 >(Jaa ^csSft 
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destroyed by ferrets themselves are very few, considering 
they do not run wild in this country, whatever they may da 
in Africa. 

Here I must remind you, that those ferrets that have 
been brought up to rabbiting are seldom of any use for 
ratting. The reason is plain. In rabbit-hunting they are 
in the habit of having everything their own way, and never 
receive a bite for their trouble. But when put to ratting, 
and they get punished, they often bustle out much quicker 
than they went in ; and in many cases will never enter 
another rat-hole as long as they live. I have been let in by 
gamekeepers and their feiTcts in this way. Some of them 
you could not get into a hole^ unless you crammed them in ; 
and then it was like cramming a cat into a boot ; as for 
hunting, that was out of the question. Then others, again, 
were cowed the first time they were punished, and were good 
for nothing after. The consequence was, I resolved never 
after to buy either dog or ferret, till I saw them fairly tried ; 
and if you take my advice you will do the same. But I 
must tell you that I never yet saw an old ferret, however 
good, that would face a full-grown rat that had backed into 
a small hole. He will work his head to and fro as if giddy ; 
and the instant the rat turns, he will attack him ; but never 
while the rat is facing him with open mouth. I have had 
resolute young ferrets attempt it the first time, but never 
the second. 

The polecat seldom or ever sees a bam rat, because his 
hunting-grounds are mostly in rabbit-warrens or game- 
pr^rves. This is well known to gamekeepers, who find 
him the worst poacher they have to contend with. Besides, 
he is too large to get into the majority of rat-holes. In 
addition to that, he is naturally wild and solitary in hid 
disposition, and gets as far as possible from the abodes of 
man. Nevertheless I have heard of his being found about 
the outhouses, and even on the top of the farmhouse itself. 
But when he does visit the farm, he conmiits great depreda- 
tions, if not speedily destroyed. I have heard of cases 
where he has destroyed every pigeon in the dovecot in one 
night, and in others, where he has committed sad destruatvorc^ 
in the hen-house. But mostly Ma ioo^ \a ^\afe ^^ «ss:^ 
deBcnption be can get at, and amoiv^ ^\aOa. \Nfc *v^ ^«c^ 
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destructive, frequently taking life merely for the blood or 
brains, or to gratify a murderous propensity. Gamekeepers 
are ever on the alert, and as soon as they discover him to be 
in the neighbourhood, they never let him rest till they have 
killed him ; the result is, that there are but few poleicats to 
be met with ; consequently they can do but little tofwards 
destroying rats, even were they so disposed. 

The stoat is somewhat like the polecat in dispoedtuMi, and 
very destructive among partridges, young pheasants^ leverets^ 
rabbits, and chickens. Sometimes, when hsird pressed for food, 
he will hunt the water-rat ; but if the rat gets the start, ha 
disappears in the water, where the stoat feels but little 
disposition to follow him. Game is his general food, and 
gamekeepers never let him rest till they have killed 
him; consequently his ravages among rats most be r&j 
limited. 

The home of the weasel is anywhere, but principally in 
hedge-bottoms and old walls. Sometimes he will come 
about the farm-buildings and hen-roost, and is veiy 
destructive among chickens, for which fiurmers and their 
men mostly kill Mm wherever they can ; but he will at ai^ 
time give the preference to a chicken or duckling, to fighting 
with a rat for a meal. He is generally too small to contend 
with a rat ; and I have my doubts as to whether a weasel 
could beat a full-grown rat in a fsdr open contest ; for I knov 
of no animal of the rat's size, except the squirrel, which can 
inflict so deep a wound. 

A celebrated naturalist tells us that while he was watching 
some birds by the copse side, a hare ran out not far from him, 
and, after pausing for a minute, returned through another 
opening. The hare . had scarcely entered the copse, when 
out came a weasel in pursuit, tracking the hare by scent, 
and disappeared again in the copse. Presently oat dashed 
the hare a second time ; then threw itself down in the gam, 
and screamed till the weasel came up and seized it in tlie 
nape of the neck. The struggle was but of short duration, 
for before our authority could get to the place, the weasel 
had run away, and the hare was dead. This almost sudden 
death of the hare not only surprised him, but excited his 
curiosity to examine the wound, and upon close inspection 
Me discovered only two little punctures, like small pin-holes; 
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but beneath, there was a black spot of congealed or coagu> 
lated blood, about the size of a shilling, occasioned by the 
weasel's sacking. Hence it is tolerably clear that hares 
and rabbits, when attacked by weasels, do not die of the 
wounds themselves, or from a fracture of the skuL, as is 
generally supposed, but from a species of apoplexy, or rather 
a stagnation of the blood on the brain, occasioned by the 
cong^ed blood stopping the circulation. 

On another occasion, two skilM bird-catchers were em- 
ployed by a bird-fiemcier to go into the country for a week, 
and catch him all the bullfinches aiifd goldfinches they could, 
for his shop. From Monday to Friday they had excellent 
sport, and had caught a number of the finest birds; and, as 
might be expected, were in high spirits at their success. The 
hens were put into one store cage, and the cocks, carefully 
selected, into another, where they received every possible 
care and attention, to preserve their health and plumage. 
On the Saturday they were on the ground by daybreak, 
resolved to catch aU they could up to midday, and then 
start by the train, so as to be in London by the evening. 
The store cages, as usual, were placed in the ditch, with 
oanvas over them, to prevent the birds being startled, and 
dashing about the cage. The morning turned out most 
tinfiivourable and wet ; therefore, they packed up their nets, 
and resolved to start for London by the first train. However, 
upon going to the cages, and uncovering them, the hens 
were sprightly enough ; but the cocks were every one of 
them dead ! The grief and astonishment of the men are 
more easily conceived than described. But what could have 
killed the Inrds 1 It was soon explained ; for upon looking 
into the cage, there lay a little weasel in one corner among 
the dead. It just popped up its head, as much as to ask 
what business had they to disturb it in its slumbers. 
The men jumped about like madmen after stones, to kill 
it j but before they could succeed, the little murderer 
worked his way through one of the holes where the birds 
put out their heads to drink, popped through the hedge, and 
got clean away. Thus ended this tragedy, though with but 
Uttle sympathy for the men ; for what right had tJ^^ \/^ 
imfMrison and enslave these pure aongiaitex^ oS. >iJfcka ^o^^Hsst. 
mere pto£t and pastime 1 

p2 
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My motive for mentioning these circumstances is merelj 
to show the habits and disposition of the weasel ; at tbe 
«ame time to prove with what ease and security he can 
ohtain food without contending with rats, and you may rest 
assured that he has no more liking for punishment than we a 
have. At the same time it shows what a destmcti^ 
<animal it is, when a little creature like that, which godM 
not have been much bigger roimd than a mouse, was not 
contented till it had i&ken the life of every bird in the 
csige. The same destructive disposition will be manifested, 
when it can get among a brood of chickens, duckHngs, 
partridges, or pheasants, unless disturbed. They hunt either 
•day or night, and rest only when tired. Their general food 
is hares, rabbits, leverets, small birds, and mice ; and they 
have no objection to a turn in the hen-roost, if opportunity 
offers, or to ransack a pheasant or partridge's nest that may 
by chance come in their way ; but they will never attack a 
full-grown rat, unless pressed by extreme hunger ; and then 
they have been known to attack not only children but men 
also. 

The truth is, that polecats, stoats, and weasels do very 
little towards destroying rats, as they seldom frequent the ■ 
«ame localities. Besides, the gamekeeper's special business is 
to preserve the game ; consequently he will kill anything 
and everything that tends to destroy it. He is constantly on 
the watch, and what with dogs, traps and gun, he will nev^ 
let these poachers rest till he has put an end to them ; and 
besides, there have been for ages rewards given by the 
parish officers for their heads, dead or alive. The result iB, 
there are, comparatively speaking, very few polecats, stoats, 
or weasels to be met with. 

The marten, better known as the marten-cat, is a very 
beautiful animal, whose skin is much sought after hjf 
furriers, being considered almost equal to sable. Conse- 
quently the hunters have ever been on the alert for it. 
This, with the gradual reduction of forest lands to a state of 
cultivation, has, in most counties of England, rendered these 
animals almost extinct. 

Like the squirrel, the marten lives mostly in trees ; but, 

instead of nuts, it devours all kinds of birds that come 

within its reach, and aeVdom eoYsiea \.o ^wrcA, ^-vse^^ to 
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queuch its thirst, or plunder the heu-roost of some lonely 
&riii. But to see a marten is a great rarity. Consequently 
their extreme scarcity must of necessity render their sei*vice9 
very trifling towards thinning rats, even were they so dis- 
posed. The truth is, that so far as martens, polecats, stoats,- 
and weasels are concerned in the destruction of rats, we 
might very easily dispense with their services. But when 
we take into consideration their ravages among all kinds of 
poultry, the sooner you kill them, and send their skins to 
the furriers, to be made into muf£a and tippets for your 
wives and daughters, the better ; since they will render far 
more service in furnishing winter covering than in plunder" 
ing the farm. 

Nevertheless, from the scarcity of these animals, I am 
satisfied that the great majority of outrages committed in the* 
poultry-yard, for which foxes and the weasel tribe are con- 
demned, are the work of rats ; not that weasels, &c,, are the 
more to be pitied, or the more to be trusted, since they 
want but the opportunity to substantiate all that can be 
laid to their charge. 

So much for the Police of Nature. And now for 
Miss Puss. I speak of Miss Puss because Master Thoma» 
is so drowsy a beast, that he sometimes will not stir 
even for a piece of rumpsteak, though it shall be nicely 
cooked and buttered for him. Talk to him of killing 
rats ! Let those kill rats that like it. For his part he has 
enough to do to look after the fiedr sex, without being' 
bothered with rats. But the habits of the cat are so well 
known, that they require but little comment from me, ex-* 
cept that they often receive far more credit for rat-killing 
than they merit. Through the day they are in a state of 
laziness about the fireside, and in the evening they are look" 
ing after some larder, birdcage, or aviary, for something to 
eat ; and after that, instead of hunting for rats in the cellars^ 
they, to the annoyance of the whole neighbourhood, are^ 
attending the midnight concerts on the house-tops, and 
leaving the premises for the rats to look after in their 
absence. But where there are many rats, cats frequently 
become so used to them, that they will not only not toaoK 
them, but have frequently been knovm. U> ^^fei ^Sii5a. *Oass«^- 
StiU, some cats are determined creat\xte&) «cA nt^ •^n^^^a.^^ss* 
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days together at a rat-hole. Sometimes they catch the rat, 
and sometimes not ; but look at the waste of time ! On the 
other hand, rats have keen noses, and can smell the cat ; 
so they shift their quarters to some other place of greater 
safety. The result is, that rats destroyed by the cat tribe 
are very few, because they cannot get into the holes afto 
them ; but were they smidl enough, I doubt their courage ; 
for I have seen a large cat dead beat by a rat in a £ur open 
contest, when the latter has been allowed to walk delibe* 
rately to his hole. 

But this I can tell you, that some cats are most destrootive 
creatures among pigeons, rabbits, and chickens. These are 
facts in which I have been a sufferer. My first lot of 
pigeons I lost by rats! After that, when living in the 
neighbourhood of Oxford, I had another flight of fancy 
^ngeons, comprising twenty birds in number. All went on 
very well for a time. Presently I missed one ; the following 
morning I missed another ; and so on for about a fortnight 
when I found I had lost fourteen out of the twenty 1 Of 
course it created a stir in the place, as to what had become 
of them ; and the neighbours began to suspect each other. 
However, a man came and told me that he saw a cat run up 
the road with a blue pigeon in its mouth not an hour before 
This was the first thing in the morning before the people 
were stirring. We traced the feathers for some distance. 
When evening came, I loaded my gun, and requested 
them to wake me up at daylight. It was summer time ; 
so I left the window a little open to be ready. First thing 
in the morning they came to my bedside, and told me the 
cat was there. Out I crept to the wind6w, and there I saw 
the gentleman, — a big tabby Tom cat, crouched between the 
leaves of a large sunflower. The pigeons were picking 
about the ground. I gently put the muzzle of the gun oot^ 
and waited for him. Presently one of the birds came near ; 
his tail began to move ; and just as he was in the act of 
springing, I fired, and fortunately missed the pigeon, but hifc 
his lordship in the hind-quarters, and fatally stopped Mb 
career. Still, before I could get out, he had scrambled away. 
However, four or five days after, a little old woman came^ 
inquirixig if any one had aeen \iex Toirnxfj % "fift "^iraa such a 
^Euthful creature, and always cwn^ "^oiaa ^ \R«bkSatt^>saui^ 
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to have some milk. Indeed that was all she ever gave biniy 
because he got his own living ! 

And this is the way that thousands of people keep cats 
at others' expense. But, unfortunately, cat» are only held as 
vermin ; consequently there is no law to make their owners 
responsible for their depredations. 

On another occasion, in the place where I kept my 
pigeons, some one had the kindness over night to leave the 
door open ; and upon my going in, in the morning, a great 
carroty Tom cat waddled out, and made its escape ! Now 
whether he had had any one to supper with him, I know 
not j but he left me only the legs, wings, and feathers of 
five choice tumbler pigeons. 

Not long after that, my son had a handsome young rabbit, 
about three months old ; it was considered a choice specimen 
of the fancy lop-eared breed, and was very much prized. 
However, oL Tming a hlgry half-staged look^g cat 
managed to get at it, and bent the wires of the hutch in 
dragging it through. I found her in act of eating it, though 
the rabbit was nearly as big as herself 

As to chickens, I, on one occasion, at some trouble and 
expense, managed to get five eggs of a very fine breed of 
Spanish fowls, and succeeded in hatching five chickens both 
sound and healthy. When they were a fortnight old, I 
loosened one of the bars of the coop, to let them have a run 
in the garden without the hen. I was much delighted with 
their appearance ; they seemed sprightly and vigorous. Afber 
a time I went in to dinner, and lei^ them to enjoy their run 
among the flowers. However, upon my return, I missed 
two ; and while wondering what had become of them, down 
jumped a great Tom cat, and seized a third. Over the wall 
he bounced with the chicken in his mouth, and away he 
went before I could get anything to send after him. 

Thus it is quite clear that large cats are just as destruc- 
bive among pigeons, rabbits, and poultry, as any other car- 
nivorous animal. 

The most useM cats for fisirmers, are little, shy, agile, 
BOid mostly glossy bladk, with a small flat head, lar@& 
eycB, and longish ears, are excellent mowaet^ «ii^ ^'ir^ 
often %bt a rat with great determinatiOTi. '^\i«efe ^^^ 
j»ts siaald be taken great care of, and t\ie\we©A. eucoox^^ff^ 
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as they arc most valaable in houses, bams, and gran 
As for the larger cats, the best thing you can do, is t< 
rid of them; for they are too lazy for mousing, anc 
cunning for ratting, and will at any time sooner dine 
or breakfast off a pigeon, chicken, or duckling, than 1 
for a meal. 

We now come to the farmers' most sincere friend 
Barn Owl, which, for beauty and softness of plumage 
delicacy of colour, is scarcely to be surpassed by any bi 
the entire range of ornithology, and which, at the same 
has been the most barbarously treated bird in the ^ 
creation. Country fellows have taken the poor birds' 
and thrown them about, seeing how far they could 
them before they would break. Then they have takei 
half-fledged young ones, and after subjecting them to • 
cruelty, by knocking and kicking them about, they 
twisted their necks, and thrown them into a ditch. '. 
again, savages, calling themselves men, have taken o 
the old ones, and having lashed it to a duck's back, s< 
adrift in the pond, and there let it be till it was dro 
by the duck's continued divings to get away; an< 
struggles and the piteous cries of the poor purblind bii 
life were by these ignorant barbarians considered sul 
for merriment and laughter ; and lastly, the poor 
companion was spread out against a barn-door, and i 
through the head and wings as a warning to others, 
have they disposed of this innocent, and, at the same 
most valuable family. 

To justify such barbarities, pray what are the cl 
brought by these rude savages against these unoffe 
birds ? That they suck the pigeons' eggs, and kill the j 
pigeons and chickens; and that they devour the st 
kind of birds, and plunder their nests; each of which cl 
I believe to be entirely false. In substantiation of this 
I will quote the testimony of that most interesting tra 
and naturalist, Charles Waterton, Esq., whose eviden 
such matters I hold to be a host in itself, because he is 
theoretical, but a sound practical naturalist, who spares n< 
time, trouble, nor expense to arrive at pure natural 
Se tella us that when farmeTs com^l«i\i that the bar 
destroy B the pigeona^ ^ggs, ^^«y \Ky ^Jtia «a^^^ ot^.^^^- 
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Horse ; tbey ought to put it to the rats ; for that he 
formerly could get scarcely a young pigeon for the table ; 
bat after he found out the cause, and had all the rats in the^ 
dovecot destroyed, then every year he had young pigeons in 
abundance, although some bam owls regularly roosted in the 
dovecot, and others were and still are encouraged all around 
it. Yet, so fiu: from the pigeons feeling any alarm or dis- 
trust, they seem perfectly reconciled to them. But should 
a hawk make its appearance, then in an instant the whole 
colony is up. He tells us also, that he has been repaid a 
hundredfold for protecting and encouraging these beautiful 
birds by the enormous quantities of mice they nightly 
destroy. They will also devour beetles, and other large 
insects that come in their way ; but mice are their principal 
food, and the food they hunt after. 

As to the rats destroying pigeons' eggs, and the young 
pigeons, I can bear testimony ; for a colony of them ate not 
oi]dy my eggs and young ones, but the old ones too. Tes, 
in one night they devoured my whole flight; leaving 
nothing but shells and feathers behind ; and I must tell you 
also, that among them there was a pair of fancy tumbler 
pigeons' eggs, for which I would not have taken a five- 
pound note. You will read the whole account under the 
title of " Cruel destruction among rabbits, pigeons," &c. 

Then to prove the bam owl's inability to hunt in hedges 
and the dose branches of trees after small birds or theip 
nests, just put one into the middle of a bush, and you will 
soon see that it is as helpless as if it were in the water. 
Nature has not framed it for such work. The eyes are too 
large, and the feathers upon the body, head, and face, are 
too soft, and not rightly made or placed, to enable it to 
glide through close quarters with the snake-like ease of 
other birds, whose every feather is pointing or bearing 
towards the tail. Indeed, if you examine the feathers on 
the owl's head and face, to say nothing of their extreme 
softness, you will find them so placed, that if he attempted 
to pass through a hedge, he would receive injuries similar to 
what another bird would by being dragged through the 
hedge tail first. 

The plumage of the owl is very t\ack, ics^ \>aa ^xsr^^'*fo ^'^ 
defending it from the cold niglit air, Mi^ ^^ '^^H ^^"^ 
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enable it to fly with such down-like silence, tliat even tb 
quick ear of the mouse cannot hear it coming. This extraau 
»lence, while flying, is caused by the formation and tax 
ture of the feathers, which, unlike other birds, are Tai] 
loose, and firinged at the ends, and completely prevent thai 
rushing sound which accompanies the flight of most othea 
birds. Here then do we find it framed by nature fa 
gliding over the grounds and ricks at twilight in quest o 
mice to furnish food for itself and young, and not for Inid 
hunting in the bush. They may sit on the big branches a 
3, tree, near to the trunk, or get in a large hole in the truiili 
itself ; but small birds seldom build or roost on or in either 
As for chickens, they, like the majority of birds, are gone U 
roost long before the owl comes out. But should he bj 
accident take flight in the open day, he gets a most umn^' 
dfttl mobbing for his trouble by all the birds in the district 
and what mt^es the matter worse for him, he cannot guarc 
against his assailants, because he is too blind to see them 
Consequently his habit is to remain quietly in his hiding 
place till evening comes, and the coast is dear. 

Nevertheless I have seen the owl eat small birds, bui 
that was in the bird-shops of London, where they had then 
thrust into small cages, and fed with dead linnets. Still w( 
must bear in mind that th^y were not in a state of nature 
but closely confined, and seldom got a meal except when i 
linnet died ; and that they ofben went a day or two withoui 
food ; consequently it became one of two things, either eaA 
the linnet, or die of starvation. But if a boy chanced U 
bring them a dead mouse, that was a delicious morsel. 

Mr.'Waterton tells us that he has often been glad to shoo< 
. a monkey for dinner ; and, to use his own words, he says that 
''a grilled monkey is not to be sneezed at by a starving man." 
Then, again, the Times newspi^r tells us that a British officer^ 
in the late war with Russia, only two days before the sur- 
render of Kars, gave six-and- twenty shillings for a rat to eat 1 
Indeed I do not believe that any one would turn up his nose 
at a roasted owl, under similar circumstauees ; though it ii 
certain that we would not, on any conditions, eat them at 
the Lord Mayor's dinner. Neither does Mr. Watertoo 
eat monkeys at his own loiOxiQe, ot tVvi^ Bcitish officer eai 
i9t8 at the royal table. ISot njoxxV^ o^\^ «e^. \svt^ 'i& id 
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liberty. Bat different people have different notions with 
regard to starvatioD. It is one of those things that is £ur 
less painful to talk about than experience. For instance, 
the following oonversation is related of one of the princesses 
in Geoige III.'s time, when there was a great talk of famine 
and starvation. '' Do you believe, governess dear,** said the 
princess, *' that it is possible any one could starve to death )** 
"O yes," replied ^e governess. "WeU, I really can't 
believe it," said the princess ; ^for, do yon know, governess^ 
that I could sooner eat bread an' <^eese than die of starva- 
tion." This, it It^pears, was the princess's impression upon 
the subject. But certain it is, necessity knows no law ; and 
had mififortune placed her highness with Mr. Waterton in the 
wilds of South America, or with the British officer in &mished 
Kars, it is ten thousand to one but she would have been as 
anxious for her share of the monkey or rat as any one else. 
But let us return to the bam owl, in order to refute the 
unjust charges brought against the ^be. You must under* 
stand, they now and then disgorge, or vomit up, an oval ball 
or pellet, which is composed of the fur and bones of mice, 
thsUb remain in the crop or stomach after the flesh and dis- 
solvible particles have been disposed of in the ordinary 
process of digestion ; but the fur and bones being difficult 
of digestion, nature has provided their crop or stomach with 
the means of working and compressing these substances into 
a ball, and then ejecting it. Of these pellets the birds make 
their nests, wherein they lay and hatch their eggs. Mr. 
Waterton tells us that he has dissolved and examined these 
pellets, and could never find either feathers or birds' bones 
in any of them. Now, as feathers are equally as hard of 
digestion as the fur of mice, and birds' bones no easier of 
digestion than the bones of mice, the only just conclusions 
we can arrive at are, that the bam owl, in a state of nature, 
never eats birds of any kind. Consequently the charges 
against it are unfounded ; and the persecutions it has suf- 
fered have been most barbarous and unjust. But, on the 
other hand, Mr. Waterton says you can find the skeletons of 
several mice in each pellet ; and that in one of his owls' 
roosts he gathered up at one time a bushel measuxA \sftft2e\^ 
full of these pellets, that had been diBgoxfg^ ^^^toosjL^^X^sfi^ 
few mcoths. 
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Here Mr. Waterton and nature establish two most yalu- 
able &cts : first, that mice are the natursd food of the bam 
owl, among which it is very destructive ; and, second, that in 
a state of nature it never destroys poultry, or birds of any 
kind ; for if it did, the remnants of feathers and birds' 
bones must of necessity be found in the pellets. This is a 
matter which any farmer, having owls about his prembes, 
can test for himself, by dissolving the pellets in warm water. 
But until he has tested them, and can prove to the contrary, 
let him esteem the barn owl as his best friend and protector 
against the whole of the mouse and shrew tribes. 

Again, when we consider the fact that Mr. Waterton 
gathered up in one roost nearly a bushel of pellets, -that 
had been deposited there within a few months, and that 
each pellet contained the skeletons of several mice, pray 
what must have been the amount of mice destroyed in thftt 
time? Now let us suppose the juices and action of the 
owl's stomach to soften and compress the bones and fiir of a 
mouse into barely a quarter of the animal's original size, 
what fact would it then establish? Why, that these few 
owls, in those few months, had destroyed over four bushds 
of mice. 

The author of " British Ornithology " says that at twilight 
the bam owl may be seen issuing from its retreat to 
the adjoining meadows and hedge-banks in search of food, 
hunting with the greatest regularity, and pouncing upon its 
prey with deadly aim. This it swallows whole, without any 
attempt to tear it in pieces. He also observes that the owl 
is of most essential service in checking the increase of the 
various species of mice and shrews upon which it subsists. 
He says it is easily domesticated, and will become very tame, 
if taken when young, and kindly used. Montagu reared 
together a bam owl, a sparrowhawk, and a ringdove, who 
lived in great harmony for six months. They were then 
set at liberty ; but the owl was the only one of the three 
that returned. 

Kow let me quote another able authority in behalf of the 

bam owl's valuable services to £a,rmers. The author of the 

" Natural History of Selbome " tells us that he once watched 

a pair of bam owls that had a ne^t oC y^ung ones in the 

roof of the church. He aaya ^Vey ^cc\i wiSi ^ ^?(snaR^ vi 
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search of mice, wbicb begin to run about at tbat time ; and 
be saw the owls quarter the ground with the greatest regu- 
larity, like -^ell-trained pointer dogs; and from their fre- 
quent returns to the church with mice, he had the curiosity 
to time them ; aud he found that they brought a fresh 
mouse to the nest about every five minutes. 

He likewise noticed their peculiar mode of devouring a 
mouse, when they chose to have one for themselves. He 
says they first give it a sharp bite or two, aa a terrier would 
a rat ; then jerk it up, and catch it head first in theiif 
mouth ; a second jerk sends it half down their throat, with 
only the tail sticking out at one side, like an old woman 
smoking her pipe ; and afber having amused themselves this 
way for a time, they give it a third jerk, when it disappears 
altogether. Then the bird seems perfectly happy, till it 
starts off for another mouse. 

Still it must be observed that peculiar birds, in peculiar 
places, and under peculiar circumstances, like peculiar indi- 
viduals in the human family, may have their peculiarities 
and propensities, which often lead them out of the ordinary 
•course, and prompt them to do things contrary to the order 
-of nature. But it is anything but justice to condemn a 
whole race for the freaks of an individual. For instance, 
Mr. Waterton relates a case of one of his owls that had a 
propensity for fishing. He one day saw some fish scales in 
•one of the owl's nests. Curiosity prompted him to watch 
-them in the evening ; when he saw one of them stoop, while 
passing over the lake, and carry away a fish. He directly 
went to the nest, and found a very nice perch, which he 
-took away with him. 

The author of the "History of British Birds" tells us, 
that the remnants of small birds have at times been found 
in the pellets. All this no doubt is true ; but I believe 
that the finding of the remnants of small birds in the bam 
•owls' rejected pellets, is a thing almost as rare as the finding 
of fish scales in their nests, which fact Mr. Waterton con- 
sidered a matter of such great curiosity, that he published 
it to the world. But all this does not prove that the owl 
destroys eggs, pigeons, or poultry. 

Now let us suppose that one ow\ m ^ "kwi^^ \s^«?5 "^^=^ 
^and then, either wilfully or accideiitaWy > ^v^ -^^ ^ ^^»^ ^'^ 
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any other small bird that has clashed oat of the bosh in the 
night, from having been disturbed by some rat or weasel ; 
or that they pick up the remnants of a little chicken whidi 
has been destroyed by one of these animals. Then let ns 
place them in one scale along with all the fish Mr. Water- 
ton's bird may have caught. After that, let us put into the 
other scale all the mice the ninety-nine have deatroysd! 
What then would be the verdict which reason and josiioe 
would compel us to return 3 Why, that in addition to ill 
the fish and small birds they would like to indulge in, they 
ought to have gold collars with brilliant appendages hoDg 
around their necks, for the immense services they have 
rendered to farmers. But they need no such gaudy tn^ 
• pings ; all they require is mere protection through the day 
from their common enemy and persecutor — ^man ! and then 
they will render him infinitely greater services than they 
have hitherto done. Thus in the night, if your wife or fiuniil j 
should hear them hoot, instead of being alarmed, let them 
feel satisfied that the owl is that good and faithfiil servant 
who is up and protecting his master's property while the 
master is sleeping. We know that the apparent size and 
grotesque appearance of its head, and its being a bird of the 
night, and foolishly associated with all kinds of enchant- 
ments, has rendered the owl odious in the eyes of many ! 
But then we should bear in mind that this antipathy is 
merely the result of ignorance and superstition. God hw 
made him a bird of the night, not for the purpose of aiding 
incantations, but to watch the mouse tribe, so as to prevent 
them increasing till they eat man out of house and homa 
If those who entertain a foolish prejudice against the owl 
saw it divested of its feathers, they would find that the head, 
instead of being like a turnip, is no larger than that of a 
chicken, and very similar in shape. It is the feathers only 
that make it appear so large and strange in its formation. 
Were I a farmer, I should be as particular about my owls as 
any one thing on the fiirm. I should give every one in my 
employ notice, that if they wilfully injured or molested any 
of them, that instant they would be discharged ; and as to 
strangers, I would prosecute them for trespass. 
Wjbatever praises you may bestow on a good cat for 
in-door services, may witli ecpeX ynsXafife \>^ \s«?^^^ ^«^oa 
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the owl for out-door senrioes ; and whatever advaatages & 
cat may have over the owl for killing mice in close quarters, 
are more than counterbalanced by his powers to pick them off 
the thatches, and pounce on them in the open grounds, where 
the cat never goes ; and such are the advantages . given him 
by the use of his wings, that he can scour an acre of ground, 
hedge-rows too, while the cat is watching at a single mouse- 
hole. But so similar are the two in appearance, habits, and 
manners, that to sum the owl up in litUe, we may call him 
the feathered or flying cat. 

There is another peculiarity also with regard to their 
manner of breedii^g. The hen generally lays three or four 
eggs ; but often, before the young ones are half fledged, she 
is sitting again on a firesh lot of eggs in the same nest. 
Consequently, if fjEumers only protected them, they would 
soon have owls in abundance ; and, to use Mr. Waterton*a 
words, they would repay them at least a hundred-fold for 
their trouble by the enormous numbers of mice, insects, and 
young rats they would* nightly consume. 

I have devoted some little time to the consideration of 
tiiis subject, because I am satisfied that farmers in general 
have never given these birds that serious consideration they 
merit ; or they never would have allowed such invaluable 
creatures to be treated as they have been. Farmers should 
know that owls, cats, and poisons are their only securities 
against those destructive little pests, the mouse and shrew 
tribes. But of the three, the owl is by &r the most valu- 
able. As to the use of traps for catching mice and shrews 
on a farm, 'tis somewhat like killing a fox by a hair at & 
time ; for they increase much faster than you can catch . 
them. 

Kow let us suppose a &rmer to have only thirty bam ' 
owls upon a &rm of one hundred and fifty acres. That 
would average one owl to every five acres. Then let us 
average them to catch but two mice each, nightly, the year 
round ! and at the end of twelve months, pray what would 
be the amount of mice destroyed? Not less than 21,900 ! 
Let us further imagine these mice to be all living, and that 
ten of them will eat and waste one wine-glass of grauL. «.t> 
strike measure, in twenty-four houxB, viVaA. 's?o\si\ \\,\a^^ ^» 
keep the whole ? No less than ioux \>\x^^\%, Vw^ ^g^^-oa*- 
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one pint, and three quarters, daily, — or ninety-seven quarters, 
four bushels, seven pints, and three glasses, in the half-yeaf. 
^ut to say nothing of the odd pints and glasses, and sup- 
posing the mixed grain at fifty shillings per quarter, what 
then would he the cost of keeping these mice for six months ? 
"Why no less than £243. Ids. 

I shall now conclude my remarks on the owl with two 
more observations. Suppose one mischievous bird out of 
the thirty did now and then destroy a little chicken (though 
how they are to do it I cannot tell) ; but suppose they did, 
— pray what would be the cost of the damage done 1 Would 
it amount to a sovereign in six months ? I think not ) but 
supposing it did, — well, then, the damage done to the 
farmer by thirty owls, in six months, would be one pound, 
while, during the same period, the property they would save 
to him, by the destruction of his vermin, would be £243. 15«. 
And all this is on the supposition that they destroy only 
two mice each in four-and-twenty hours. 

The next consideration is regarding their doings among 
Tats. In the first place, 'tis certain that rats, like every 
other animal, must be young before they can be old. In the 
second place, 'tis certain that owls like a young rat for 
breakfast as well as they do an old mouse, if not better, 
because it is more delicate, fat, and tender. In tlie third 
place, there is no doubt that owls, the same as ourselves, like 
to go where they are the best and quickest served. And ia 
the fourth place, it is equally certain that young rats, like 
kittens and young rabbits, are very fond of playing and 
gambolling about the mouth of the hole as soon as they have 
strength enough to do so ; and thus become an easy prey 
to the lynx-eyed owl. You may be sure that where the 
owl has caught one, he will not be long before he wends his 
course that way for a second ; and so on, till he has devoured 
the whole litter; thereby not only preventing the possi- 
bility of their becoming old, but cutting off their entire 
posterity. There is no doubt, if farmers had a goodly num- 
ber of these invaluable birds about their premises, that in a 
short time rats, mice, and shrews would become infinitely 
more scarce than they are now. Therefore, in conclusion, 
Jet me advise farmers to have holes cut in the sides of their 
bama and granaries for t\ieae \ik^ ^o ^o Va. «iA ooj?* %*», wiili 
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footboards on eacli side for them to alight on, and aho to 
have large boxes hung high up on the inside for them to 
roost and breed in. Then may farmers bid defiance to all 
kinds of vermin, after having first well cleansed their farm 
and premises themselves. 

Now we come to the true friend of man, the remorseless 
destroyer of rats when he can get at them. He will protect 
his master night and day from thieves of every denomina- 
tion. Nothing can shake his fidelity j and all he requires, 
in return, is a criist and a friendly pat. With these he feels 
amply rewarded, and will exert every faculty with which 
nature has endowed him to serve and amuse his master. 
I mean the well-bred Bull-Terrier dog. I say the bull- 
terrier, because the thorough-bred terrier, though an active, 
sagacious animal, and very fond of hunting, is neverthe- 
less a very careful one, and kills a rat more by cunning 
than courage. He likes to wait his opportunity, and 
catch the rat while running, so as to give him a nip without 
having a bite in return. This you may say is sound general- 
ship. So far, so good. But if there happen to be thirty 
rats present, twenty-nine will make their escape while he is 
dodging and fretting over one. Still I am satisfied, that if 
you take dogs in general you will not find more than one 
in fifty that will kill a rat ; and if you lump all kinds of 
terriers together, both rough and smooth, I am equally 
satisfied, that, where you will find one that will kill ten 
rats ofi-hand, you will find ten that will not kill one each 
without the assistance of their master. They will do all the 
fretting and barking, if the master will do all the thumping 
and kicking ; and thus kill the rat between them. But 
often, when the rat is dead, to the great delight of the mas- 
ter, the* dog will give it a most unmerciful shaking, and 
thereby earn for himself not only a host of caresses, but a 
wonderful reputation. 

When I was about nine years of age, my father bought 
me one of these highly reputed terrier champions. Toby 
was his name; and fifteen shillings was the sum paid for 
him. His exploits among rats were so startling and 
numerous, that I expected nothing else but tlM.t» \ikfe ^ov^^ 
eat them alive. However, he had uot \>fefeTL Vwsi^ ^^^^\, 
before all his powers were put to t\ie tea^ \tl\i» \Xv^\5»kk. 
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premises we went, '^ Bat, rat ! Toby, rat !** Oat dashed an 
old fellow from behind some tabs, and hearing the dogs 
squeals, in his haste he popped into the wrong hole, — one 
that was only about a foot and a half long, and dosed at the 
other end. Toby screamed, and tore like a raving mad 
lion, and set to work most furiously to tear np the Tery 
foundation of the place. Down came all the workmen, and 
cheered him on. Up came the bricks and stones one afta* 
the other, which he removed with his month, till in lot 
eagerness and excitement I verily thought be would haTe 
swallowed some of them. At last, on removing a bikk, 
out sprang the rat. Heels over head went the men, one 
over another. Away went Toby, ready to break hia neck. 
out at the door, and never stopped to see if the rat was n&er 
him, till he reached the other end of the street. Then find- 
ing all was safe, he quietly sat himself on end in the middle 
of the road, and not all the whistlings and enticings poaiiUe 
could induce him to come back, till he was satisfied the nt 
was gone. However, his courage returned again, and he 
went through the same fury on the morrow. Bat when my 
father came to see the place, he sent master Toby abont htf 
business. At the same time he sent for the bricklayer to 
put the place in repair, declaring that the dog had done 
more mischief in a few hours than the rats had in as many 
years. And thus I lost my hero ! 

Since then I have, at various times, had at least half a 
hundred terriers of one sort or another, but there was 
only one out of the whole that would kill a full-grown rat 
single- handed ; but even he was very soon satisfied, since he 
mostly declined killing a second till another day ; and this 1 
liave found to be the case with the great majority d 
thorongh-bred terriers. The truth is, they are too canning 
and too soft for such hard work. But when they are bred 
in with the bull-dog, then you have the most active^ resolute, 
and hardy dog that can be produced ; and all those dogs 
that have performed such wonderful feats in the art of rat- 
killing are of this breed. 

The great object, among the various breeders of these 

dogs for rat-killing, is to have them as nearly thorough4)red 

bttU as possible, but at the same time preserving all the 

outward appearance oi Ibe tevt\et ^% to siae, shapes snd 
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colour. Black and tan are conBidered the essence of periec- 
tion. The head, neck, body, and tail must be jet black, and 
not the shadow of a white hair about them. The legs, feet, 
chest, under jaws, and glottis must be the colour of a deep, 
ripe chestnut, with a full round spot over each eye. The 
hair on every part must be very short, fine, close, and glossy ; 
the feet long and extremely narrow, with long black claws, 
and a pencil mark or black streak up each toe ; the head 
round, and firmly fixed on an arched or longish strong 
£oman neck, well set in the shoulders; thin, transparent 
ears, cut clean out at the bur, and brought to a graceful 
point ; eyes black, bright, prominent, and well set ; jaws 
fnU and firm', but rounding smoothly off to a muzzle of suf- 
ficient length, strength, and substance ; small, thin lips ; 
BOBe flat at the point, wit^ inflating nostrils ; £Eings long, 
strong, and straight ; chest deep and full, but not too broad ; 
body rather short ih&n long ; loins firm, but gracefully 
wcHrking off to well-rounded haunches, ratiier light than 
heavy ; and the whole must terminate with a thin, tapering 
tail, about the length, shape, and substance of a highly-bred 
young lady's delicate little finger. His action must be bold, 
yet graceful as an Arab steed's. At the same time he must 
be agile as a kitten, and as springy and elastic as an India- 
rubber ball ; but in his every movement, look, and expres- 
sion there must be an air of whining, restless, dauntless 
defiance. His weight should be from ten to fourteen pounds, 
not in starved, but trained muscular condition. With 
these requisites you will have a dog that may be pronounced 
A perfect opecimen of a black-tan buU-terrier. 

The Eoyal Rat-catcher dog, is certainly one of the most 
■beautiful, and at the same time the most serviceable and 
interesting creatures in the whole animal creation, and wdl 
worthy the attention and caresses of a right royal master. 
He is fit to be sent as a royal present from monarch to 
-monarch, or to grace the refulgent equipage of hereditary 
sovereignty. For as we have the grand fiilconer, and mas- 
ters of the horse and hounds, why should there not be the 
royal rat-catcher, dressed in top-boots or patent-leather 
leggings, buckskin breeches, a silver-mounted ^\:<i.^x^ ^^^^ 
coat, with a gold-embroidered rat in itout ol\aa\i»X»,%.«^'^««^ 
rat-CBgi^ at bU back, and three or £oux B\xft\i Olo^ vsv ^^sfcN»»ft^ 



through the country upon the evil effects of verna 
only to individuals, but to the nation at large. 

Some have asserted that there never was such a 
specimen of a dog as the one I have described ; but 
a mistake, for the model I chose was a dog by the i 
Pincher, and the property of a gentleman, who bo 
of a dyer, in Oxford. Pincher had been my properl 
he had been ill-used and shyed when a puppy. S 
exquisite symmetry and brilliancy of colour, he was t] 
peifect specimen of a black-tan bull-terrier of any 
England. 

Thus we perceive that the dog-fancier is not of tl 
ignoble character that some people would wish to i 
since we find among them, not only humble artisa 
kings, queens, princes, and princesses, in every 
Ladies of all ages and degrees, lords of every grat 
priests, parsons, and poets. Indeed show me, if j'ot 
fancy that embodies such a host of talent of all ages 
and nations, as the dog fancy. Still I admit that all 
select black-tan bull- terriers for parlour boarders or 
companions ; yet each has his fancy, and let hin 
it, 80 long as he does not abuse it. At the same tin 
in mind that there is a vast difference detween dos:- 

« _ ^ O 
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dogs as small as possible, and then stint their growth by 
constant starvation. Herein there is great barbarity prac- 
tised for the sake of fancy and fashion. Bat many of these 
little black-tan pigmies, known as toy dogs, are not bull- 
terriers at all, but greyhound terriers, having been bred from 
the ItaHan greyhound ; and, for any service in defending their 
owners from rats, they are not worth a pinch of salt. So 
much for fashion and fancy. 

True sportsmen and rat-catchers tell us that a good dog 
cannot be of a bad colour ; that is to say, it matters little 
what the colour may be, so long as the animal is a good one. 
A dog for sound service should be any weight between 
eight and eighteen pounds. But one from ten to twelve 
pounds is a most serviceable creature, and, if well trained, 
will work its way through almost any number of rats. A 
well-trained dog never shakes a r&t, or bites it twice, but 
seizing it across the neck and shoulders, pins it to the 
ground till it is dead. In this way many of them will kill 
from ten to twenty rats in one minute, if in close quarters. 
Nor do they ever bark or scratch at a hole, unless urged to 
do so, but patiently wait where you place them till the 
ferret is put in, and the rats bolt ; then they do their work 
as quickly as possible, and quietly wait for more. 

Bull-terriers also vary very much both as to courage and 
quality. Even puppies of the same litter, though all taught 
idike, will often differ as much as so many dogs of different 
breeds ; and sometimes not one among them will turn out 
worth a rush for rat-killing. Still there is this to be said, that 
if you have a well-bred puppy, you stand a good chance, by 
careful training, of having a decent killer, perhaps a good 
one ; while, on the contrary, a mongrel, witib all the training 
possible, never can make a good dog. But I must tell you, 
that an ill-tempered, surly, vicious man never yet brought 
up a good dog. You may give him the best puppies in 
the world, and his coarse, morose temper will spoil every 
one he has to do with. So you may take my word for 
it, that a kind, gentle, cheerful disposition is the first and 
principal qualification for a good sportsman, or trainer of 
young dogs. 

Few of the best rat-killing dogs o£ liwaj^sixv \ssAec^«»^^ 
iuijrthiag about rat-hunting, and wovv\d aaaooriVI'^^^^^^^^*^ 
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as look at it, never having been trained to tlieiii ; eon-' 
sequently, though some of them would kill any number of 
rats in a pit or parlour, if properly secured from escape, yet 
at the same time they would kill scarcely a rat a month ot 
their own catching. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary animals for rat-killing 
that the world ever saw, were two celebrated doga^ nam^ 
Tiny and Jem, of whom I have already spoken at some length 
A small account of these most wonderful creatures may not 
be wholly uninteresting ; and therefore I will wind up the 
subject on dogs with '' Tiny and the Baby." 

Tiny was a very slender, pretty black-tun bull-terrier, 
about the size of an ordinary cat, and weighed only Hve 
pounds and a half in trained condition. He was a nost 
excitable little creature, and could not stand still for eae 
instant. When his master brought him into the parlour to 
show me, I certainly never saw such a sight. I could 
scarce tell which was the head and which the tail ; for be 
went round about, up and down, in and out, this way and 
that, with such rapidity that I could form no idea at all as 
to his size, shape, or colour, except that he looked like an 
India-rubber ball with glistening red streaks about it ; or 
rather like a bundle of affrighted eels twisting and twining 
in and out of each other for the purpose of hiding. But as 
he grew older, he became more steady and dignified, and 
used to sit in state, on a crimson velvet cushion fringed with 
gold lace, and placed on the bar-parlour mahogany table, 
with large bright candlesticks and mould candles on eadi 
side, so that visitors might see him from the front of the 
bar. And this was Tiny, the then rat-killing wonder of the 
world, and conqueror in about five thousand life and death 
battles with rata. 

I shall now give some of his wonderful performances. 

When nine months old, and weigldng only four pounds 
and a half, he won two matches at six rats each. When he 
weighed five pounds, he won twenty different matches at 
twelve rats each, and fifteen matches at twenty rats each. 
His next match was to kill fifty rats before he was taken 
out of the pit, which he won cleverly, never stopping till he 
Juui destroyed the whole. T\i\y wd& Wien. m^^Vuad to destroy 
one hundred rats in iiurty-ftve imn.vv\«a,^V!AOcL\asSK.Vi^*«w^^ 
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plished in thirty-four minutes and fifty seconds, winning the 
match by ten seconds. He afterwards deiieated the celebrated 
Somer's-town dog^ Crack, eight pounds weight, in a match ai 
twelve rats each. He beat the renowned dog, Twig, six 
and a half pounds weight, at thirty rats each ; and was 
matched to kill two hundred fair bara rats in three hours. 
This task he accomplished in fifty-four minutes and fifty 
seconds ! thereby winning the match, with two hours, five, 
minutes, and ten seconds to spare. Tiny was matched to 
destroy twenty of the largest rats that could be produced, in 
ten minutes, and which task he completed in eight ; thereby 
winning the match, with two minutes to spare. A fortnight 
afterwards he beat the celebrated bitch, Fan, eight pounds 
weight, in a match at fifty rats each. He was then matched 
to destroy fifty rats in twenty minutes, without any one 
being in the pit with him, and which task he accomplished 
in fifteen minutes and twenty-five seconds. He was matched 
to kill twelve of the largest rats they could find, in three 
minutes; which he won in two minutes and thirty seconds. 

We next find him struggling by himself with fifty large 
rats, having been backed to destroy them in twenty-one 
minutes, but which he did in twenty minutes and ten 
seconds. A month afterwards he was backed to destroy one 
hundred rats in thirty-one minutes, and which he com- 
pleted in thirty minut^ and three seconds. Again, he was 
backed to kill another hundred in half an hour, and whidi 
he accomplished in twenty-eight minutes and five seconds. 

Tiny was again pitted with two hundred rata This»match 
was a close run, having been backed to destroy them in 
one hour, and it took him fifty-nine minutes and fifty-eight 
seconds ; thereby, winning the match by only two seconds^ 
He was again backed to kill one hundrcKl £Eiir barn rats in 
lialf an ^our. This match he won in twenty-nine minutes 
and ten seconds. He was backed to kill twenty of the 
largest rats they could find, in four minutes, which feat he 
accomplished in three minutes and seven seconds ; and a 
few days afterwards he was again pitted with twenty of the 
largest rats they could produce, being again backed to destroy 
them in four minutes^ which he completed in three minutes 
and fifty seconds. 

To say nothing o£ private matc\iea ftmouj^ ^e».^<i\fi^^^!W'» 
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Tiny, when he died, bad contended in upwards of fifty public 
matcbes, all of wbich be won. Suffice it to say, he bad nevejc 
suffered a defeat, and bad destroyed over five tbousand, oi 
nearly a ton and a balf weigbt of rats. He bad also been 
presented witb numerous beautiful and valuable collars, both 
by gentlemen of rank and public subscription. On one 
occasion a nobleman offered a bundred pounds for Tiny] 
or ratber, he offered a hundred guineas for Tiny and a lessei 
dog, worth only five pounds, wbich left a hundred pounds 
for Tiny ; but wbich offer was promptly refused by his mas- 
ter. His manner of killing was different from anything ol 
the kind I ever saw. In a heavy match, when put into the 
pit, he would set as steadily to work as any little old mas 
going on a journey. The rats always get into the comers 
and there form pyramids, five and six layers deep, resting 
on each other's backs. Sometimes, if tbey do not stir them 
about, the under ones will be suffocated. But instead oi 
dashing in among them, as most high-bred dogs do, Tin] 
would stand quietly at one beap, and pick out the largest 
first, and then be off to the next heap ; and so on, till h( 
had disposed of all the biggest. He never bit a rat twice 
or ever shook one ; but after he had dropped it, it was i 
pound to a penny that it never rose again. When h( 
became tired, he would leave off, and lie down in the middle 
of the pit for his master to wash his moutb, and refresh bin 
by blowing on him ; but as soon as he had gathered hk 
wind a little, he would up and at it again ; and so on unti 
every rat lay dead. On one occasion, all his front teeth fel 
out, except one fang, with which he finished the match vie 
toriously. Several gentlemen begged a tooth each as a great 
favour, and had them mounted in silver and gold, to pre 
serve as relics of this most wonderful little creature. 

Tiny died from over excitement. Some men had a rafc ii 
the parlour, and though Tiny was chained in the bar, ano 
could not see it, still, such was the state be had worked 
himself into, that they became alarmed ; and though thej 
let him kill it, he died soon after. On examination it was 
found that he had burst his heart in three places ; at leasl 
so his master informs me. And this was the end of Tiny, 
the rat-killiDg wonder of the world. He was afterwards 
stuffed, and is now exhibited iti a ^«csa c^sa, '^N^\»\A&\nafltei 
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telLs me that for him as he is he would not take a hundred 
sorereigns. 

Jem, the champion, was a fallow-coloured bull-terrier, 
about eighteen pounds weight, with a head nearly all white, 
and in his general appearance as plain a looking dog as you 
would wish to see, except that he had an unusually long, 
strong, square muzzle. But for steady perseverance and 
powers of execution he has never been equalled. His public 
exploits were numerous. He contended in eighty public 
matches : namely, 20 matches at 20 rats each, 30 matches at 
50 rats each, 28 matches at 100 rats each, and 2 matches 
at 200 rats each ; thus destroying in public 5,100 rats. 
The longest time he took to destroy a single hundred was 
eleven minutes and twenty seconds j and the shortest was 
fire minutes and fifty seconds. This is the quickest time in 
which one hundred sound rats were eveV feirly destroyed 
by a single dog. But to add to the wonder, Jem, when he 
had had but ten minutes' rest, was again pitted with a 
second hundred, and in six minutes and one second every 
one lay dead : thus destroyinfi: two hundred fair bam rats 
in the short time of eleven minutes and fifty-one seconds, or 
^t the rate of seventeen each minute. This I believe to be 
the greatest feat in rat-killing ever performed by a dog. 

The celebrated rat-killer, Billy, who exhibited some thirty 
years since, did not perform anything near the feat of Jem ; 
for though BiUy's time, in destroying a hundred rats, is 
stated to have been five minutes and a hal^ still, let it be 
borne in mind, and I assert it on the testimony of living 
witnesses, that number of the rats were dead before the 
dog commenced, and that the whole had been poisoned with 
nux- vomica before being put into the pit. This is the poison 
that rat-catchers give those rats that may sometimes be seen 
crawling about them in the streets. Of course they give 
them but little, or they would die too soon. It has the 
effect of partially or wholly paralysing them, according to 
the quantity they have eaten ; and this is the supposed 
charm that many rat-catchers have over rats to tame them, 

A gentleman, a friend of mine, who witnessed Billy's feat, 
leant over and picked up two or three of the rats that -w^^^ 
crawling about, and he declares they were "i^«ttee?(N?j\v«t\s^^^s»'» 
and not able to see. Nob only tliat, b\xt t\ie> VnsX.«uxv\. >^^ ^^^ 
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touched them, they were taken by the tail and alung out at 
the pit, whether they were dead or not. But as it has beea 
shrewdly remarked, had Billy stopped at home till the fol- 
lowing day, the rats would have saved him the trouble, 
because they would all have been dead before morning. 

In our day there are different rules and regulations for 
rat-mat-ches ; for if there be one suspicious rat put into tho 
pit, it is instantly replaced by another, so that they are all 
approved rats. Then, when the dog has done his work, and 
his master, or second, has picked him up, should there be 
any rats lingering, they are placed in the centre of the pit ; 
and if they can induce them to rise and crawl the lengUi <^ 
their bodies, the dog has to come in a second time, and finish 
them ; and the time thus employed is added to the rest, 
thus does many a furious animal lose the match. And had 
Billy been bound by such rules as these, I am persuaded he 
would have been nearer twelve minutes than five in aocom- 
plishing the task. The truth appears to be that Billy did 
not destroy a hundred rats at all, for numbers were dead 
from poison before he commenced ; and when he did com- 
mence, several were thrown out as dead that were able to 
ci*awl away. So that, taking these matters into considera- 
tion, the question is, did Billy in reality kill three-score rats 
in five minutes and a half, instead of five score ? Not so 
with Tiuy and Jem. They did their work to the satisfac- 
tion of every one present, both winners and losers, and never 
left a doubt upon the question. 

The dog Tiny never suffered a defeat, but, on the contrary, 
Jem was twice defeated, if defeats they might be termed. 
In the first place, he was chained up for about three 
years, and not let loose except for a few minutes, fov 
weeks together ; and then only to kill a few rats, after 
which he was instantly chained up again. All at once 
he was matched against the greatest champion of the day, — 
Crib, of Richmond, in Surrey, — a highly-trained dog ; and so 
prized by his master, that he spared neither pains nor 
expense to keep him in good condition. The match was to 
come off in a fortnight from the time of signing articles. A 
person was appointed to take Jem in hand, and see what 
could be done, by way of training, in so short a period. 
-He cliained him behind a -veVude ^oic \i^o ci^ VXvc^^ dKf« \. 
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and tHe dog% feet (beidg naturany tender from inactivity, 
and the distance wad the force witk which he dragged 
him over the hard roads) were completely excoriated. 
Hence the po<»r creature had to mn on the bare flesh. 
Added to this, the dirt and gravel were so completely 
ground in, that oa the day of the match, instead of being, 
like his opponent, in first-rate condition, he oould not stand, 
and was fcHx^ed to eat and drink lying down. However, tlie 
match was play or pay, and Jem's master, not being willing 
to lose without a struggle, set his wits to work, and hence 
the f<^owing stratagem. He procured a number of babies' 
socks, and having filled them with softened fuller's earth and 
oily thrust the dog's foet into them, and carefully tied them 
round with garters ; then, when time was called, Jem was 
carried to the pit, and the instant he saw the rats, bis 
courage overcame every obstacle, and, to the astonishment of 
every one, he set to work most gallantly, and never stopped 
till he had finished his task. But the pain and stiffiiess, 
and the entire want of all training, retarded his buoyancy 
and activity ; and hence he was behind time with his power- 
ful opponent. But anqther matdi was instantly made, to 
come off in two weeks, when Master Crib had to sustain a 
most inglorious defeat, not having the shadow of a chance. 
Thus was proved the then sounder-footed Jem's complete 
superiority over him as a rat-killer. 

His second defeat, if it could be so called, was, if possiUe, 
more unfair than the first ; for he was taken, as it were, off 
the chain, and backed against a full-trained dog, to kill a 
hundred rats 1 1 his opponent's Mty, thus destroying at the 
rate of two to the otner's one ; but so near did he run the 
struggle, that no odds in money, not even a hundred to fifty, 
could induce his opponents to renew the match on the same 
conditions. In every other match he came off victorious, 
and was, at the time of his death, the imdisputed champion 
of the world. 

The dog Jem was the envy of the whole rat-killing frater- 
nity, and such was the care necessary, for fear of foul play 
(I mean theft and poison, from both of which his master 
had been more than once a sufferer), that Jem w«a fet^sR^Vs 
b© kept in almost constant aeciusdon. an^ conjifekKcCkKs^'i ^"^Sk. 
ne/er went out for an airing except mtii \iV& xaas^^'^'k'''^^^*^ 
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business would permit. On tbe last occasion he too] 
as far as Chelsea ; and when returning through Bromp 
mounted an omnibus, for the purpose of giving him i 
The poor dog was following alongside, and looking up 
master, when a rival buss shot by, and, running ovei 
killed him on the spot. The grief occasioned i 
district, as soon as it was known what had happen 
more easily conceived than described ; but suffice it i 
that a gentleman, to soothe the sorrows of his discon 
master, presented him with a magnificent signet ring 
a miniature likeness of Jem in the act of killing rati 
encircled with the motto, " Every man has his feiicy," 
exquisitely engraved on the seaL The engraving cost 
guineas, and the ring eight more, which ring Jem's i 
wears in honour of the gentleman and his poor dog. 

That these dogs are not the properties of the hu 
classes, the following will prove most clearly. Jem's • 
informs me that it cost him scores and scores of poui 
bring Tiny and Jem to their state of perfection. This 
easily believe, from the fact that they knew so we 
difference between the words, head .and dead; for if 
seized a rat by the hind quarters they were almost c 
to be punished for thejr trouble. To avoid this, 
master would sing out head, which summons was « 
responded to by seizing the next rat across the head^ 
and shoulders. Then, when he sang out dead, the n 
instantly dropped, and another as quickly seized ; 
showing a great degree of perseverance and practice, 
he tells me that Jem had destroyed over 10,000 rats, 
then, can we calculate pretty nearly the cost of tn 
him. In public he had killed exactly 5,100 rats, anc 
leaves about the same number for training. Now 5,10i 
at prime cost, namely, three shillings per dozen, amoui 
£63 15a, Od. But if an amateur purchases rats for tb 
pose, he has to pay the retail price, which is sixpence 
or six shillings per dozen. In that case the traini 
Jem would have cost £127 10s. Now, whether th< 
be bought wholesale or retail, pray what man in hi 
circumstances can afford the expense 1 No, the grea 
Joritjr of real rat-match doga axe t\i^ Y^o^^xtvea of p< 
who can not only pay the coat oi tx«ivxi\ix^,\ixi^. \3»«^ 
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biesides ; and among which persons we may rank, not only 
publicans, but noblemen and gentlemen, both civil and mili- 
tary, as well as citizens of London and first-class tradesmen 
in Bond-street, Oxford-street, and Regent-street ; besides 
master butchers, bakers, milkmen, and a host of others. 
Still, let it not be supposed that gentlemen either train or 
second their dogs in such cases. They can always hire 
persons for such offices, while they themselves can look on 
as casual observers. Nor am I aware that they are less 
qualified to fill their various positions in life, because they 
feel a fancy for dogs, or an interest in the destruction of 
vermin. But, after all, I must confess that rat-matches seem 
a good deal like hunting a bagged fox, or a Cockney sports- 
man filling his pockets with poultry in a farm-yard, instead 
of traversing over moor and mountain in quest of game. 
And though it is true, that in a pit Jem has destroyed two 
hundred rats under twelve minutes, yet, if left to hunt them 
hi their natural runs and retreats, pray would he have killed 
two hundred in twelve months 1 or would he have caught 
as many rats in the year as one of those little flat-headed 
cats I have already spoken of? Eemember, rat-matching is 
one thing, and rat-catching another. 

But before leaving the subject, let me put my country 
friends on their guard against a most dishonourable practice, 
by which they are not only deceived, but lose their money ; 
and that is, the practice of painting first-rate dogs, and 
matching them as novices. If I tell you of one celebrated 
animal, upon which this was often practised, that will be as 
good as a thousand, so far as the powers of painting are 
concerned. 

A boxing-glove maker (of London) had a fallow and white 
bitch, named Rose, about fourteen or fifteen pounds weight, 
which was the figistest killer in England. This man told 
me, in the presence of a friend, that the late ex-champion 
was her principal backer ; that he himself had not sufficient 
means, but that his backer always paid him handsomely for 
the use of her, and had won a deal of money by her 
both in town and country. It did not signify who had a 
dog near her weight, he always had a novice wv XsskAc^ 
on the which he would risk his money, li V\ve^ ^o\^.^ ^aS^afisfc 
a good round wager. Sometimes bia no^e© ^«» ^x^ «^ 
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wliite bitch ; at others, a black and white one. Then it 
would have a black or red patch over one eye ; or, if neces- 
sary, over both eyes. On other occasions she would be all 
one colour ; and lastly, to drown all suspicion, his novice 
would be black and tan ; indeed, she had been painted 
all the natural colours you could mention, excepting 
white. Thus wero numbers fleeced of their money; for 
while they thought they had a novice to deal with, they 
were contending with the fastest killer of the age nnder thie 
disguise of hair-dyes. 

Take this case then as a warning ; and if gentlemeA will 
match their dogs, let them know against whom and what^ 
or they may rue their folly. 

I shall here relate a curious anecdote of *^ Tiny and the 
Baby." 

About three years ago, when travelling by rail from 
London to Winchester, I saw a man who was waiting at 
one of the stations with a large wire cage, in which were 
about a hundred rats. He had all the appearance of a mt- 
catcher. The circumstance excited great interest among the 
ladies and gentlemen in the carriage where I was seated ', 
and this led to the recital of many anecdotes ^of rats, frcm 
which I selected two of the most interesting for my note- 
book. 

The narrator, it appeared, was an independent gentle- 
man, living in the neighbourhood of Leeda^ who wis 
accompanying his wife (an amiable-looking lady) and 
their infant son, about three months old, to SouthamptOD. 
But the hero of the party was a pretty little black-tan ter- 
rier dog, scarcely as big as an ordinary cat. He was seated 
on his mistress's lap alongside the sleeping baby, but 
evidently very unhappy ; for he eyed with keenest suspicioii 
every one that moved, and two or three times, when a lady 
attempted to touch the baby, he turned up hia lipi^ and 
showed his little white teeth, which made her glad to dealt, 
though it made her and every one else laugh. 

The gentleman told the history of Tiny, for that was the 

hero*s name, with the greatest joy and delight, though at 

the expense of a deal of suppressed laughter on the part of 

Lis good lady, which seemed to ^ve Vi^x Voxdaud master the 

utmost satis&ction. It api^ved \\x^^>aiX \it«tk. «^ 
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e months raarried. About six months since, an old 
hat had been the companion of her girlish days, had 
from extreme age ; and the lady took the matter so 
to heart, that her husband became alarmed. In addi- 

that, he found the country seat they had just ocou- 
terribly infested with rats, and knowing her extreme 
r and disgust of these animals, he became seriously con- 
i, not only for his embryo son and heir, but more espe- 
for the safety of his amiable partner, who, from the 
il delicacy of her constitution, and the precariousneis 
; then situation, was rendered infinitely more nervous 
;usceptible of the smallest fright or sJarm than she 
^dse would be. Taking all matters into consideration, 
olved upon buying her another dog, a pretty little pet, 
ot a spaniel, because (to use his own words) the one 
ied>used to look more like a dirty old door-mat than 
; and besides that, the breed are perfectly useless. No, 
uld buy her a handsome little terrier — one that would 
bts ; then it would protect her, and perhaps do away 
ler alarm at these things I Besides that, he had fre- 
ly read in the sporting journal, of the wonderful 
ts of the celebrated Tiny ; and having some monetary 
re to transact in the City, he determined upon starting 
e for the metropolis, and if possible procure one of the 
w^onder's puppies. He arrived in London, and saw a 
ncier. The result was the purchase of the present little 
which at that time was about twelve months old, and 

1 after its sire, Tiny. With all haste and delight the 
man took it home, and introduced it to his lady, who 
first sight declared it to be an ugly little beast, and 
i it instantly to be taken away ; for it looked as if it 
lever had a meal in its life. This was a chilling 
ion, afber so much trouble. But the poor little 
re was cold and hungry, and in a strange place, and 
ist come off' a long, noisy journey. It looked frigkt- 
and timid, its head and ears were down, its back 
I up, and it trembled all over; indeed, it was seen 
ther to disadvantage. As to its slender appeirance, 
vss its natural formation. Nevertheless, tK< \aA:sf"e. 

e had thrown such a blank ovex \.W >«W\k ^a^-* 
he qentlemsn began to t\iiak \ie "Vi^^ 'Vs^^'^ \ xTssssssiS 
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a wild goose chase after a bad bargain. For some uunntes 
a dead silence presided over the tea-table. There sat the 
poor dog like a little criminal just taken in the £icL 
There was its master in profound thought, sipping his te% 
and vacantly looking at nothing ; and there sat the ladj 
anxiously looking first at one and then at the other alter- 
nately. At last she broke silence by inquiring where he 
got it ! " In London," was the prompt reply ; " and if he bad 
for one moment thought she could have felt so displeased 
with it, he never would have brought it home." She said 
it was such a little thing. " That, my dear, is one of its 
greatest beauties ; and furthermore he asked her if she was 
aware that it was one of the most valuable and finest bred 
dogs in the country, and that a hundred pounds had been 
offered by a nobleman for its sire, and refused. Yoa may 
well feel astonished, my dear, said he, but I have seen things 
since I saw you last, which, had I not seen, I could never 
have believed. Now, would you think it possible, that that 
little creature could kill a rat T '' Kill a rat," she exclaimed, 
with astonishment ! " Yes, my dear, kill a rat. Then give 
him five more, and he will kill them also, and six more at 
the back of them. After that, give him another dozen, and 
he will not leave one of them alive." The lady looked per- 
fectly bewildered ; when he concluded by telling her that 
last evening he saw its father, for a round wager, destroy 
two hundred rats in less than one hour. 

This information entirely altered the lady's estimation of 
the young Tiny. She at once saw in him all the marks of 
a warrior and a hero. Tiny was instantly brought to the 
fire, and petted up with warm milk in a saucer, on the 
hearth-rug, and chewed bread and butter and sweet biscuits; 
in fact, nothing now was too good for the little champkm. 
She asked her then smiling husband how much he gave for 
iti and he whispered in her ear, "Jockeys never tell — ^I 
bought it for you, love ; and what it cost is no one's business 
but mine." 

As soon as the dog was warmed and fed, he began to 

fondle about his mistress ; and by his little winning ways 

stole so imperceptibly upon her affections, that in a few 

minutes he was seated in her lap, licking her hands, and 

ftriving all he could to lick \iex iacfc. Tkia abowed a degree 



I 
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of grateful attachment that was irresistible, and which at 
once established him the pet of the household The gentle- 
man was so pleased with the change, that he rose from his 
seat, and asked her what she thought of it then? at the same 
time accompanying his remark with a gentle slap on the 
shoulder, when the dog flew at him like a little lion ! This, 
of course, was delightful 1 What ! protect his mistress, even 
ftom her husband ] Why, he was the dearest little creature 
in the world, and was cuddled up most affectionately. The 
gentleman continued teasing him by tapping his mistress, 
till at last, had he not jumped with his knees among the 
tea-things, the dog would have had hold of him. However, 
to turn its attention from him, he sang out " Kat, rat !*' 
upon which the little creature hunted the room all over, and 
at last became so excited, that« they picked him up, and 
made him again lie down in his mistress's lap. 

The following morning, after breakfast, the lady not feel- 
ing over well, a ride out in the chaise was proposed ; and 
Tiny should go with them. While she got ready, the gen- 
tleman would go and see the horse put into the chaise, and 
settle other little matters ; but scarcely had he left, and 
summoned the servants around him, than they were alarmed 
by a terrible squealing of rats, followed by a horrifying 
screech and slam of a door, and in an instant all was dead 
ffllence. The gentleman stood aghast, as if riveted to the 
spot ; the servants standing round, stared him full in the 
fice, with their eyes and mouths wide open. His hat fell 
£rom his head ; but how, he knew not. Presently a great 
fat servant-girl, recovering her breath a little, said, " Lorks, 
sir, that's missus ; an' the rats have gone an' kill'd her ;" 
and then burst out roaring, *' Oh, my poor dear missus ! Oh, 
poor missus ! " Thus far his apprehensions were verified. He 
turned from the spot more dead than alive, and, slowly 
entering the house, ascended the stairs, step by step, fol- 
lowed by his breathless servants, eagerly listening ; but not 
a sound was heard, save their own footsteps. On arriving 
at the summit, he, in the utmost anguish of soul, placed his 
hands before his uplifted eyes, being unable to behold the 
horrid wreck, and thrust open the door, "vVi^xN. '*^\ssisSo.^ 
hush!" fell upon bis ear. He gave a igtoeasife^ ^\ax\»\Vffl. 
eyes rolled; he gasped eagerly for "hTeat\i ', \va\» Vo^ «^«t^ 
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other respect he might have been a marble statue, so frozen 
was his aspect. What did he behold ? Was it the idol of 
Ids heart a prosti*ate and lifeless corpse f No ; vhat then 
was it? why, his pretty, amiable, nervous wife upon bar 
hands and knees, underneath the table, seconding little Tiny 
in a life and death battle with an enormous rat I ! In- 
stantly a thought flashed across his mind, that she had gone 
• raving mad ! Down stairs he flew, upsetting the fat servint, 
who went rolling to the bottom. Out of the house he nidbed, 
and ran along the road, with all his ndght, to fetch the old 
doctor. 

The facts of the case were these : — The lady, feeling un- 
well, was seated listlessly by the fire-side, with Tiny in her 
lap. The gentleman had proposed that they should go oat 
for a drive, and had left the room but a few minutes, when 
in bounced a female rat, followed by two males, a larger 
and a smaller. The big fellow seized the smaller one by the 
ear, and gave him a sound shake, which made the yonng 
gentleman give a most unmerciful squeal The lady in her 
fright gave a screech, and jumped up with the dog in her 
arms ; but instead of running out, she slammed the door 
to, — a thing very natural with ladies, when alarmed by the 
sudden appearance of intruders. Still, in this case, instead 
of shutting the intruders out, she had fastened them in, 
when Tiny became so infuriated and ungovernable that he 
struggled out of her arms, and down he went. The she-rsl 
was running across the hearth-rug, when he laid her dead 
He dashed at the next, and laid him dead by the sofa ; and 
as the largest fellow of the three was running luider the 
table, Tiny pinned him. But he was too large and too 
tough for the comjiass of the dog*s mouth. Still he stuck 
to his work like a lion, and held tight to him. The struggle 
was a desperate one. They rolled over and over two or 
three times ; and, though severely bitten. Tiny was not to 
be worsted. This gave his mistress courage, and without 
thinking of her situation, she went upon her hands and 
knees, to cheer and pat him on to victory ; and just as Tiny 
had vanquished the rat, in came the gentleman, and hence 
his extraordinary suspicion as to the lady's sanity of 
mind. 

We will now leave tlie \ady, oti^ loMo^ V«t\v\uds«BcA^^\>ft 
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had run out of the house at the top of his speed, without 
his hat, to fetch the doctor — a coqjulent gentleman, about 
sixty years of age, who resided about half a mile off. On 
arriviug at his residence, he rushed into the shop like a 
madman. " My dear sir," said the medical geotleman, who 
happened to be present in his morning gown, and without 
his wig, " what on earth is the matter 1 " " Matter," gasped 
the affrighted husband ; "my wife, my wife, — mad !" With 
that he seized the doctor by the collar, and dragged him 
through the streets, to the great astonishment of all be* 
holders. Every intreaty for time and patience was fruit- 
leas ! On he dragged him, followed by a motley group of 
gaping spectators, till they were within two hundred yards 
of home. There they were brought to a standstill But in 
vain did the asthmatical old gentleman expostulate against 
the impropriety of running him at such a rate ! The hus- 
band began pulling and hauling him again ; when the old 
gentleman succeeded in grasping a gate-post, and clinging 
tight to it. " My dear sir," said he, " pray do consider my 
age, weight, and constitution ! And besides that, sir, what 
will my patients think of seeing me without either hat, 
coat, or wig ?" All was to no purpose ; for the gentleman 
pulled, and tugged at him till he was compelled to leave the 
post ! At last the old gentleman came to the conclusion, 
that the best way was to get there as quickly as possible, and a 
few minutes brought them to the lady's drawing-room, where 
she was seated, bathing the dog*s wounds. The husband, 
without any ceremony, burst open the door, and dragged in 
the doctor, who threw himself into an arm-chair. " There, 
sir," said he — " there is my poor maniac of a wife 1 " ** Maniac, 
Charles?" said the lady. "Yes, maniac 1" he roared. "I 
don't understand you," she replied. "Why, are you not 
mad ?" he exclaimed. " Mad !" she reiterated, " why, what 
do you mean ?" " No," said\the doctor, who by this time 
had recovered his breath a little; "and were- 1 consulted 
professionally to decide which was the maddest of the three, 
I should not be long in coming to a conclusion." "My 
dearest love," said the husband doubtingly, "are you not 
mad i" — " Mad, Charles ; no, certainly not I "— " TWs^ Y 
most humbly thank God for His mercy V" axA \.\a\s«i^^ H«i 
ihe doctor, ''Sir/* said he, "from my inmoftV. waj^IwVw^^'v -^cw 
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ten thouHand pardons, and offer any atonement tliat is in 
my power to make.'* " Then, sir," said the doctor, " have the 
kindness to give me a good stiff glass of brandy-and-water, 
to replenish my exhausted strength, and we will cry quits." 
A large tumbler of brandy-and-water was instantly supplied 
him, which in one draught he as speedily disposed off; and 
after gaping for a moment, then smacking his lips, He de- 
clared that that was good, but the next would be better! 
The glass was quickly replenished, when, after putting it to 
his lips a second time, and drawing it within an inch of the 
bottom, he declared himself more composed, and somewhat 
better. " But, my dear lady," said he, pointing to the old 
I'at beneath the table, " pray what is that ? " Here the ladv 
gave a most vivid and energetic description of Tin/s 
rencontre with the rats ! To have heard her denounce 
mankind as a race of cowards, and eulogise the dog's 
courage, one might have thought, that had the hearts of 
all the naval and military officers of Great Britain been 
pounded into one animal, they could not have made such a 
hero as her noble little Tiny. 

All this seemed to give the old gentleman the utmost 
satisfaction, who was looking at the whole transaction, not 
as a matter of curiosity, but with the practical eye of a 
medical man. When she had done, the husband gave a 
description of his journey for the doctor ; and then the 
doctor, to the great amusement of all, gave a practical 
description of their journey back, and after most immo- 
derate laughter on all sides, the doctor wound up the matter 
by telling the gentleman that he ought to value that dog 
above all creatures next to his wife. For in his mind there 
was not the shadow of a doubt but that the resolution of 
the little champion, at the critical moment, had so completely 
inspired her with that degree of nerve and courage, which 
had so happily frustrated the awful consequences of so 
serious a fright, in her delicate and peculiar situation, and 
thereby in all probability robbed, not only the grave of a 
mother and her child, but the gentleman also of a straight- 
jacket in a lunatic asylum. 

Here let me wind up the subject of rat-killing dogs with 

two or three remarks. The fact of the lady's being, as it 

Tore, inspired at the momeiit. \t\^\l «k. YvcA q£ «.vu^erhuman 
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eourage, through the resolution of her pet dog, is a circum- 
stance of by no * means rare occurrence. I have known 
many cases of the kind not only among ladies but gentlemen 
also ; for when does a man feel more secure from unwelcome 
intruders than when he has his faithful friend and guardian, 
his dog, by his side ? Then why should not ladies have their 
pretty little terrier as a pet and protector, and thereby 
avoid the often miserable consequences resultiug from fright 
by mice or rats ? 

After having estimated rat-match dogs and rat-pits 
at their highest possible value, let us, in turn, bring them to 
their proper level. In the first place, we must bear in 
mind, that all the rats are first caught, and then carried 
some miles to the pits, for these dogs to kilL Consequently 
these dogs are neither more nor less than rat butchers, and 
the pits but mere rat slaughter-houses. Secondly, there is 
this fact staring us in the face, which says, would it not be 
£&r easier for us, when we have the rats secure in cages, just 
to drop them, and the cages too, in the first pond or brook 
we come to, and thus not only save these dogs the trouble, 
but render both them and the pits entirely useless? And 
lastly, if farmers in g^eral will only do their duty in 
followiDg out the plans I have laid down, not only will they 
enrich themselves, but increase national independence, by 
doing away with the necessity for the importation of so 
much foreign com, while, at the same time, rat-pitting will 
die a natural death, from the want of rats to carry out their 
matches. But unless farmers bestir themselves, and do 
their duty in this respect, it will remain a matter for serious 
consideration as to the propriety of putting down rat- 
pitting, — a system which, from London alone, annually lets 
loose above 100,000 rats, with all their hungry and multiply- 
ing progeny, to feed and fatten upon the produce of the 
land. 

Before closing this chapter on the " Police of Nature," I 
shall briefly notice the physiology of perspiration and of 
instinct, by which animals are guided in their propensities 
and natural pursuits ; more especially as this knowledge is 
necessary for the proper understanding of the plans I am 
going to lay down in the two next chapters, with regard to 
the baiting of traps and the mixing of poisons. '^ 
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In tbe fir&fc place, perspiration is that compound fluid 
wbich passes out through the pores of our skina, commonly 
known as swecUj and which sweat is composed of carbonic 
acid gas, human fat, water, &c., and is not only most 
offensive in its odour, but to a certain extent poisonous. 

In the next place, perspiration is divided, as it were, into 
two sorts, namely, the sensible and the insensible perspinr 
tion. The sensible perspiration is that moist state of the 
skin occasioned by heat or exertion, and which we can both 
see and feel, and wipe off if necessary ; but if viewed 
through a very power^l magnifying glass, it will be found 
spurting a foot or two from every part of the body, like 80 
many little water-spouts, and in such numbers, that the 
body on every side seems enveloped in steam. 

The insensible perspiration is that gentle discharge from 
the pores, which is ever going on, and renders the skin soft, 
but not wet, and spurts only a few inches from the body ; 
but at all times it is regulated by temperature, action, or 
excitement. 

Now we can understand what we call a cold. If we get 
chilled in any way it stops up the pores ; consequently, the 
carbonic acid gas and humours of the body are kept in, and 
then we feel feverish and unwell, and begin to cough. 
What is more, we shall not be better till exercise, or physic, 
or some other agency, has opened these valves, and let out the 
noxious gas, &c. Everything we wear, even to the very 
soles of our boots, is, I may say, saturated with per^ira- 
tion. This not only shows us the necessity for clean Imen, 
<&c., but the great mischief also attending the ordinary use 
of water-proof clothing ; for that solution of India-rubber, 
which so effectually keeps out the wet, does as efi^tuallj 
keep in the perspiration. At the same time we can pe^ 
fectly understand how it is that different kinds of a-niTTntla 
can track us out by scent. 

The most striking instance of this kind I ever met with 
was reported in the papers about thirty years since. Some 
gamekeepers came to the spot where a deer had been killed 
in the night time. In order to discover the poacher, they 
put an old bloodhound on his trail. The dog tracked hioi 
to tbe neighbouring town, and. tYioM^ \ti "waB market-day, 
and all the people b\isy bwyVn^ oixA ««^(!^^\l^ vksq^m^ \asEi. 
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h the market-plaoe to a little piiblio-house in a narrow 
; thea went up stairs to a back garret, and upon tke 
's securing the dog, and opening the door, there lay 
icher in bed, and the deer on the floor. This at once 
how powerful must be the odour of the human body, 
out of its natural perspiration ; or how could the 
ve scented out the man's footsteps, and that too, not 
i many hours after he had reached his home, but 
h a public market on a market-day 1 



CHAPTER XI. 

m OF RATS, AND THE VAMOUS KINDS OP RAT-TRAPS, 

traps in most common use are the box-trap, the 
ap, and the gin, or steel-trap, each of which is 
s far as it goes; that is to say, when properly baited. 
ey will catch only one at a time, unless by accident ; 
the spring be fixed too hard, then a second or 

rat may get in before it goes off, if it goes off tft 
Towever, generally speaking, they catch but one rat 
ae, and for that purpose each is equally good, if pro- 
lanaged. But, generally speaking, persons unskilled 
art manage their traps so badly, that rats as scrupu- 
iToid them as they would a strange dog or cat. Thus 
emark so often made, that rats are as crafty and cun- 

we are, and know what a trap is as well as we do. 
IS is erroneous. Traps have been brought into dis- 

not in reality through the wisdom of rats, but 
1 the inexperience of those who set them. Few 
I consider that the rat has the sense of smell as keen 

bloodhound, and by instinct feels that man is its 
; consequently, if the hand of man has touched either 

bait he instantly smells it, and will turn away. 
• the first principle of the profession is, to handle both 
id bait as little as possible. Indeed the bare hand 
never touch either ; and the same care ia «& \iR.^R»r 
ith the mouse-trap as tlie raVttw^. "^\i^» ^^-wjsc^^^ 
g> wJ^en a jonlh makes up hia tdlvdl^ \.^ «r^» ^ ^J^s^O^^ 
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brings forward a dirty, filthy, rosty things and then beoomM 
so excited, that the perspiration pumps out at evevy pore of 
his skin, and, by way of assisting it, he stoops down in firant 
of a large fire to toast a piece of cheese, herring, or baoon, 
till it becomes a matter of great doubt as to which is moet 
greasy of the two, the boy or the bacon. Then when it is 
done he seizes it in his sweaty hand, and after well pawiog 
it over, by sticking it on and tearing it off the hook sone 
half dozen times, all the time besmearing the trap with \a» 
other hand, it is pronounced fit to catch a rat I Bat if 
it did, it would astound the whole of the profession ; for 
though we may look upon the rat-trap with so much loath- 
ing and disgust, still, I can tell you, that it is not more 
repulsive to our eyes than is the scent of our hands to the 
sensitive nose of the rat. Consequently, if we do not wish 
to spoil all our efforts, and suffer disappointment, we miffift 
treat the trap and bait with all the care and gentleness that 
we should the most delicate piece of .mechanism ; otherwiae 
we destroy its efficacy. 

Having described the wrong way of treating traps, allov 
me to put you in possession of the right method of managing 
them. 

In the first place, let your trap be cleansed from every 
impurity with a brush and water, and then hung up or put 
in front of the fire to dry. When ready, put on a pair 
of thick gloves scented with two or three drops of the 
•oil of anise seed. These gloves may be kept for the purpose. 
That done, then select your bait, which may be a piece of 
cheese, herring, liver, or bacon ; no matter which, for all are 
-equally good. Now toast it on a fork ; but when you turn 
it, do it on a clean plate with a knife, and not your fiingers. 
Then, when it is done, put one drop of the oil of anise seed, or 
caraway, upon a piece of writing-paper, and rub the bait on 
it, and that will produce the desired effect. But if you 
put more than one drop the thing is spoiled, because it 
smells rank, and instead of enticing the rat will drive him 
away. Some fry their baits ; but I do not think it so good 
as toasting or broiling. When all is ready force it on 
the hook with the fork, thus never touching it with the 
Land. After that, see that it \& i^to^tI^ Bet. If it be a 
^in-trap, you must force tlae \)«it \m^«t >i)aft ^Vra\%^x->ir>s«^«& 
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besfc you can ; then see that the slide is down, for many a 
rat has carried away the bait through this piece of careless- 
ness. When thus far complete, place it where yon like, but 
not close to the hole, and lay it down as if by accident ; for 
all kind of formality excites their suspicion. A comer is a 
good place, as they always scent round the walls first, and 
by having a little trouble to scent out the bait, they run 
more greedily at it. Now leave it ; and ten to one but you 
have a rat before morning, should one pass that way. Still, 
if unsuccessful, do not disturb the trap, but leave it where 
it is ; that will lull suspicion ; for some old rats are very 
crafty and cautious animals, while the younger are less sus- 
picious, and more easily trapped. But after every rat caught, 
cleanse the trap as before ; or all is to no purpose. 

Should you be troubled with a grizzly old fellow, that 
carefully avoids all your allurements, adopt the following 
plan. Send to the butcher for a bullock's thumb. He will 
understand what you mean ; it is a particular part of the 
liver. That done, you may either fry it or broil it, just as 
your fancy leads you ; but in either case leb it be nicely 
cooked. When ready, fork it on to a clean plate, and after 
cutting off sufficient, scent it as I have already described, 
and bait with the same care. After that, set an old chair 
or stool against the wall, or in the corner ; and after placing 
the trap under it, so as to allow sufficient room for it to 
work easy, cover the seat of the chair or stool loosely over 
with long straw, so as to reach the ground on every side ; 
but mind there is not too much straw, and that it is quite 
clear of the trap. Then it is a thousand to one but you 
have him. This method of hiding the trap I have found 
most effectual, as the darkness and secrecy of the place takes 
him off his guard. 

Here I have given you the grand secret of the profession ; 
and to any one troubled with rats, it is worth ten times the 
price given for this book. 

I will now give you the real artistic method of disguising 
the natural odour of the hands ; and this does away with 
the necessity for gloves. It is done by getting a handful of 
oatmeal, and dropping into it three or four drops of "Ocia <s^ 
of anise seed, or caraway ; then mix. ^etsi^^^^^^'^^'^^'? 
rubbing them throush your hands. TYaa ^o cq\vJCvkos^1-»*^^ 
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the baiting and placing of your trap are complete. The 
meal absorbs the perspii-ation, and the oil imparts to the 
hands a most delightful and delicate perfume, which, so &r 
from being offensive, is most grateful and enticiDg to the 
olfactory nerves of rats. 

I shall here observe that there are a variety of devices, or 
rather traps, all of which doubtless are good, so far as ihey 
will hold a rat when he is inside ; but how to get him there 
is the matter for consideration. Here, then, we shall find 
the art of managing and baiting traps to be a sdenoe quite 
as necessary as the traps themselves. 

In addition, the following may be considered as an excel- 
lent mixture for drawing rats. 

Take half an ounce of the chemical oil of lavender, a 
quarter of on ounce of the oil ot rhodium, and one teaspoon- 
ful of the oil of rats; put them into a small bottle, and 
well shake them before using. Still I think either of the 
oils used separately is quite equal to mixing them. 

And now, in conclusion, I shall append to this chapter 
some useful and practical information derived from *• Whist- 
ling Joe, the rat-catcher," of whom some ample notices have 
been already given in Chapter XVIII. of the first Part of 
the volume. 

" To make assurance doubly sure," says Joe, "I had a three- 
jointed fishing-rod, at the top of which I fastened about a 
yard of stnng with a herring tied by the tail. About two 
feet from that, I tied a calfs tail scented with the oil of 
anise seed. Two feet from that again I tied an old 
rag scented with the oil of caraway ; and then, to pre- 
vent their scenting me, I spread a few drops of the 
oil of rats on the soles of my boots; but as soon as I 
arrived at the squire's, I threw the trails into the rick- 
yard for them to eat ; and then, taking off my boots, 
ran for some distance in my stocking feet to break the 
track. But in all other cases (for instance, to draw them 
from one part of the house to another, or from their holes to 
the trap, or if I found any holes in a bam, &c., that led into 
orchards, fields, or what not), I trailed the herring round 
the premises to the hole or holes where the traps were laid, 
and moBtly baited with the aame. T\v\& -^Wtv I have fomid 
most sacc^ssfiil ; but 1 never iaVkd to qon«c >i>Db& xxk^Vmm^ 
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with straw or fern, so as not to check the action of the 
and at the same time to leave a small opening for them 
fcer secretly. 

.'here were two other points I always observed in setting 
baiting traps. The first was to rnb the ends and 
nsides at the entrance with the herring ; or dipping 
le piece of twisted-np paper into either of the scents I 
t fancy to use with any other bait, and touching the 
and sides, throw the paper in : this had the effect of 
nng them off their guard, by causing them to smell 
ick the parts, and then rush eagerly at the bait, 
^he second point was, always to strew the inside and 
1 about the traps with chaff or sawdust, more especially 
traps ; and as to gin or steel traps, I always covered 
with it, because the iron striking cold to the rat*s feet, 
s him to jump back, and mostly to turn away with 
cion. 

'. must now tell you how I first cleansed the squire's 
3 of vermin. It was, to trap and ferret out all I 
, and then poison the remainder. But let me guard 
against one prevailing folly in these cases, namely, 
tience. Many think, because "they have gone to the 
ise and trouble of bujring and baiting a trap, that the 
s in duty bound to run instantly into it, and be killed, 
uch thing; the rat has no more desire to be killed than 
ave ; and what is more, it is a hundred to one if he goes 
it the first night ; for in most cases an old rat must 
become familiar both with the inside and outside of the 
before you have a chance of taking him. Hence the 
jsity for never moving a trap after you have once placed 
Bttd you may take my word for it, that a fractious, ill- 
»ered man will never make a good rat-catcher. I have 
m rats to go for weeks before they would venture into 
p. Others, again, may be caught the first or second 



»• 



CVhen I went to clear a place, I always made a practice 
stening up the drops of the traps with pieces of stick, 
feeding the traps also, for at least three days and nights, 
at the rats might run in and out, and feed at ^lefissox^. 
ed, I never attempted taking theni \a^\ 1l iwwA ^iSiissai. 
• the traps boldly, and devour tbe iee^ it^'bVj S \i«5aB03MN 
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should they be startled at the commencement by tbe spring- 
ing of a trap or two, they are taught to look with suspicion 
on them, and may not come near them again for weeks^ if 
at all. But when they have been seasoned to them by run- 
ning in and out for " the feed/' they become so familiar, that 
so far from avoiding them they will run into them for safety; 
and thus may you catch rat after rat, till yon have secoied 
the whole. But when you are catching, and go the rounds, 
always have a small wire cage with you to run them into 
from the traps. This cage should have a fall at dhe end for 
them to run in at, and a door at the other, to empty them 
out into the store cage ; or, if you please, y9a can drown 
them first, and then throw them out. 

*^ There was another practice I had of drawing them, which 
was regulated according to the place I was employed ait It 
at a dog-kennel, I used to put some small pieces of boiled 
flesh inside the trap as well as the feed ; if in a slaughter- 
house, then some pieces of fat or fatgut ; if in a brew- 
house, or malthouse, then I would strew some of the best 
malt I could get ; if at a still-house, or mill, then some 
meal ; or in a bam, or granary, then some of the best com, 
as well as the feed. In short, whatever food the place 
afforded them, the same I used to strew about, to lure them 
on to the feed. And now I will tell you how I made * the 
feed.' Take one pound of good flour, three ounces of 
treacle, and six drops of the oil of caraways ; put them all 
into a bowl, and stir them well together, till it looks all 
alike ; then cut a pound of the crumb of bread into small 
pieces, and stir it up with the mixture. They like the bread 
mixed with their food better than the food alone, it being 
too luscious, for which reason they do not like it so well by 
itself; but that night on which you catch put no bread to 
it, lest they should carry it away. 

" This was the only means I used for years for taking rats 
with the old hutch traps, and I have caught some thou- 
sands. 

"I must tell you," says Joe, "that every rat-catcher yoa 

meet professes to possess some great secret, imknown to any 

one but himself, and thus it is that they wear such an air 

of mystery and self-sufEicieiicy. "Bvxt, iti «very case, their 

mysterious knowledge only e^^i^u^ \.o VJaa \c^3Afi^ ^ %krsa 
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poisons in certain proportions, or the mixture of certain oils 
for enticing rats. A namesake of mine died some years 
since in Hertfordshire. He was a singular creature, for 
though he would cook rats, and eat them with the utmost 
relish, still he could not find stomach enough to extract the 
oil from them. However, he used a very good mixture for 
scenting traps ; for which the following is the recipe : — 

" * Take twenty drops of the oil of rhodium, seven grains 
of musk, and half an ounce of the oil of anise seed ; put them 
into a small phial, and shake them well before using.* The 
reason for mixing them, he stated, was, * that in some places 
rats love the scent of anise seed ; in others, they like the 
odour of musk ; then, again, in others, they delight in the 
scent of rhodium ; so, by mixing them together, they could 
take their choice.' " 



CHAPTER XII. 

POISONING OF RATS. 

There are various secrets for poisoning both rats and 
mice ; but it appears that Whistling Joe, during his long 
professional career of half a century, only used one kind, 
and he tells us how he applied it. " In the first place," he 
says, ** always buy your poison at a substantial wholesale 
druggist's, because you stand a greater chance of having it 
pure. There is no doubt but many have failed in their at- 
tempts, through the adulteration of the articles used. Hav- 
ing warned you thus far, now take three ounces of treacle ; 
then put to it one ounce of finely-ground rmx-vomica ; and 
after well mixing them, put them into one pound of the 
best wheaten flour, and add six drops of the oil of carra- 
ways ; then stir them well together, till they look all alike, 
the same as I told you in making the common feed ; then 
mix it well up with a quarter of a pound of bread-crumb, 
cut to the size of peas. Here will you have bane enough 
to kill half a hundred rats, should they ecj^^aJcVj ^%;^"Sbi&& 
of it. 

'' For mice,** s&ya Joe, "I always \ised Wie ^xaa TKi3.\?K« 
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as for rats ; but without the bread-crumb or ficenting oiles l)e- 
cause they do not seem to like the scent. In a dwelliug-hoiue, 
I always had the place cleared of all food ; then spread the 
mixture on a sheet of paper, and in the morning, when I 
went to clear it away, there often would be numbers lying 
dead. This I repeated night after night, till there were no 
signs of any left. But I do not recommend poisoning mioe 
in dwelling-houses, because of the danger of poison lying 
about : they are easily trapped ; or if you procure a half- 
grown kitten, or one of the small cats spoken ol^ it inO 
speedily clear the place." 

Whistling Joe*s poisonous draught for barns and ricks iras 
as follows : — Take a quarter of a pound of the best powdered 
imx-^omica ; put it into an old saucepan, with three 
quarts of water, and boil it till it comes down to two quarts; 
then put into it two pounds of treacle, to overcome the 
bitterness of the rmx-vomica ; when cold, pour some into 
little earthen pans, and put them in different places under 
the eaves of the ricks, and on the top of the walls and cross- 
beams in barns. Both rats and mice will greedily drink of 
it ; and it will certainly kill them. But if you have owls 
in your barns, it will poison them also, if they drink of it 

In his concluding advice and instructions, Joe gives as 
some of the pretended secrets of other rat-catchers. " I have 
known it a practice with some," says he, " to resort to a 
variety of means, for the purpose of fumigating or friglii- 
oning rats away. But that I consider merely trifling with 
the matter, because they only drive them on to the neigh- 
bour's premises for the time being : and before the week is 
passed they may be back again. 

" Some rat-catchers," says he, " carry a pepper-box filled 
with finely-powdered arsenic ; then getting some dead ledbt, 
they shake a quantity of the poison over their fore partem 
and place them in the drains or holes of other rats. If they 
find these creatures have laid siege to a com- rick, they place 
some in their holes and runs, either in the sides or thatch ,* 
or if you place some of the dead rats so sprinkled beneath 
the barn floor or the calf-pen, where rats are fond of taking 
up their abode, it will not only drive them away, but pre- 
rent others coming wVii\e t\ie deaA oTis^ T^ma.\n. Then, 
iigfdn, I have known them to aesr «.\\\Ai\ft ^^ '-jpiS^sK* ^sislNa^ 
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live rat, and start him. Others, again, have fastened a 
little bell round a big fellow's neck, while others have re- 
sorted to the barbarous practice of pouring hot pitch on a 
poor rat, and starting him in the holes. Either of these 
plans will have the effect of frightening away the others, for 
the time being ; but they soon become used to it, and will 
return, if their old quarters are the best. 

" When rats take up their abode behind the wainscoting, 
or in the ceilings of houses, some rat-catchers dislodge them, 
by first finding or making a hole near the place they fror 
quent; then, thrusting in a handful of salt, and pouring on it 
two or three spoonfuls of the oil of vitriol, they fasten up the 
hole. These articles together make such a disagreeable 
fumigation or smoke, that, to prevent been suffocated, the 
rats M'e glad to beat a retreat. Then, again, to drive them 
from other parts, take a pint of common tar, half an ounce 
of pearlashes, one ounce of the oil of vitriol, and a good 
handful of common salt ; mix them all together in an old 
dee|> pan ; then, after spreading the mixture thickly on 
pieces of brown paper, thrust them into the rat-holes, and 
liBt the bricklayer make them secure with broken glass and 
mortar. The mixture will not only have the effect of driv- 
ings the vermin away, but keeping them away till the mortar 
is firmly set. Others, again, I have known to take either 
smallage seed, nigella, origanum, lupins, or green tamarinds ; 
and by burning them in a room, they say, the fumes have had 
the effect of driving away both ratis and mice* But though 
all these plans may afibrd present relief, still they do nothing 
towards remedying the evil. Then, as to the old methods of 
destroying them : — Some would take a very porous cork, and 
cut it into thin slices, or cut pieces of sponge to the size of 
large peas, and fry them in beef or mutton suet. These, 
they said, would destroy both rats and mice. Others as- 
serted that unslacked lime, or plaster of Paris, mixed with 
fiour or meal, would effect the same purpose ; while some 
again maintained that steel-filings, made into a stiff paste 
with meal and honey, would most certainly kill them. 
Now, whether any or all of these ingredients will have the 
desired effect, I cannot say, because I never tried them., "B^ 
I recollect about nine different poiao\\o\xa w>TQ:^a>\\!A'ss'^^ ^"^^^ 
or other of which, I believe, the wboV© i^toi'e^stfycL x^'««'«?^«^ 
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DIFFERENT KINDS OP POISON. 

First Poison. — Mix up some flour with honey and a little 
ox-vomit, till it comes to a paste, then cut it into pieces 
about the size of dice, and put them into the holes ; and it 
will most assuredly destroy the inmates. 

Second Poison, — Take some of the best oatmeal and colo- 
quintida powder, and make them into a paste with honey; 
then cut them into dice, and lay them in the rat-haunta i 

Third Poison. — Mix the feeeds of wild cucumbers and 
black hellebore with such food as they eat, and it will kill 
them. Or make a stiff paste with oatmeal, honey, and 
powdered hellebore. This alone will suffice. But let those 
persons who mix these things be cautious in the use of 
them, for they are as destructive to human life as they are 
to meaner animals. 

Fourth Poison. — Mix honey, metheglin, bitter almondfl^ 
and white hellebore, with flour or oatmeal ; make the whole 
into a stiff paste ; then throw pieces into their holes, and it 
kills them. Some destroy them by putting hemlock seed* 
into their holes. 

Fifth Poison. — Make a paste of bitter almonds, coloqain" 
tida, wheaten flour, and honey ; then put it into their hole^ 
or lay it where they frequent, and it will certainly destroy 
them. 

Sixth Poison. — Put into their holes hemlock seeds, and 
powdered hellebore, mixed with good oat or barley meal, 
and they will so eat of it as to kill themselves. 

Seventh Poison. — Take black hellebore, bitter almonds^ 

wild cucumber, and henbane seeds in equal portions; then 

• pound them to a powder, and make a paste of them witk 

hog's-lard and the best oatmeal. This will destroy them 

both in fields or houses. ■*» 

Now we come to that most deadly substance, and which 
is more resorted to than all the rest put together, namely, 
arsenic. 

Arsenical Paste. — Take one ounce of finely-powdered 
arsenic, one ounce of fresh butter, and make them into a 
paste with oatmeal and \ioney , \i)afeTL«^Tfe^\fc«.bottt those 
parts of the house they inost\y iteo^eo^.. 1>aa>3 ns*^ ^«^^ 
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it greedily ; tben drink till they burst. But as this is a 
most deadly thing, you should be very cautious in the use of 
it, and always wash your hands afterwards. 

Arsenic PiUs. — Tfiie two otinces of fine flour ; two ounces 
of lump sugar, beat to a powder ; ten drops of honey ; one 
ounpe of arsenic, ground very fine between two marble 
stones ; six drops of the oU of rhodium ; eight drops of the • 
oil of caraways ; mix them all well together, and make them 
into a stiff paste, with two or three spoonfuls of milk ; then 
cut it into pills about the size of peas, and lay them where 
the vermin frequent. But always take up what is left in 
the moraing, to prevent accidents. 

Such is the information derived from the long experience 
of the celebrated rat-catcher, "Whistling Joe." Aid now, 
in taking a philosophical view of rat-catching, there appear 
to me but two principal points involved : first, to get the rats 
out of their holes ; secondly, when out, to keep them out. 
The first point needs but a little time and patience, and the 
rata themselves will relieve you of all further trouble ; while 
thip^second object will be most effectually achieved by Uncle 
James's imperial rat-trap. 

I shall here mention an African mode of poisoning rats, 
through the means of squill, as stated by a traveller in those 
parts. When he was residing in Algeria, he heard of a man in 
great repute among the natives, who sold balls, from the 
eating of which the rats (which were very large and 
numerous) died instantly. He was induced to analyze 
some of the balls of the African alchymist, and found them 
to contain squill, well dried and finely powdered, with a 
fatty body, namely, strong-smelling cheese. The gentleman 
immediately imitated the compound, and says that in more 
than one hundred trials he found that the rats were killed 
instantaneously. The prescription ran as follows : ** Pow- 
dered SciUa Maritima, or squill bulb powder, two ounces ; 
and eight ounces of strong-smelling Italian cheese ; mix 
them well together, and serve them out in boluses." 

It must be admitted, that to kill rats on the spot by such 
simple means would be a thing most desirable. But unfor- 
tunately, whatever may be the effect of squill bvvlVi ^^^^s^'k^ 
in Aifirica, with us in England it is meffec\.\xsX \ iort "V V^a?*'^ 
tried it in m^ny cases, and every one "^xove^ ^ itsScox^^ ^ 
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least so far as killing them on the spot. I mixed it in 
various proportions up to half squill, half cheese ; and though 
every bolus I made, speedily disappeared, still, whether they 
ate them where I placed them, or carried them to their 
holes, I know not. But certain it is, our noses soon set us 
to work ; for on taking up the hearthstone, there lay the 
dead rats. 

The following prescript appears in the '^ Family Economist 

''Mix, in equsd quantities, the oil of amber and ox-gall; 
then add to them oatmeal flour sufficient to form a paste, 
which divide into little balls about the size of ordinary 
marbles, jamd lay them in the middle of the room which rats 
are supposed or known to visit ; surround the balls with a 
number of vessels filled with water. The smell of the oil 
will be sure to attract the rata They will greedily devour 
the balls, and, becoming thirsty, they will drink till they die 
on the spot." 

In the "Agricultural Grazette," a writer states, that 
having at different times tried many nostrums for the 
destruction of rats, with very indifferent success, owing 
to the sagacity of the animals, he adopted a plan which 
may not be generally known ; its simplicity and (as 
he has always found) its infallibility being its principal 
recommendations. " Take a red herring, and having opened 
it, rub the inside with arsenic ; then sew it up again, taking 
care there is none of the poison on the outside ; place it ia 
the barn or other place infested, and you will find it quickly 
disappear, as also the rats. Perhaps, if you were to treat 
them first with a few red herrings unpoisoned, it might give 
them greater confidence ; and be sure to have dishes and 
low pans laden with water for them to drink." 

The author of the "Cyclopaedia of Agriculture," says 
that in destroying rats in quantities where dogs cannot 
avail, poison is mostly resorted to ; for which purpose arsenic 
is most generally used. The best method of applying it is, 
to place slices of bread and butter, sprinkled over with lump 
sugar, to their holes, or near their haunts, and to repeat this 
fi:om time to time, until it is readily devoured. The next 
time, sprinkle it with arsenic as well as sugar. But mind 
that no other animal can get at it. In this way numbers of 
rata will be destroyed. 
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The same -writer again says, ** Take & qaartem of good 
flour, or the same quantity of good malt, and mix with it 
an ounce and a half or two ounces of finely-ground arsenic ; 
then add the following mixture of essential oils, namely^, 
ten drops of the oil of caraway, two drops of the oil of 
anise seed, and one drop of the oil of lavender. But first rub 
these oils well up in a handful of flour or malt, and then ; 
well stir them in with the whole, so that the oils and 
arsenic may be thoroughly mixed.*' ''' 

Mr. Waterton informs us, that during his travels in South 
America, an army of rats laid siege to his establishment, 
and held entire possession of it for years. Not ieeling 
satisfied with prowling at will through the domains, they 
also rendered the mansion a complete colander, and com- 
mitted any outrage they pleased, with impunity. How- 
ever, upon the return of the owner to his CAstle, the 
marauders were soon expelled or annihilated ; and now, 
he says, if you would give ten guineas for a rat, you could 
not find one about his house. The implements of destruc- 
tion were, oatmeal, sugar, and arsenic. To a washhand* 
basin full of the best oatmeal were added two pounds of 
moist sugar and a good dessert-spoonful of arsenic ; then, 
after well mixing them, a table-spoonful or two was laid 
in every hole : thus the enemy was eventually destroyed. 

Here I must take the opportunity of warning you of the 
dangerous results often attending the use of arsenic in the 
poisoning of rats. These animals, being poisoned, oft&a. 
crave for drink ; and if they should get to any milk, beer, or 
water, they will sometimes so gorge themselves, as • to vomit 
into the fluid, and thereby produce most serious consequences. 
A farmer in the county of Limerick used to make butter on 
a large scale for the London market. His farm was much in- 
fested with rats ; and, what with the loss of butter out of the 
firkins, and skimming the milk laid out for cream, he found 
himself a most extensive loser; so he resolved upon poisoning 
them with arsenic. And what was the result? why, that all his 
pigs and calves were poisoned also ! It turned out, that 
when the rats had partaken of the poison they became so 
thirsty that they went to the milk as usual, andtV^^x^ ^xk^^ 
till they were sick; then vomited mto t\ift ^\^^^\ ^^^*^^ 
arsenic, being naturally heavy, sanls. to ^^'ft \io\.\»oxa.. ^^^' 

s 2 
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cream was made into batter, and the skim-milk given to the 
calves and pigs ; and thus the whole were poisoned. 

I must also warn you against the use of tallow as an 
ointment. Some short time ago there appeared in the 
papers an account of a man whose death arose from putting 
poisoned tallow to a wound. We have also instances on record 
of rats being poisoned by candles. A watch-maker was once 
placed in a most unpleasant position through a rat. His wife 
had brought into the kitchen a pound of candles, and placed 
them on the table where she had been sitting. But being 
called up stairs to answer some one, she was delayed in con- 
versation. When her husband came home they went down 
stairs ; and as the candle was burning in the socket he pro- 
posed to light another. She told him there was a pound on tbe 
table ; but, on looking, no candles were to be found. She 
was certain she had brought down a pound only a few 
minutes before. He thought she must be mistaken; but 
8he insisted on the fact. At length an old charwoman who 
used to clean and puddle about the place was summoned, 
and questioned as to the candles. She felt indignant, and 
stoutly denied all knowledge of them. The result was, that 
the poor old woman was dismissed from their service. How- 
ever, in about ten days, the place began to smell most 
unpleasantly. Then it got from bad to worse, till the place 
fairly stank again. At last he insisted that there must be 
some dead animal, or something of the sort, under the floor- 
ing. The result was, he pulled up some of the boards, and 
there lay the wicks of all the candles ; and imder the hearth- 
stone they found a great putrid rat. This of course proved 
the poor old woman's innocence, and she was reinstated in 
their servic^. 

But how was it that the rat died through eating candles ? 
The truth waa, it was poisoned. It appears it is the custom 
now-a-days for tallow-chandlers to mix arsenic with tbe 
tallow ; but for what purpose I cannot say, unless to make 
them white. 

The following recipe is recommended for the destruc- 
tion of rats, because it is tasteless, odourless, and impalpable. 
^•Take two ounces of carbonate of barytes, and mix it with 
one pound of dripping." It '\)Yo^v\ci^^ ^x^t thirst, and 
death after drinking j thereby i^Ye\<iii\A\i^\)cka ^x^xmsiXs^ ^xa:^ 
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back to their holes. To prevent accidents to dogs, cats, and 
poultry, spread it in an iron or tin vessel, hung bottom 
upwaids with wire over a beam, leaving just room enough 
for rats to pass under easily. 

A gentleman living at Hammersmith (as we have before 
mentioned) lately lost 350 of bis favourite song-birds from 
rats in one night. He tried several means for their destruc- 
tion, but without effect. At last he hit upon the following 
plan, which proved eminently successful. He procured some 
fresh herrings and sprats; then cutting two pieces of stick to 
use as a knife and fork, he opened the bellies of the fish, and« 
after lining their insides with finely-powdered carbonate of 
barytes, laid them down, as if by accident, to avoid suspicion. 
The plan answered so well that it destroyed the whole rat 
colony. He says it must be powdered barytes, and the 
commoner the better, for the purified article is ineffective, 
as well as costly ; and if you cannot get fresh herrings or 
sprats, a soft Yarmouth bloater will do as well. 

A well-known naturalist's prescription for poisoning rats 
and mice is precipitated carbonate of barytes; not the common 
carbonate, because that, he says, is as gritty as arsenic, and 
creates suspicion, while the precipitated is as fine and soft 
as fine flour. He recommends its being prepared by a 
druggist, who is most accustomed to such things. But the 
following is the method, and any careful person can do it : — ^ 
Dissolve an ounce and a half of common washing soda in 
half a pint of water ; then put into a bottle one ounce of 
carbonate of barytes with another half-pint of water ; that 
done, pour the soda into the bottle, a wine-glass at a time, 
and well shako the bottle after each addition. The liquid 
will become white and thick, and must be thoroughly shaken 
when aU the soda is in ; then set it aside to settle quite 
clear, which may take twelve hours. It will settle much 
quicker if made with hot water ; but then the powder is 
not so fine, and does not answer so well When settled 
quite clear, pour off the water as close as possible from the 
sediment ; then fill the bottle again with water, and shake 
it well up, to wash out all the soda, (fee. from the barytes ; 
let it settle a second time, and when clear, pour off the 
water as close as possible; then turn ox^^u ^i\ia ^cr^^^'^ <2k\^\» 
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blotting-paper to drain and dry. It will clot a little in 
drying, bat is easily rubbed do¥mL fine again. 

For nse : — Take a quarter of an ounce of the powder, two 
ounces of lard, and a quarter of an ounce of strong cheese ; 
t^en mix them well tc^ther, and spread the preparation on 
bread like butter. Or, make it up, with flour or meal, into 
little balls like marbles; or, what is still better, smear it over 
the rinds of fried bacon, and place it in their holes or tracks 
He says, the addition of two drops of the oil of anise seed to 
the two ounces of lard seems to be more attractive ; but be 
has not observed this addition to do rnvxh. for mice. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

PHOSPHOSIC POISONS. 

The following recipe for the destruction of rats was com- 
municated to the Council of the Agricultural Society, and is 
highly recommended as the best known means of getting lid 
of these most obnoxious and destructive vermin. It has been 
tried by numerous intelligent persons, and is pronounced to 
be perfectly effectual. 

** Melt hog^s lard in a bottle plunged in water heated to 
about 150 degrees of Fahrenheit ; introduce into it half an 
ounce of phosphorus for every pound of lard ; then add a 
pint of proof-spirit or whisky ; coi^ the bottle firmly after 
its contents have been heated to 150 degrees ; take it at 
Hhe same time out of the water, and agitate snuurtly, till the 
phosphorus^ becomes uniformly diffused, forming a milky- 
looking liquid. The liquid, being cooled, will afford a white 
compound of phosphorus and lard, from which the ^irit 
spontaneously separates, and may be poured off to be used 
again ; for none of it enters into the combination, but merely 
serves to comminute the phosphorus, and difluse it in very 
fine particles through the lard. 

" This compound, on being warmed very gently, may be 

poured out into a mixture of wheat flour and sugar, inoor- 

porated therewith, and t\ven. ^La^^avsi'c^ nh^Yi tlka oil of 
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rbodinm or not, at pleasure. The flaYoor may be varied 
with the oil of anise seed. This dough, being made into pel* 
lets, is to be laid in the rat-holes. By its luminousness in 
the dark, it attracts their notice, and being agreeable to their 
palates and noses, it is readily eaten, and proves certainly 
p. They soon are «een losing from thei^nrking-plaoes, 
in quest of water to quench their burning thirst, and they 
commonly die near the water. They continue to eat it as '- 
long as it is offered to them, without being deterred by the 
fskte of their fellows, as is known to be the case with arsenical ^ 
doses." 

A gentleman who was a great sufferer from rats gives 
the following as the best method of preparing phos- 
phorus : — ** Procure of lard or dripping ^Ib., of phosphorus 
one drachm, of spirits of wine one g^ ; place the whole 
of these in a thoroughly dean pint wine-bottle; that 
done, then place the bottle in water nearly to the neck. 
This can be easily done by putting it in a saucepan. 
Then let it gradually warm^ till the dripping or lard 
is fairly melted ; then take it out, ccnrk it firmly down, and 
shake it, until the contents are thoroughly incorporated. 
When cold, pour off the spirits of wine, and then it is ready 
for use." 

To prepare it for use, first get some flour, as much as you 
may think will be necessary, and put in some sugar ; thecn 
warm the bottle and pour out as much as will mf^e it into 
thickish dough ; that done, out it in two, and put to one a- 
couple of drops of the oil oi riiodium, and to the other, two 
drops of the oil of anise seed; wuA them up separately, until 
ifafe oil is thoroughly mixed ; then cat them in little pieoes 
about the sise of marbles, and place them inUhe hoSiSB or . 
run of the rats, and there is an end of them. 

For the preparation of phospkorus pasts, Dr. H ^'s 

prescription is as follows : — " Take twelve ounces of starch, 
and mix it up with half a pint of cold water ; when ready, 
pour in five half-pints of boiling water ; it must boil while 
you pour it in, and the starch stirred at the same time. 
The instant it forms a jelly, put in one ounce and a hidf of 
phosphorus, and cover the basin fi» a fewr iEMQ».V«»»\*CttaEs^ 
mix it well np together with « wooden vgc^om^ est 58^^te^-» 
till it 28 cold; after itknty ftdd a \itt\» ^o-»d««dL ^v^«c»ai 
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root, or a dozen drops of anise seed. Then, to proBerve it, 
put into wide-moathed jars^ and fieisten it down air-tight 
with oil-skin or bladder." 

This paste should be spread on slices of bread, and f^aoed 
near the holes where the rats pass ; taking care tkat thej 
are constantly renewed as they are consumed. 

Here let me draw your attention to the imprudent 
use of poisons, which may be as &,tal to human beings 
as they are to meaner animals. Indeed, where is your 
own personal safety, if you yourselves purchase the means 
that, in the hands of a domestic enemy, might prove not 
only your destruction, by poisoning your food or draughty bat 
be the means of branding you with suicide, on the simple 
evidence which the muiderer himself might adduce, that 
you were the actual purchaser of the &,tal drug. In tlus 
refined age of scientific murdering, pray who is safe that has 
a purse in his pocket or a pound to bequeath ) Then, again, 
as to accidents, it was only very lately that the papers re- 
ported a case wherein a girl had been killed through fool- 
ishly swallowing two or three pills that had been purchased 
of some neighbouring vendor for the poisoning of mice ; 
and upon a post-mortem examination the pills were found 
to contain strychnine. Is it not alarming that quack doc< 
tors, peddling apothecaries, and patent medicine vendors 
should ransack pharmacopoeias for the most deadly dmgs^ 
merely to poison a poor little mouse ? In a word, can the 
law of the land be said to be a security for human hSs, 
while this state of things is allowed 1 Then, is it not time 
that the voice of the country were raised, not only against 
the unnecessary use of poisons, but to petition the legislature 
to pass laws, placing not only a most rigid limitation on the 
mere sale of them, but imposing heavy penalties also upon 
persons for the bare possession of them without a govern- 
ment license ? What do we want with such things, either 
for rats, mice, beer, teas, wines, or candles ? But no matter 
the motive; the excuse ever has been, that they were required 
for the destruction of vermin. That excuse should no longer 
be held valid, since phosphoric compounds will answer every 
end for which such things could be applied, so far as the de- 
struction of vermin is concerned *. ^lid aa to human beings^ 
Jt could never be placed etthex m t\k^\i ioQ^w ^cca^^^RSd^^^ 
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instant detection, unless they can swallow lucifer matches 
without knowing it, for its stench will always betray its 
presence, however small the quantity ; but a dose sufficient 
to kill a human being would stink the place out ; and I 
must tell you, that when it ceases to stin^, it is compara- 
tively harmless, not having power, I believe, to kill even a 
rat,, much less a man. 

The truth appears to be, that phosphorus does not poison 
at all ; but being conveyed into the warm stomach, it begins 
to smoke and bum, and thereby creates such an ungovem* 
able thirst, that the animals (as some say) drink till they 
burst. But I certainly never saw one burst, except by a 
cart-wheeL It appears to me that the phosphorus creates 
such an insatiable craving, that the more they drink, the 
more they want. At last they become so full, that the 
heart has neither room nor power to act, and so the crea- 
tures die. 

For the making of phosphorus compotmds, the following 
hints may be found useful 

First — Take good warning, and never touch raw phos- 
phorus with your fingers ! If you do, you may take my 
word for it, you will never touch it after ; for the bum is 
dreadful, and there is no getting rid of it till it has burnt 
itself out. 

Second, — ^Whatever quantity of phosphorus you may 
want, let the druggist weigh it for you. He will cork it 
tight up in a small bottle with water. 

Third. — Get a clean bottle, large enough for the quantity 
of compound you intend to make. Then melt the lard, and 
pour it into the bottle. That done, pour off as much water 
from the phosphorus as you can safely, and turn the phos- 
phorus carefully into the lard ; then pour in the spirits of > 
wine. By this means, you see, you avoid all danger of burn- 
ing, because you tum the phosphorus out of one bottle into 
the other. 

Fourth, — Keep out the cork, and plunge the bottle up to 
the neck in a saucepan of cold water ; then place it on the 
fire, and never leave it ; put your finger, not into the bottle, 
but into the water, from time to time, to try the heat \ ^xA. 
the instant it is too hot to bear mVJa. cotoioxX*^ Xi^'b ^-^^ 
the hotile, and you will see tbe phospYiatvx^ tcl^^^^ ^ *^^ 
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bottom ; then, after oorking it down, give it a smart shake 
up for about half a minute, and put it by, to get thoroughly 
cold, so that the spirit may float at the top ; after that, un- 
cork the bottle, and pour off the spirit ; then the compound 
is ready for use. But always keep it closely codked, for the 
more air-tight it is, the better it keeps. 

Some recommend keeping the spirit for another time. 
ThiB may be all very well for rat-catchers, or those who 
make up phosphoric pills for sale; but for private indi- 
viduals, who make a little perhaps once a year, or not that^ 
the best plan is to throw it away, and then no harm can 
oome of it. 

Mix the compound with flour or meal into pills^ as 
described a few pages back, and you will find them answer 
every purpose, either for rats or mice. The author of the 
''Book of the Farm" says, *' the phosphoric pills are the best 
remedy he has met with. It is only necessary to drop a few 
of them into the holes, and a little trouble of this kind, 
taken in the heat of summer, when the holes are most 
easily to be seen, will soon diminish the number of the yer- 
min, if not entirely extirpate them." 

Though phosphoric pUls are luminous in the dark, and 
look as if on fire, still they are perfectly harmless. To 
satisfy myself on this point, I have wrapped them up in 
highly dried cotton-wool for twenty-four hours, and they 
did not in the least discolour it. Then, again, I buried 
some in the best gunpowder for twenty-four hours ; and I 
believe they might lie for twenty-four years, and never 
afiect it. This you can try for your own curioBity and 
satisfaction. 

For the convenience of those who may not wish to make 
a large quantity of phosphoric compound, I will give differ- 
ent proportions of each ingredient, and then they can choose 
according to the number of vermin. I must tell you that 
the first scale will be sufficient for a house, unless the rats 
are very numerous. But in every case mix up the pills as 
our Hammersmith &iend has described. 

First scale, — Two ounces of lard or dripping, half a drachm 
of phosphorus, half a gill of spirits of wine or whisky. 
Second scale, — Quarter of ai -^xm^ oi'W^ est dripping, one 
dr&chm of phosphorus, v>^« ^^^ 0^ w^\ri^a ^ "^xka ^t-^Xsq^, 
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Tkird scale, — Half a pound of lard or dripping, quarter 
of an ounce of phosphorus, half a pint of spirits of wine or 
whisky, 

Fowrth scode, — Three quarters of a pound of lard or drip- 
ping, three drachms of phosphorus, three gills of spirits of 
wine or whisky. 

Fifih scale. — One pound of lard or dripping, half an 
ounce of phosphorus, one pint of spirits of wine or whisky. 

For making phosphorus paste, I shall in each scale give 
the exact quantity of water necessary ; therefore, before you 
begin, measure out the water ; and firom that, put only the 
sixth part to the starch, to soften it ; then put the other five 
parts on the £re to boiL In the meantime mix up the 
starch. But be sure to put them into a round-bottomed 
vessel. A flat-bottomed one will not do, because the phos- 
phorus will get round the edges ; and by its hardening there 
it will render the paste useless. Kow, when the water 
b<Hls, pour it into the starch, stirring all the while ; and the 
instant it becomes a jelly, put in the phosphorus, and cover 
up the vessel for a minute or two, to let the phosphorus 
melt ; next beat it up well till it is cold, and then it is 
veady for use; but to preserve it you must make it air- 
tight. Spread it on thin bread, like butter, and do not 
forget the scenting oils. 

Fia*st scale. — One ounce of starch, one gill of water, one 
drachm of phosphorus. 

Second scale. — Two ounces of stardi, half a pint of water, 
quarter of an ounce of phosphorus. 

Tkhrd scale. — Quarter of a pound of starch, one pnt of 
water, half an ounce of phosphorus. 

FovHk scale. — Half a pound of starch, two pints of water, 
one ounce of phosphorus. 

Fifth scale. — Twelve ounces of starch, three pints of 
water, one ounce and a half of phosphorus. 

SioGfh scale. — One pound of starch, four pints of water, 
two ounces of phosphorus. 

I shall here notice the best kind of bottles for phosphoric 
ecmipounds, and also give some general cautions for using 
them. In the first place, never introduce more phosphorus 
than the proper proportion ; for if yoxx. do,^WMt ^^^\»^^s^^ 
certamly he defeated, because t\ie \«tm\si. ^^k^ 1^ 
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touch it. I have found small pickle-hottles the beat, both 
for mixing lard and phosphorus, and for keeping the paste 
in. They are wide at the mouth, and thereby do away with 
the necessity for melting before the fire, because you can 
scoop out the mixture with a knife, spoon, or flat stick 
Still, always remember, not only to bring it tight down, but 
to tie the bladder over it, and keep it in the dark. In iiia 
way it will keep good to the last. I must also tell you, 
that in the absence of spirits of wine or whisky the same 
quantity of good gin, rum, or brandy will do. 

Phos2)horus and lard may be mixed without spirit. But 
in that case you must take the proportions of either, scale, 
and serve them just the same as you would with the spirit^ 
with one only exception, that is, that when the ingredients 
are fairly melted, you must cork down the bottle, and shake 
it till the lard begins to set. But the distribution of the 
phosphorus is not so complete as it is with the spirit, 
because some of it will be found in small beads at the 
bottom, whereas the spirit has the effect of entirely diflua- 
ing it, in the most minute particles, through every part of the 
dripping or lard. 

If at any time you wish to divide the phosphorus into 
equal parts, turn it out into a saucer of cold water ; then 
hold it with a fork, and cut it gently under water with a 
knife. When this is done, and the phosphorus put away, 
be sure to stick the end of the knife and fork into the fire, 
to bum off the particles ; and then no harm can come of it. 
At all times keep the phosphorus under water ; and, what- 
ever you do, keep all fire from it, for it will catch instantly 
if out of water, and burn most furiously 1 Consequently the 
safest plan is only to buy what you want for present use, 
and then all danger is obviated. 

To prevent accidents to the live stock, always place the 
poison sufficiently down the holes ; but in barns it is a good 
plan to have a large rough box about six feet long, fifteen 
inches deep, and a yard wide. At the lower comer of each 
end, near the wall, cut a hole about three inches wide, for the 
rats to pass in and out easily. When the box is well 
placed, raise the lid, and strew the inside with corn chaff; 
then put in low vessels filled \v\th clean water ; or, if you 
JJUe, you may give them a tre2L\» or Vno ol ^vai-\c^^^ t^Mt^ 
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to draw them in the first place, trail a red herring round the 
floor, <;lose to the wall, through each hole into the box, and 
there leave it. They will eat it, and then drink of the 
water. Look to the vessels every morning ; and you may 
throw down some bread crumbs, scraps of cheese or bacon- 
rinds j but be sure each time to cover the box loosely over 
with straw, taking care to keep the holes clear ; and when 
you find them eat and drink freely, then lay down your 
poison, spread roughly on a wooden platter, and not in pills 
or boluses. By this plan they cannot carry it away, but 
must eat it where it is, and will afterwards drink till they 
die. Bury the dead every morning in the dung-heap, so 
that pigs or other animals cannot get at them. Replenish 
the poison and water, and by this means you will soon clear 
the place. 

And now, in summing up the matter on poisons, let me 
tell you that until the law, or universal consent, shall put 
an end to the use of arsenic, barytes, nux- vomica, and such 
like thiugs for the poisoning of rats, &c., of course you have 
an undoubted right to use them, if you think proper. But 
unless you are on good and friendly terms with a druggist, 
you must have a written recommendation from some quali- 
fied medical man who can guarantee your intentions. 
Without this, no druggist can sell you such things with- 
out being subject to a heavy penalty. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

MISCELLANEOtrS ANECDOTES. 

m 

: r .. 

A Barraclc/ijr Rats, — An extensive bacon merchant, who 
kills between forty and fifty thousand pigs in a season, 
has adopted the following suocessftil method for destroy- 
ing the rats which abound in: bis premises. He has 
erected a square building, eleven feet long and seven feet wide, 
with a wall three feet high, having stone flags laid flat on the 
top, but projecting over the inside of the wall. All ro^w^^^^^a 
wall, on the inside, at the base, are i\\xTCieto\xs» ^\aaS5^V^^^ 
like pigeon-holoB, which, do not go (\mte AiNvcQW^> ^tlr.^-^^ 
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few, to allow free passage for the animals. Outside of the 
barrack is a plentiful supply of water and food^ sach as 
bones and useless offiJ. The int-erior of the walls is occupied 
by boards, lumber, and straw, — just such concealment as 
these animals are known to like, — and the whole is coYered 
with a movable wooden roof When it is judged proper to 
destroy them, the passages are stopped at the outside, the roof 
is lifted ofif, and the boards are taken out. The frightened 
animals run up the wall, when they strike against the pro- 
jecting flags, and fall back again. They then run into the 
small holes below ; but these are only just large enough to 
admit their bodies, whilst their tails remain sticking out, a 
secure prize for the men, who go in over the wall ; and by 
this unlucky appendage they suddenly drag them out^ and 
fling them to a posse of anxious dogs outside of the fortress, 
or into a tub of water, where they are soon destroyed. As 
there are not holes enough in the wall inside, the noise and 
uproar soon frighten another division of rats into the vacated 
openings, and these being treated in the same unceremonious 
manner, the whole garrison is thus speedily destroyed. As 
many as seven and eight hundred have been killed in a single 
clearing. 

A Fox in the LofL — Rats being fond of straw, they 
become very numerous in the lofts where this article is kept 
for singeing bacon, and they cut it into short pieces .with 
their teeth, which renders it useless for this purpose. A 
bacon merchant tried the effect of putting a pet fox into 
the loft to mount guard, and it was found that he killed 
such numbers of the rats, that four more were procured 
to garrison the place, instead of one. 

A Fox in the Bam, — A Scotch gentleman was very much 
pestered with a horde of rats about his premises. The 
bam and dairy suffered most alarmingly from their depreda- 
tions. Lately, however, he got a young fox, and shut it 
up in the barn for a few days; when the rats, disliking 
the stranger's coyipany, removed in a body, and pitched 
their camp in the dairy. Of course, the gentleman was 
equally anxious to start them from among his butter and 
cheese ; so he chained master Eeynard at the end of the 
building, when the rats took \i\\S, ftiA ^xo^gc^^ icom the 
place altogether. 
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The '' Farmer^s Magaadne " gives the following recipe for 
keeping vermin ont of ricks : — 

'' Take a pound of nitre, and a pound of alum, and dis- 
solve them together in half a gallon of spring water ; then 
get a bushel of bran, and put in one quart of the liquid, and 
mix them well together. When you build your ricks, every 
second course, take two handfuls of the mash, and throw it 
upon them till they come to the easing." An agricultundi 
gentleman states that he has found it so effectu^, that he 
never has a rick put up in any other manner. 

How to deairoy EcUs hy Suffocation, — ^Rats maybe destroyed 
in great numbers in bams, in the following manner. BefcMre 
the com is removed from the ground, get some common iron 
'chafing-dishes, and having placed each on a couple of bricks, 
£11 them with lighted charcoal ; then strew on a quantity of 
broken stick brimstone : this do as quickly as possible, and 
quit the bam while holding your breath ; if not> you may be 
suffocated also ; close fast the door, and leave the building 
shut for the next two da3rs. On re-entering the bam you 
will find numbers of rats lying dead round the chafing 
dishes. Some may die in their holes, and will cause a most 
offensive nuisance, if precautions be not taken to prevent it. 
This is easily done by stopping up all the holes with mortar. 
Perform this operation again the following harvest, just 
before storing, and you will no longer have reason to c<»n» 
plain of annoyances from rats. 

To keep Bats ovi of Bams, — ^A bed of shingle, or very 
coarse gravel, from six to ten inches deep, beneath the floors 
of aviaries, barns, or any places infested with rats, will 
effectually keep them out ; for they cannot, or will not, 
burrow in shingle. 

To keep Rats out of Wa/rehouseSi dsc, — The proprietors of 
the bonded corn-warehouses on the banks of the Thames, to 
keep out the rats, have the wooden flooring, and the under- ; 
parts of the doors, lined with sheet-iron ; and the foundations 
of the buildings are sometimes set in concrete mixed with 
broken glass. These are materials too hard for even the teeth 
of rats to deal with, and so the com is preserved. 

Rai catching in the Ga/mhia, — The author of " El<^\s^«ciM6» 
of Natural History," tells us, that m ^«cta. <3a\sis>Xjfc% ^t«^^ 
grow to an enormous size, and tlaat a^e \k»&\i^^'o^<>^^^ ^'^^ ^ 
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witness to their depredations, but a sufferer by them during 
her residence in tropical climates, and it was with diffionlty 
that she kept them from her sleeping apartments. A veasd 
in which she sailed could only be cleareid of them by cdi^^g 
it under water for a time. A rather novel way of hnntjng 
them was practised in the Gambia, where they used to make 
numerous nests in the fire-places and chimneys, which were 
erected against the damp, and not against the cold. Xhis 
lady says, that she was one day seated at work in her bed- 
room, and, hearing a slight noise, turned her head, and there 
was a great rat on the table close to her, apparently watching 
all her movements. She continued her employment for a 
few moments, so as not to alarm the gentleman ; then stole 
gently away, and shut the door after her. She called the 
servants, and in a few minutes a regular hunt was commenced. 
Two of the party, armed with sticks, turned the rats oat 
from their hiding-places ; and, as they invariably ran round 
the sides of the room, other servants were stationed at the 
corners, who squatted down with towels in their hands 
which they held open for the rats to rush into. They did, 
this in every instance, when their necks were immediately 
twisted, and they were thrown aside to be ready for another 
victim. In this manner, and in this one hunt, they suc- 
ceeded in capturing and destro3ring more than half a hundred 
rats. 



A FEW CONCLUDING HINTS. 

And now having, to the best of my powers, given you a 
most minute description of the nature, fecundity, and devas- 
tating powers of the rat, with the best means for its extirpa- 
tion, allow rae to conclude with a few words of friendly 
advice. 

In the first place, let us have no more grumblings and 
poverty-striken yams about bad harvests, high rents, low 
prices, and all such humdrum ; but let farmers buckle up 
their belts, and set to work with the enemy like English- 
men, in downright earnest, and then will they be able to 
take the full produce of their crops to market, and bring 
back the guineas in their pock^t^. To xsva Vfc matters little 
BB to whether farmera loecom^ t\i^Vt o^xi T^\r^»X/2i\K«»^ ot 
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employ a professional man at a reasonable salary. But I 
do wish to impress it most emphatically on the minds of 
their sons, that the rat is the greatest enemy they have. I 
say their greatest enemy, because in too many cases it blights 
their hopes and prosperity by gradually devouring their 
fathers* substance, and thereby keeping them in continual 
needy circumstances, and, in too many cases, entirely beg- 
garing him. Therefore, I say, let the sons take example, 
and never do another day's work, or see their sweethearts, 
till they have destroyed every rat upon the £etrm. I have 
laid down the plans, plain and simple, — ^it . now wants but 
the will ; and if their sweethearts be sensible girls, they 
will never grant them another favour or kiss till they have 
done their work of destruction right manfully, when, perhaps, 
they will pay them in full, both for yesterday and to-morrow. 
And now have the kindness to give Uncle James's 
best respects to your amiable wives and daughters, and tell 
them never to give you an hour's rest, night or day, till 
you have bestirred yourselves, and put an end to their 
privations, and, in too many cases, comparative poverty. 
Why should they be deprived of the little comforts of life, 
merely to feed a colony of hungry, destructive vermin ? 
!N'ay, more j pray, what right have you to keep these 
animals, not only to destroy your own properties, but for 
the destruction of your wives' and daughters' Poultry also ? 
Put an end to this state of things, and then will your wives 
and daughters be able also to go with merry hearts to 
market, and buy bf everything, even more than they want, 
out of the profits of their own poultry-yard. 
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PART III. 



SOME PROFITABLE HrSTS ON THE BREEDING, FEEDING, AlTD 
GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF POULTBT. 

Haying so far disposed of the destructive venmn of tbe 
fiurm, allow me to give the ladies a few friendly hints on the 
Management of the Poultry Yard ; and the first question to 
be asked is, Which is the most profitable to feirmfirs^ the 
feeding of cattle or of poultry 1 

Some time ago, a poultry breeder inserted an article in 
the public papers, stating that it takes five years to raise an 
ox for the market, and that he will undertake to feed the 
same weight of poultry for the market in three months, and 
at half the expense. That is to say, if the ox weighs half & 
ton, he will feed double that weight, namely a ton of 
poultry for the table, in three months, for the same expense 
as the ox has cost for victuals during the five years. The 
consequence would be, were they both to start fiBeding 
together, that at the end of five years, where the farmer 
would have made one pound profit, the poultry feeder would 
have made forty ; or, where the ^mer wouldlhave cleared 
five guineas, the poultry feeder would have cleared two 
hundred. Here it is clearly shown how much more 
profitable it is to breed poultry than cattle, if proper pains 
be taken. 

I am sorry to say that, in the great majority of cases, 

farmers' wives and daughters do not manage tbe poultry 

yard properly; that is to say, they do not manage the 

breeding as they ought to do. For instance, they seldom or 

never think of introducing new blood among them ; but 

let Others, mothers, siatexa, aiid brothers, grandchildren too, 

all live and breed togetlier aa Wi^y Xi^t^ \ ^\A ^ \3sia old cocks 

die away, their sons take tYieiv T^\aLce,wi^ w> >i)cis^ %^ Q\i\(t^!^\si^ 
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in, one generation after the other. The consequence is, they 
dwindle down in size and quantity, till at last their eggs are 
few and very small, and the hens themselves no bigger than 
chickens ought to be. Pray, are prize cattle, pigs, and 
sheep produced in this way 1 

The Bcmtam Cock, 

Some years since, at a roadside inn, in the neighbourhood 
of Oxford, I had an opportunity of witnessing the effect of 
this in and in breeding. The landlord had a handsome lot of 
fowls of the spangle Polish breed. Their size and beauty 
attracted my attention and admiration. I was in the habit of 
seeing them daily. Presently, however, some one made him a 
present of a bantam cock. He put it down in the yard 
with the other fowls, when a fight instantly took place, in 
which the bantam, after a hard struggle, proved the 
conqueror. The landlord was so pleased with the little 
fellow's courage, that he kept him, and killed the other. 
The result was, that in the space of four years, the whole 
stock was reduced to a race of mongrel-bred bantams, and 
very little bigger than partridges. Now there were two 
reasons for this. In the first place, no other cock was kept ; 
consequently the bantam was breeding with his own 
offspring down to the third generation. In the second 
place, when a fowl was wanted for the table, they always 
took the largest, and lefb the smallest for stock. 

Farmers' wives should do the very reverse of this ; they 
should always keep the finest birds for stock, and introduce 
two or three of the finest cook birds that friendship or 
money can purchase, keeping all the largest eggs for sitting ; 
by this means they will have a yard of poultry that will 
pay them handsomely for their trouble. Moreover, if 
farmers' wives in general would do the same thing, then 
could they exchange birds with each other, and the finer and 
more distant the male birds are from your own stock, the 
finer and more vigorous will be the chickens. 

Qualities necessary to make a good Foual fw tT^a "Fon^ro*- 

I must tell you that, for my o\m a«.^\si"B.cXK.oTi «5^^ 'J^'^ 
benem of farmers and their famii^ies, "L \i«LV^ ^^^^ -^«c^six 

T 2 
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experiments in the cross-breeding of fowls, and it may be 
some satisfaction to know tbe results of my experience. 

In the first place, let us clearly understand what are the 
qualities necessary to constitute a good fowl for the farm, 
because, in this case, they are not wanted for fancy, but for 
profit. Well then, to be profitable, they should be good 
foragers, good layers, good sitters, good mothers, and good 
large chickens for the table. These are the qualifications 
necessary to constitute a good profitable fowl for fanners', 
wives and daughters. 

Fancy Fowls. 

In the course of my experience I found none o^ the fancy 
fowls Neither Hamburgs, Polish, Malay, Spanish, or Game) 
possessing the number of points necessary for perfection ; and 
as for Cochin China, whether half-bred or whole bred, 
whatever you ^o, avoid them, for they are dear at a gift 
They may be just the thing for the Slave States of 
America, where each fowl can have a little black boy to wait 
upon it ; for unless the food be brought to the bird, or the 
bird be carried to the food, it will do without it, and will 
scarce deign to move, even when pinched by the fangs of 
hunger. It is a perfect drone in all its actions ; and when 
it crows, it is just about as musical as a donkey braying 
through a speaking-trumpet, or a cow-boy calling up the 
cattle with a cow's horn. They appear huge birds; bnfc 
when you lay hold of them they feel as if they were made of 
cork, and you have to grope about after the body, being 
nothing but skin, bone, and feathers. When they are killed 
and plucked, they are one of the sorriest spectacles imagina- 
ble. In this respect the Cochin fowl and the barn owl 
ought to go together ; for one looks quite as tempting as the 
other. All that ever came in my way looked as hollow, 
flat, and skinny as so many half-starved ducks, and had 
scarcely an ounce of eatable flesh upon them ; and even 
that was, comparatively speaking, as coarse and tough as 
Bufialo beef. The result is, that in no shape or form what- 
ever are they a fowl for t\\e iatm. T\i"e^ may do very well 
for gentlemen's lawns, "because i^ie^ nc^et %^\. ot \!i^55»k 
down the shrubs ) or for citizeTis oi lioxAoii,"^\^^ \.\sxsi ^\»^ 
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garret into a poultry-yard, and by this means sometimes 
get a new-laid egg for breakfast ; for it is a well-known fact 
that some of the finest specimens of these birds have been 
produced in this way ; that is to say, the fowls themselves 
have been hatched and reared in the garrets of London. 

Spcmish Dorking Fowls. 

You may now perhaps be anxious to know what kind of 
fowl I should choose for the good ladies of the farm ; and I 
tell you, before all fowls in the universe give me a breed 
between the Spanish and Dorking ! The cockerels make the 
most noble, handsome, dashing birds that can be desired, 
and as strong as lions ; while the pullets make most hand- 
some, full bodied, sprightly hens, looking more like small 
turkeys than barn-door fowls. For laying and breeding 
they are not to be equalled ; and for the table they may 
challenge anything that can be produced. They are both 
large and plump, delicate as a curd ; at the same time short- 
eating, juicy, sweet, and tender. In a word, I believe them 
to be the most delicate and delicious fowl, whether as pullet 
or capon, that can be placed upon a platter. 

I have had some of these birds that lay the entire year 
round, not stopping even to sit or moult ; but these of 
course were extreme cases. The May chickens would all 
lay at or before Christmas ; and some of the June birds 
have done the same. The hens would each lay from 120 to 
150 eggs in the year, regulated of course according to their 
sitting and moulting j and their eggs would average six to 
the pound, or, if you picked them, five would weigh a pound 
weight. But I must tell you, that there was as much credit 
due to Aunt Jane's manageinent as there was to the birds 
themselves ; for it does not signify one rush what the breed 
may be. If they are badly managed, there is no pleasure or 
profit attending them. I have known some silly people 
who, having a few pent-up fowls, strive to make them pro- 
fitable by what they called economizing the food ; that is to 
say, half starving them. Now, to say nothing of the crueltY^ 
just let such wiseacres take an egg in. Tfta»4, ^xi.^ \.^ Aas»\\Qr^ 
it is possible for a fowl to produce aucb. ai\«ct^^ «^:^CJf&\.'a.w^^^ ^ 
tijaij four or £ve timea a week, wlaen, Va ^i\le «sy.\£vfe ^«t:vQ ^^ 
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does not receive scarcely half the weight in food. Such 
persons may be wonderfully clever in building castles in the 
air ; but they cannot build either a house or pigsty without 
sufficient materials. Then some there are who seem to be- 
lieve that both pigs and poultry thrive best in the dirk 
Never was there a greater mistake ; for experience has 
taught me to know, that, to produce profitable or prize pigs 
and fowls, the points to be most scrupulously observed are, 
extreme cleanliness, proper food, and regular feeding, per* 
fectly dry situations, pure air, and plenty of pure water. 
"With these observances anything will thrive and do well ; 
but the instant you neglect them, that instant they begin to 
go wrong. So the truth is, that the real method of econo- 
mizing poultry, is to feed them well, but not to waste } and 
then wiU they not only repay you plentifully with fine ^g% 
but supply the table abundantly with fine fat chicken& 

Neglect and MumamagemefrU of Poultry 

Curiosity one day led me to go in quest of a weasel ; and 
after a fruitless hunt I called at a roadside house to take 
lunch, where I fell in with a neighbouring farmer, who was 
much taken with my dogs. I asked him if he could inform 
me where I was likely to find a weaseL " A wissel," he 
exclaimed, with a volley of oaths. " Why we're swarming wi' 
'em ; they're eating us up alive ! Now, do you know, sir, 
that with youDg-uns an' old-uns, they've eaten an' destroyed 
over 200 head of chicken this season in my place alone ! 
As to eggs, we can't get one, except what we find in the 
hedge rows ; an' now there's not a fowl will go near the 
house ; they roost in the trees, and elsewhere round about 
'Twas only last evening I set my chaps to stone 'em out j 
but, lor, it's no use ; they only fly right away, an' settle in 

other people's com. But I'll tell you what it is, sir, -" 

Here he heaped all the hard words which none but a drunken, 
foul-mouthed man could utter, upon the head of a poor little 
speckled hen, calling her everything but a lady, because she 
led the others astray. The result was, I went to see his 
farmstead, and there was nothing but a squalid recklessness 
in the appearance of everything around. The truth was, 

the man was a determined dY\xTiVL«c\, «sA ^\ ^jclsI s^^ent 

everything he could lay loia "Uauda o^ 
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When I arrived at the hen-house, I certainly never saw 
such a pestiferous den in my life. The thatch was a Ulack 
matted mass of rotten straw, half falling, and filled with rat- 
holes. On the inside there was nothing but the beams for 
the fowls to roost on, and open to the weather. These 
beams, of course, formed excellent foothold for the rats, on 
which to attack the fowls while sleeping. The dung had 
accumulated into heaps ; some of which were at least a yard 
high. Around them lay the remains of four or five fowls, . 
half- eaten, and* the remainder rotten, and one mass of mag- 
gots. The place was drilled like a colander with rat-holes. 
I asked the man to step in and see. ** Ko, hang it," said he; 
" no, I shall be smothered wi' fleas, mon ;" and he spoke the 
truth, for I was literally covered with them ; and altogether 
I certainly never saw such a desolate heap of contaminating 
filth in all my life. 

His wife and two fine young girls, his daughters, came 
forward with deep-seated grief stamped upon their counte- 
nances. I asked him, in a familiar manner, how he would 
like to roost there himself. His only reply was a loose 
drunken shrug of the shoulder. How then could he expect 
the fowls to like it ? I then asked him, why he allowed 
the dung to remain as it was. " Oh !" said he, "it makes 
excellent manure, mon, when well rotted." " But why not 
let it rot outside ?" " Uts dart un," said he, " I never give 
that a thought afore." " And what water have the fowls, 
pray ?" " Oh, they drink out o' th' pond," he replied. This 
pond was a thick, deadly-looking puddle, that received the 
drainage from the dimg-heap. I then inquired why he did 
not send for the rat-catcher, and have the place cleared of 
the vermin. Here his wife spoke, and told me that she did 
not know what had come to him ; but for the last two years 
he had taken to drinking, and was always at the ale-house ! 
That he had deprived her and her family of the benefits 
arising out of the poultry ; and that he sold every bird he 
could lay his hands on for mere drops of liquor. As for the 
rats, she said the place was swarming with them, because 
he refused to give the rat-catcher more than five shillings & 
day, instead of ten ; and the man would tio\i ^oma, ^^Nmossi* '■>^ 
was, that everything around thein. waa ^o\w^ ^ ^c^^c- ^^^ 
rauL Here the poor daughters b\n\«At\i«a ^lawe^N^'^'^^ 
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aprons, and tamed tHeir backs, while he roared out a volley 
of oaths against all the rat-catchers in the universe ; " an' if 
he had his will, he*d hang every man of 'em." His poor wife, 
with tears in her eyes, tried to reason with him kindly, and 
received nothing but hoarse bullying in return. " But, ray 
dear," said she, " the gentleman says they are rats." " I don't 
care for you or the gentleman either ; I say they're wissles. 
Who ever heard of rats killing hens and chickens 1 I sup^ 
pose you'll say next, that rats eat the eggs ! Wam't I bom 
an' bred a farmer ; an' think I don't know a rat from a 
wissle?" 

"Come, my friend," said I, "we'll put this matter to the 
test, and «ee who is right." I then pulled a ferret out of my 
pocket ; having brought with me the smallest I had, think- 
ing that if I fell in with a weasel, and it should take to ground, 
perhaps the ferret might unearth it. I bid them all stand 
back. Then placing my dogs at the most likely holes out- 
side, I went into the roost, and put down the ferret. It was 
not long before out dashed the rats. The dogs succeeded in 
killing some dozen or twenty ; but there being only two 
dogs, several of the rats made their escape, while others 
turned back into the holes. " There, sir," said I, " pray are 
those weasels or rats?" He was like the majority of 
ignorant, self-conceited men, who, if the fact be placed 
before their eyes, will not acknowledge it, but turn the 
subject. "Ah, well," he said, "it don't much signify^ they 
bring so many French eggs to market now, that poultry 
wam't worth keeping." Then clenching his fist, " 111 tell yon 
what 'tis, sir, the French can always undersell us !" " And 
well they may," I replied, "if the British farmers neglect 
their poultry as you do. And now, sir, let me tell you, that 
indolent men are always glad to cling to any excuse to cover 
their laziness. But, on the other hand, sir, I am satisfied, 
by practical experience, that if the farmers of Great Britain 
will only allow their good wives and daughters their just 
rights, namely, the profits of the poultry-yard, they will, by 
proper attention to breeding and general good management, 
produce both eggs and poultry that for size, price, and 
quality may bid defiance to any ^iXidev^TY thing that can be 
imported, either from France ot oa^ oVJiiec ^sovoita:^!* 
''That, sip," said tbe wife, " la cetVaa^u \ans*.N3raft\ Vst:^\tfBi 
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Le allowed me to manage the poultry I always found plenty 
of customers for everything I took to the market ; and Tixt 
sure there were as many foreign eggs brought over then as 
there are now. But the truth is, sir, he never pays the 
least attention to it, except to catch what he can, then 
take it down to the Bose and Crown, and there sell it for 
what it will fetch. You see, sir, there is not a turkey, duck, 
or goose about the place ; and as for the few poor fowls, 
he has not given them a handful of grain for months !" " I 
knows that," he grunted out, " and why should I ? They 
won't fetch nothin' — so let 'era grub for themselves ; and if 
they won't, let 'em die." With this he turned on his heel, 
and staggered off to the ale-house. 

It is needless to say anything more about this man's pot- 
house observations ; but suffice it to say, that after replacing 
the ferret in my pocket, and giving the poor wife and 
daughters some wholesome advice, I went my way, and felt 
perfectly satisfied, from what I had heard and seen, that 
that was not the way to manage poultry. 

However, I must tell you that I met the good woman 
about three years afterwards, and she told me she was a widow; 
that about a week after I was there, her husband, in coming 
home from the Eose and Crown late at night, tumbled into 
a ditch, and being stunned in the fall, was drowned in a foot 
and a half of water. " But, sir," she said, " it is indeed an 
ill wind that blows no good. Her friends and neighbours 
rallied round her ; and now there was not a happier family 
in England. Everything prospered with them, and she had 
the finest and most profitable stock of poultry of any one in 
the country, and could sell ten times more if she had them* 
But oh, sir, we shall never be able to repay you for your 
kindness in showing us how to make phosphorus pills, and 
the advice you also gave us in poultry-keeping. Uncle 
James is ever in our mouth, for if any fowl goes wrong, or a 
rat makes its appearance, the cry directly is, what will 
Uncle James say, if he comes and sees it ? The truth is, sir, 
we are never without the pills ; I make a quantity, and 
keep them by me in close- covered jars, and as one lot is used 
I make another ; and so we keep th© "vetmYa. -vssjAsb^. "^^ 
sons and daughters have each a BweetVveatt, ««^^ ^^"^ -KisSi"^ 
it a pastdme, now and then, to go c2^ ov«^ ^^ ^ax^ox^ «5v 
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drop some into every hole they can find; nor do they ever go 
to work without taking some in a bottle with a spoon; 
but should they happen to forget, they'll sing out firom the 
other end of the field for Uncle James's pills, for that is the 
name they have given them. And now, sir, I do not think 
there is such a thing as a rat or a mouse upon the whole 
£Ba*m ; and as for cats, the instant one comes about the place 
my sons shoot it. The consequence is, sir, that we seldom or 
never lose a chicken, or, indeed, anything else ; and thus are , 
we enabled to live both comfortably and happily." 

Atmt Janets Management of Poultry, 

Aunt Jane had a splendid stock of Spanish Dorking fowls ; 
but they were more for quality than quantity. In h^ 
management of them she always scrupulously observed four 
cardinal points, namely, extreme cleanliness ; proper food, 
according to the season, and regular feeding ; pure air ; and 
plenty of pure water. 

Her hen-house was made of wood, with a boarded flooring 
and a tile roof. There were openings in the tiles, but so 
constructed as to keep out the rain. There were four trap- 
doors, one on each side of the house, four feet square; that is 
to say, four feet from comer to comer, which could be 
opened and shut at pleasure by pulley-ropes inside. These 
she regulated according to the weather ; thus could she have 
a thorough current of air through the place, for any time she 
pleased. In summer she would leave one open all night, 
because it was beyond the reach of foxes, and in winter she 
kept them perfectly close and air-tight. On one side of the 
house she had a shed, in which there was a cart-load of old 
mortar and rubbish, taken from the pulling down of an old 
house, and beaten fine. In this the fowls would scratch and 
roll for the hour together, to work the du::t in among their 
feathers. It is the finest thing known, to ci<:anse the bodies 
of birds from all kinds of vermin. In the nest holes she 
had sliding boxes, for the convenience of changing and lime- 
washing. The perches were very thick and round, and so 
arranged that the roosting fowls could not soil each other. 
She always did the work. \iCiTrafc\£, ox «ac^ \\» ^cnit^% "and 
then/' to use he.: own words, " ^<b Vn«^ '\\» ^^toa ^ssia ^^»- 
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peily," and if done regularly, there was but little to do ; 
but if she trusted it to any one else, then the fowls might 
do it themselves. She had the house cleaned out every 
morning ; and in hot weather she changed the nests once a 
week, using but little straw ; that is to say, she changed so 
many each morning, and all the clearings out were taken 
directly to the dung-heap. She never allowed her brooding 
hens to sit in the hen-house ; but, not having an orchard, 
she had a shed built in the garden purposely for them, and 
properly partitioned ofi^ so that the fowls could not see each 
other ; and thereby they were kept from fighting. As soon 
as a hen brought forth her chickens, the old nest was bumt^ 
the box lime washed, and a new nest put in. By these 
means she always kept the vermin under, which otherwise, 
she says, not only drive hens to lay astray, but cause 
sitting hens to spoil their egga^ by jarring and shaking them, 
through wriggling and twisting about on the nest, while 
searching after the tormenting fleas. 

Her coops were like large boxes, made of stout inch flr, two 
feet six inches square, and two feet high. The back and front 
opened up, so that they could be propped up or thrown back 
on the top. Both sides were wired in with strong iron 
wire, set wide apart, with the centre ones loose, so as to 
slide up and down, to put the hen in, or let her out. These 
coops I considered an excellent contrivance, because in cold, 
tempestuous weather, she could shut down one flap ; so that 
it stood with its back to the wind ; and these flaps also 
sheltered them from both sun and rain, while the wooden 
bottom not only prevented the hen from scratching, but 
formed a nice dry spot for the chickens to clutch on. Nor 
was this all ; for when evening came, and the hens had 
gathered their chickens under their wings. Aunt Jane 
would fasten down the flaps for the night ; and then they 
were safe, not only from the weather, but from the attacks 
of vermin also. 

I must tell you, that on one occasion, some Ave years ago, 
she had a narrow escape with all her brood-chickens. She 
conti-acted with a rat-catcher, for ten shillings a month, to 
keep her free from vermin; and, thougjv laa ^^\3^a»"«<s^«- 
most hithfalljr, still, one night ia apxm^, ^ \>cA^ ^^'^ ^^^T 
toiyr mts came and attacked lier ixearooo^ ^Qr« ^^^^'^^ssi 
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the stout inch fir was too tough a job, or whether 
they were disturbed, she cannot say ; but they left their 
teeth-marks in every one of the coops, and she believed 
that the reason they did not attack the hen-roost ins, 
because her faithful dog had his kennel close to the hen- 
house door, for the purpose of keeping away both foxes and 
thieves of every other denomination. In the morning die 
sent for the rat-catcher, and when he came he found the 
rats had taken up their temporary abode in the faggot- 
stack, where it was believed the dog had driven them, as 
several were found dead about the place. The men and 
neighbours were summoned to form an outer ring ; and to 
remove the stack was a matter of short work. Su£B.ce it to 
say that, with the aid of dogs and sticks, not a rat escaped, 
though they amounted to hundreds. However, to secure 
the chickens for the future, she had the outsides of all her 
coops bound with tin, eight inches deep from the ground. 

Aunt Jane always fed her poultiy after she had had her 
breakfast, when most of them had returned from clearing the 
hedges and grounds of all the worms, snails, slugs, grubs^ 
and insects that came in their way, by which they not only 
rendered the farm most essential service, but supplied them- 
selves with animal food — a matter of the utmost importance 
for good laying and general good health. The rest soon 
came at the well-known sound of her silver whistle, and 
then she gave them some barley, or the refuse from thrash- 
ing ; the same again in the afternoon, before going to roost. 
As for the brood-hens, she always opened up the coops, and 
supplied the chickens with food and water as soon as she 
arose. After dinner, she would amuse herself by setting- 
them running, like little race-horses, after pieces of fresh 
meat, cut very smalL Then, again, I have often seen her, 
with spade in hand, turning up the loose mould for worms, 
and her swarming family scrambling around her. But, as 
they became big fellows, and began to scratch, and were too 
unruly for the garden, they were taken to the hen-house, 
where they soon began to roost, and take their chance among 
the rest. 

This was her method of feeding poultry during the spring 
and summer months ; lout in^iVve «Axi\wxixi,'^V«tL VJ>afc^\\.^«jid 
iaaect tribes became ecaxce, and t^i^s ^o^^a^«t^^al^^ ts^^^^ 
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they required a more sabstantial and nourishiDg food than 
mere grain, to enable them to go through the moult vigo- 
rously, and this could only be done by giving them a little 
animal food. 

Id addition to the refuse of the kitchen, Aunt Jane used 
to contract with a butcher in the neighbouring town, to 
supply her twice or three times a week with a certain 
amount of ofial from the slaughter-house. It did not 
signify what it was, so long as it was animal substance, 
and healthy and sweet ; for fowls are perfectly carni- 
vorous, and will eat the flesh of anything, from a horse 
to a mouse. ITot that I recommend horse-flesh, though 
I have seen people, both in London and the suburbs, 
feed their fowls with the flesh they had bought of dog's- 
meat men, out of their barrows. Aunt Jane did not 
do that, but fed them with livers, lights, clean-washed 
paunches, fat guts, or indeed any pieces the butcher might 
send, after slaughtering oxen, sheep, or pigs. The whole was 
boiled till perfectly tender, then cut up into small pieces, 
and placed with the liquor in wide dishes ; and when suffi- 
ciently cool it was laid down for the fowls. This she did 
every other morning. At other meals she fed them with 
grain. They devoured the meat, and sucked the warm 
liquor with the utmost relish ; not drinking it as they do 
water, but kept their beaks in, and sucked as long as they 
could hold their breath, and then at it again, till they had 
had their All. This system she continued through the 
autumn. 

In the depth of winter she always gave them two warm 
meals a day. She had the same quantity of meat each 
week ; and, instead of giving them a full meal of it every 
other day, she divided it, and gave them half each day. 
That is to say, she had half the meat boiled tender, and 
after taking it out, and cutting it up small, she took one 
half of the cut meat, and mixed it with equal portions of 
barley-meal, sharps, and boiled potatoes, sufficient for one 
meal ; then poured on some of the boiling liquor, till it 
became a thick pudding; and when sufficiently cool she 
would let them have it for supper. In tha vs^stckev!^ *"^^ 
other half of the meat was made to"\>OT\\ >i>Dk«tL\ssjc»A^^*^>isiBw 
bsuiey-meaJ, potatoes, and sharps, as \>eiox^, «si.^^ik^^ 'essc^^ 
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them for breakfitst. By this method they had only a small 
portion of animal substance each meaL But when the 
snow was on the ground, or in hard fi'osty weather, she had 
the food taken to them in the hen-house ; so that they could 
please themselves as to when they would come out. By this 
sort of attention and treatment she was amply rewarded ; 
for the February, March, April, ftnd May, and even some 
of the June chickens, would lay at and before Christmas. 
Thus was she supplied plentifdlly with fine new-laid eggs 
nearly all the year round ; and besides that, she had plenty 
of fine fat capons for the table. 

Should a fowl, at any time, become ill, it was instantly 
removed, to prevent mischief spreading among the others; 
still that was a#matter of very rare occurrence. Bat Aunt 
alwajB maintained that pure air and cleanliness were quite 
as necessary as good food, for the preservation of health 
Besides peiiect ventilation, she considered it was also neces- 
sary to lime-wash the boxes, and change the nest. But, ^' to 
nuJ^e assurance doubly sure," she, every Monday morning, 
during the hot weather, had the fioor of the hen-house 
strewed with unslacked lime, powdered fine, and then watered 
from a watering-pot ; and after letting it stand for a time till 
settled, it was swept clean out, and the place mopped diy. 
This process annihilated the fieas, and did much to purify 
the place from anything like disease. As to the water they 
had to drink, that was always kept in the shade, and sup- 
plied fresh every morning in clean earthen dishes. 

Now, I have told you Aunt Jane's methods of 
managing poultry; and though she was most scrupulous in 
the observance of every rule, still she was equally so with 
the dairy, and her domestic duties. She superintended 
everything herself, and was never confused, or in a hurry, 
because she had a time for everything, and everything was 
done in its time. This always kept her placid and happy. 
Nor had Uncle any cause of complaint, since his buttoous, 
shirts, and stockings were ever ready and in good order ! 

Breeding of Spamsh Dorkings, 

Having seen both the wron^ «k?[id the rlgjit methods of 
managing poultry, let us set to N?oT\Lto Oc^tKm.^i>ci.^%xue:^«^d 
most profitable breed we canU«»^ •, liwxi^T^ ^^wok^ Tya- 
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kings. Pure-bred Spanish fowls will not serve yonr purpose, 
for three reasons : first, they are not good foragers ; second, 
they are the worst of sitters ; and third, they are yery hard 
moulters ; but for laying, they far outstrip all other fowla, 
and their flesh is very sweet, delicate, and tender eating. 
So by crossing them with the Dorking, you overcome all their 
bad qualities, and retain their good ones, and thereby obtain 
a fowl possessing a greater number of valuable properties 
than any other fowl that is bred. 

The first thing to be done, is to provide a suitable place 
for them. If you have not a place where you can turn them 
out without other fowls getting at them, you must build a 
small place, and lath it in securely, to prevent all mish^>s 
whatever. Buy your hens in the antumn ; then, by keeping 
them through the winter, after Aunt Jane's manner, they 
will have fiill bodies and sound constitutions for laying. 
But clearly understand me ; if the hens you buy are laying, 
or about to lay, their eggs will be of no use to you that 
season, because it is a hundred to one but they are all con- 
taminated : so you must take care of them, and pen them 
up directly after the moult, for the next spring. 

In the next place, get six of^ the laigest and finest Dorking 
hens you possibly can. Those coming in two year-old are 
the best ; but if you cannot get that number to suit you^ 
choose those you like, and make up the number with the 
finest maiden pullets. Or, if you please, have them all 
maiden pullets, if they are of superior size and quality; but 
those coming in two year-old are the best for the coming 
spring, because they have arrived at maturity, and produce 
finer chickens. I must also tell you that I have raised some 
most noble birds from three year-old hens. However, in 
this case, buy with a liberal haiid. If you do not, you will 
find it penny wise and pound foolish work. I knew a person 
of this kind, who studied what he called economy in the 
matter, and was going to carry all before him, with Spanish 
Dorkings ; he gave half-a-crown a-piece for six flimsy- 
looking little hens, and because they had five toes each, he 
set it down for certain they must be thorough-bred Dork- 
ings. But, for the purpose he wanted th«ci, "^^"^ ^^s«i ^<2^ 
worth twopence a dozen. You. laua^. ^x^VkOs. ^N»«t *^iafo 
largest, smartest, plump-bodied sbM-\oo\aai^ V^\is» ^^ ^^^^sJ^ 
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yoTi can find, and then talk about the price. Bat g^ve 
what yon may, within reason, they will amply repay yoo 
by the noble race of chickens they will raise around you 
farmstead. 

With respect to the choice of a Spanish cock, there needi 
no hurry, since any time before Christmas will do. Bat I 
must warn you against those small pigmy Spaniards thai 
many little ^nciers possess, and over which they are vezj 
conceited, because they have white &ces. They will tell 
you that the twenty-fourth or twenty-fifth great grand- 
cither of these birds cost three, four, or five guineas. All 
this may be yery true, and the grand£Either may haye been « 
yery fine bird. But what haye they done 1 They haye bred 
them in and in with each other for so many generations, 
that, comparatiyely speakings they haye dwindled down to 
mere cock-sparrows. And as to their haying white fsLoes, 
what is that to you ) you are not looking after faces ; thej 
may be all white, half white, or all red, for what you caxe. 
What you want is, a fine, dashing, large-bodied, thorough 
bred, two-year-old Spanish cock; you care nothing about 
the colour either of his face or feather. You want him for 
size and breed, and not for fancy. Such birds may some- I 
times be met with in the markets ; biit at all times they ' 
want a round price for them, if they be not old and worn 
out. In that, of course, you exercise your judgment. 

Still there are many gentlemen who take great delight in 
breeding Spanish fowls for fancy ; and others again who 
take equal delight in breeding Dorkings. Such gentlemen 
spare no expense in procuring the finest specimens that 
either friendship or money can command. I have heard of 
thirty guineas being given for a brace of Dorking pullets ; 
and also a higher price for a celebrated Spanish cock, because 
he was up to the full mark of the fancy. 

These gentlemen, in the course of breeding, have many 
birds, both cocks and hens, that do not come up to the 
standard of the fancy, and are consequently cleared out from 
the stock. Now these are just the very birds for you, and 
will suit your purpose as well as the finest birds in the roost. 
It is only breed and size you want ; and I am satisfied that 
these gentlemen, knowing t\ie y^yi^o^^ isst ^\v\Oa.«aOa.\i\sda 
«r© wanted will feel a patnotic de^i^^ Vxx. \..tT\R&JC\^^ "Oftaa 
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^ native land by placing these outcast chickens within reach, 
^ and thereby, not only increasing the prosperity of British 
il; farmers, but promoting national independence, and augment- 
ing the domestic resources of the country, 
-a This subject merits the most serious consideration of the 
A landed gentry of England ; for, by furnishing facilities for 
F I their tenantry in obtaining such a valuable acquisition to 
'm their farm stock, they wiU not only assist them to clear 
L : their way in ungenial and less favourable seasons, but con- 
■ tribute much to that good feeling that should always exist 
« between landlord and tenant, and thus ensure the happiness 
and domestic comforts of farmsteads in general 

Before entering into my intended calculations, as to 
the profits arising from Spanish Dorkings, I shall 1;ake 
the opportunity of noticing an extraordinarily prolific hen, 
belonging to a gentleman in Somersetshire. In 1852 
she was seven years old; and in six years laid the fol- 
lowing number of eggs : — In the first year, 142 ; in the 
second, 200 ; in the third, 160 ; in the fourth, 144 ; in the 
fifth, 134 ; and in the sixth, 147 ; thus making, altogether, 
927 eggs from this single fowL But this is perhaps an 
extraordinary case, and cannot be any certain criterion as 
a rule. 

Let us now consider which is the most profitable to 
farmers, keeping rats or Spanish Dorkings. 

In the first place, we shall set down a rat to eat and waste 
only a wine-glassful, or half a gill, of wheat in twenty-four 
hours j and let us suppose that wheat is at the rate of sixty 
shillings per quarter. That would be a pint among eight, or 
a quart among sixteen rats per day I Now that quart of 
wheat, at the rate of sixty shillings per quarter, would cost 
over twopence threefarthings. 

In the second place, let us remember, that you do 
not feed your fowls with corn at sixty shillings per quar- 
ter, but with the refuse from thrashing. However, let us 
suppose you feed them with good sound barley at forty 
shillings per quarter ; then, for twopence three farthings 
you could give sixteen fowls about three pints of good baxWj 
per day. Now if sixteen fowls "had deiVy \Xix^^ ^xci^^ ^*^^ 
good harley, besidea what they wou\d y^c!^ w^ \^oxsJ^ ^^ 
farm, do you not think they would do Nve\\% A.'Cl ^ h^cj^^ ^ 
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your fowls get half that ? If they do, they get more food 
than farm fowls in general. 

In the third place, 125 rats, allowing only three glasses 
for Waste, eat a 'peck of com per day, and thereby cost you 
at the rate of £34 4«. 4^^ per year. Bear in mind also, 
that they yield you nothing in return, except a host of 
their young to keep. So we find that, by keeping 125 rats, your 
£34 4^. i^d. is infinitely worse than if thrown behind the 
fire, because in that case you would know the end of the 
loss ; but as it is, you can form no idea whatever as to the 
end of the losses by rats, except by their extirpation. 

Now let us suppose you have destroyed all the rats, and 
have 125 Spanish Dorkings in their place ; then let us see 
wha^ the difference would be. In the first place, let us set them 
down to lay only 120 eggs each in the year. That will be at the 
rate of four eggs per week, for seven calendar months : thereby 
leaving five calendar months, or twenty-two weeks for sitting, 
moulting, and so on. Now this is fourteen eggs less than the 
hen above mentioned laid in her worst year, and eighty eggs 
less than her best year. However, to keep the matter 
within the mark, let us set them down to lay 120 eggs each 
in the year. In the second place, what shall we sell 
these Spanish Dorking eggs at ? Here I must tell you 
that a French-egg merchant of London, after weighing 
Aunt Jane's eggs against his own, bought a number 
to sit under his fowls, to raise eggs for his own eating. 
This was in the middle of May, and he was then selling his 
largest foreign eggs at twelve a shilling ; but if you picked 
them, he would not let you have more than ten for the 
shilling. He sold them at all prices, according to the size ; 
and as to the small stale ones, you could have them from 
twenty to twenty-four for the shilling ; but they were only 
the size of bantams' eggs; nor would he change them if 
rotten. 

French and English Eggs, 

Here, I must ask you this simple question — If steam 

can bring foreign eggs and poultry from abroad to London, 

And then from London convey \Sve\a. V5 x^toad to nearly 

every town in tlie provmce^, "^t«^ cajM^oV %\a».\c^ ^5«v!cq««^ 

Britiah eggs and poultry &om aW ^x^-^ Q>^ ^'^ ^MaJyrj Na 
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the London markets 1 Yes ; and what is» more, you have 
this advantage over the foreigners, — all your eggs can 
be new-laid ; for no matter in what part of the country 
they may be, your fowls may lay their eggs this morning, 
and to-morrow morning the Lord Mayor of London may 
eat them ! Or the Prime Minister of England and his poli- 
tical friends may regale themselves with British new-laid 
eggs, and such as the wide world cannot surpass for size 
and quality ! What is still more, I am happy to believe 
that there are but few English ladies or gentlemen who will 
allow either foreign eggs or poultry to come to their tables, 
if they know it. Nor would the middle or industrial classes 
partake of them, if they could obtain English produce as 
cheap. Here, then, the great question rests, that you can 
sell an infinitely superior article as cheap, and a great deal 
cheaper than the foreigners, if you breed and feed your 
poultry as did Aunt Jane. Beyond what I have told you 
there is no secret in the matter ; and what Aunt Jane did 
you can do, if you have the same determination and jperse- 
verance. The end of that determination and perseverance 
will be, that the foreign produce will find its way into their 
own markets, to the benefit of their own population, while 
the millions of British money which now leave our shores 
to enrich a few speculative individuals, will come into the 
hands and pockets of British farmers and their families. 

In speaking of London, I merely speak of it as being the 
great emporium of consumption. Still, what applies to the 
meti*opolis, in this instance, may equally apply to other places 
and ports in England, according to their size, station, and 
commerce. But are you aware, my friends, that in despite 
of all the foreign eggs imported, the hotel keepers, butter- 
men, and greengrocers of London often contract with fowl 
keepers to give them twopence, and twopence halfpenny 
each, the year round, for new-laid eggs, and then make a 
handsome profit out of them ? As for hotel keepers, many 
of them enter new-laid eggs in their customers' bills at six- 
pence each. However, I shall not talk of eggs at sixpence 
each, but of French eggs at sixpence a pound. 

Here is a matter to which the aUen^AOTi oS. i^rssvs^ «cA-^ 
the public in general has never been pxo^iwV^ ^vc^^^^^S ^*^ 
that is, the consideration of the weig\it oi e^^^a^^^^^ 

u 2 
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number. Many persons innocently believe, wben tbey see 
a large number of French eggs for a shilling, that the eggs are 
very cheap ; but that is not a just criterion, as the following 
will clearly prove. When an egg-merchant sorts out a chest 
of French eggs, he knows by practice which basket an egg 
belongs to, the instant he takes it in hand. Each egg is 
sorted out according to its size, and when sorted it matters 
not which basket you choose from ; for if you weigh a 
shilling's worth out of each, separately, you will find eadi 
shilling's worth, as near as may be, the same weight ; that is 
to say, that those at twelve, fourteen, and sixteen a shilliog, 
are as heavy as those at eighteen or twenty a shilling. Of 
course eggs are not like cheese or butter, where you can cut 
off an ounce or so, or stick half an ounce on, to make them 
exact weight. But take French eggs on the average, and 
you will find them all selling at a trifle over idxpence a 
pound, or two pounds for a shilling. I have frequently 
weighed them myself, and have also had them weighed at 
various times in various shops ; bat I have always found 
them varying fi:om sixpence to sixpence halfpenny a pound. 
This is a matter any one can prove for himself 

Thus we find that stale foreign eggs are sold at sixpence a 
pound, or two pounds for a shilling. Now what can British 1 
farmers sell their new-laid eggs at ? Can they sell them at 
sixpence per pound ) But bear in mind that this is the 
price in the full laying season, not in the fall of the year, or 
in the winter. At those periods, foreign eggs fetch some- 
where about ninepence per pound ; and as for English new- 
laid ones, they will fetch their weight in copper. Still, to 
calculate with certainty, let us not reckon these extra 
profits, but lump all your eggs together at one price ; and 
let that price be the lowest that foreign eggs are retailed at, 
namely, sixpence per pound. Let us also divide your eggs 
into two sizes, namely, six to the pound, and eight to the 
pound. That would average seven to the pound. But to 
make the matter easily understood, let us set them down 
at twelve and sixteen for the shilling. 

Now can you sell your new-laid eggs at sixpence per 
ponndf or two pounds ior a ^il^Xwv^^ ^^tW^a you have 
never given the matter «k c«\cv3i\a\AQSi *j >i?si«^^W^ \ ^"^ ^- 
calate it for you. 
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In the first place, let us calculate the cost and profit of one 
hen ; then we can multiply by any number we please. 

In the second place, we will set down a hen to cost no 
more keeping than a rat ; that is, supposing a rat to eat and 
waste no more than a wine-glassful, or two ounces of com per 
day, and valuing the com at sixty shillings per quarter. 
Then that cost would allow the hen to have a gkfiteful and a 
half, or three ounces of barley per day, at forty shillings per 
quarter. But this of course is quite independent of what 
she might forage out and pick up for herself. 

In the third place, we cannot pretend to calculate to a 
fraction ; still a wine-glassful and a half per day for twelve 
months would amount to one bushel, four pints, and three 
glassfuls. But considering the amount and cheapness of the 
soft food necessary during the moult and winter months, it 
would bring the cost considerably under the bushel. How- 
ever, let us set it down at a bushel of barley per year ; and 
then, barley being at the rate of forty shillmgs per quarter, 
it would leave ^ye shillings for the bushel. 

In the fourth place, let us say nothing about the chickens 
the hen would have ; but set her down to lay at the rate of 
four eggs per week for seven calendar months, or thirty 
weeks out of the fifty-two ; and they would amount to 120. 
That would be exactly one halfpenny each ; or, averaging 
them at seven to the pound, they would weigh seventeen 
pounds, and one egg over; thus costing you threepence 
halfpenny per pound, or a shilling for four-and-twenty 
eggs. 

Thus I have been calculating that you buy their food at 
the market, and pay at the rate of forty shillings per quar- 
ter for it. But you, gentlemen, growing your own barley, 
of course have it at prime cost. Now does barley cost you 
forty shillings per quarter, growing ? Or rather, when rent, 
tithes, taxes, tillage, seed, and wages are paid, does it cost 
you twenty shillings ? I think not ; but let us set it down 
at twenty shillings per .quarter ! and then, gentlemen, pray 
what becomes of the tail-ends after winnowing the corn ? 
that, I believe, always falls to the fowls' share. Howe^^t^ 
to make the matter plain, let ua take WT\e^>\a!\-^'^^^>"«s!Mi^^ 
potatoes, sharps, and butcher's offa\, aa^YviTo:^ >j\!L«ai. ^^"^^^ 
ther at twenty shillings per quaxler, aad \>aaxL^o\st fe'iS^ ^ 
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stand you at one farthing each, or a penny tlireefarthings 
per pound ; that is, at the rate of about three pounds and a 
half for sixpence, or eight-and-forty eggs for a shilling. 

All these calculations tend to demonstrate the cost and 
profit of a hen to those &rmers who have no rats. But to 
the £5urmer who has always been in the habit of keeping a 
raty and who is determined to do away with it, and keep a 
good hen in its place, the hen is infinitely more than all 
profit. I say more than all profit, because ahe not only lives 
well upon what the rat is accustomed to waste, but clears tbe 
farm of grubs, worms, slugs, insects, kc Besides that, sbe 
does not give him a fkmily of hungry young rats to keep. 

Still, to make the matter of cost and profit more clear, let 
us set down her food at five shillings. Then set down the 
eggs at sixpence per pound ; and who would not sooner give 
sixpence a pound for English new-laid eggs, than the same 
price for foreign stale ones ? We next calculate the hen 
to lay 120 eggs, which, at seven to the pound, weighs 
seventeen pounds, and one egg over. Now seventeen 
pounds of eggs, at sixpence per pound, amounts to 8s. 6d ; 
and if we value the hen herself at only two shillings, then 
the hen and eggs produce 10s. 6d. Now let us deduct 
five shillings for the bushel of barley, &c. ; and then does it 
leave just 58, 6d, or 110 per cent, profit. But to farmers 
who grow their own food, and who of course have it at 
prime cost, the expense of a hen will be only 28. 6c?., which 
will leave 8*., or 320 per cent, profit. But to those farmers 
who have bestirred themselves, and now keep a host of 
fowls instead of rats, they are all profit together. 

Thus the difierence between keeping 125 rats, and 125 
Spanish Dorkings, will be, that according to the wine-glass 
standard the rats will cost him at the rate of £34 4^. 4:^d. 
per year ; whereas the fowls, in the same period, will bring 
into his pocket £50. 

And now let me show you the difference it would 
make to each, if you did away with your rats, and kept 
Spanish Dorkings in their stead. 

In the first place, let him who estimates his rats at 250, 
do away with them, and keep the same number of Spanish 
Dorking hens ; then, instead of loss, he will realize over 
£100 clear profit in the year. 
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In the second place, let him who sets dQwn his rats at 
500, bestir himself, and keep 500 of these hens instead, and 
he will find himself a yearly gainer of about £200 clear 
money. 

In the third place, let those who estimate their rats at 
750 in number, follow the same example, and they will find 
the yearly profits of their hen-roost to exceed X300. 

And lastly, to those who estimate their rats at a thou- 
sand, the difference will be, that by the rats they lose a vast 
amount of money, and by the fowls they will clear about 
X400 yearly. 

Embryo Egga. 

In concluding my remarks on the breeding, feeding, and 
value of poultry (all of which are the result of practical 
experience), allow me to say a few words to the querulous. 
I have been reminded that rats do not increase by figures, 
but by the amount of food afibrded them ; and also that 
fowls do not lay or increase by arithmetical rule. I can 
assure my friends, that I not only clearly appreciate the 
wisdom of this opinion, but assure them that I am perfectly 
aware that neither herbivorous, granivorous, or carnivorous 
animals can either increase or live without food ; also that 
in a domesticated state their increase is in a great measure 
regulated by the amount of seasonable nutrition that we 
afiord them. Still, for rats, there is this to be said, they do not 
either ask our leave, or wait our permission, but help them- 
selves j and when our supply runs short they pay their 
addresses to some one else. Thus are they always well sup- 
plied with the best of food, and, in the usual course of 
nature, increase and multiply at pleasure. But as to fowls, 
they cannot gnaw or work their way into ricks, bams, and 
granaries, like rats ; consequently they are mainly dependant 
upon us for assistance. I am also satisfied that an egg is 
not the result of chance or accident ; but that a certain 
number of embryo eggs are formed in the pullet before the 
pullet is hatched, or rather with her first formation in the 
shell ; and that no after circumstanoe^ "SR\i'aX»'e^«i: <i»2e^ V'scts^^ 
new embryo eggs. That the maitxmfc^ oi >2toL'ei'e»^ \y&5s>i<i^3^'^ 
eggs 23 regulated entirely by the amoMJiYi oi 7M\\?c^v3^^^"^ 
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larly afforded the pullet for its gradual growth and comple- 
tion. Hence it is that myriads of fowls live and die with- 
out laying half the complement of eggs that nature has 
implanted within them, because they have not had food 
enough to bring them to perfection ; thus proving thereby, 
that the great economy of fowl-keeping consists in feeding 
them well and regularly, and then a hen may lay her full 
complement of eggs in about three seasons ; but if irregu- 
larly and indifferently fed, she cannot possibly complete 
her allotted task. Here, then, is *the real cause of com- 
plaint with many who keep fowls, and declare them unpro- 
fitable. They give them just enough of food to keep them 
alive, and to keep them from laying ; and thereby the food 
is of course all wasted. Now if this be not a penny-wise 
and pound-foolish philosophy, it is at least what the good 
people of Yorkshire would call, " Spoiling a pig for a ha'poth 
of tar." 

The Incubator, or Egg-hoUching Machine, 

In my humble opinion this machine is a most valuable 
invention, both for farmers and poultry breeders in general, 
because there is no chance of addled eggs ; since every perfect 
egg will surely come to maturity, and there is warm 
and dry accommodation for the young chickens till they 
are fit to be taken away. Neither are there any chances of 
the eggs being broken or spoiled from the fractious disposition 
of the hen, or by her deserting them, or quarrelling and fight- 
ing. Indeed the machine surpasses hen-hatching altogether, 
both for the quantity and quality of the chickens it produces. 
Then, again, there is this advantage, you will not want your 
hens to sit ; consequently, when they begin to cluck, just 
douse them in a bucket of water, and in two or three weeks 
they will come on again to lay ; thereby saving both time 
and money. 

Still, these are matters I merely lay down for your 
consideration. But, under any and every consideration, 
get rid of your vermin, or I can hold out no hopes whatever, 
either of pleasure or profit from your poultry-yard, even 
though you might purchase the most noble specimens of 
birds the world ever saw. 
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The superior FroJU of Poultrt/ over JBeqf, Mutton, 

cmd Pork, 

Now allow me to ask you this simple questions- 
Pray, can you feed beef, mutton, or pork at a penny 
three iarthings per pound ? Of course you cannot ; and 
why ? Because in feeding oxen, sheep, and pigs you have 
)nly their carcasses to pay for all I while in poidtry-keeping 
v'ou not only have the hen*s carcass, but all the eggs she 
lays in addition ; which eggs, in three years, would produce 
•nore than twelve times the value of the hen herself ! that 
is to say, were the hen herself to fetch two shillings, her 
uhree years* eggs would fetch £\ 58, 6d., showing the vast 
/iuperiority of poultry-keeping over every other considera- 
tion in live stock for &rmers. 

But bear in mind, gentlemen, that in all my calculations 
I have not said one word about the superior price that eggs 
fetch in the scarce seasons of the year, or of the chickens 
and capons you would sell for the table. I have put down 
everything at the lowest calculation, in order to set at rest 
all querulous argument. Surely you must see how you have 
the battle in your own hands, and can beat the foreigners 
back into their own markets, not only to your benefit, but 
also to the benefit of their own population. You have only 
to force the contest, and conquest is certain ; for should 
they sell their eggs at fourpence halfpenny per pound, you 
could sell yours at threepence halfpenny; and then make 
cent, per cent, or one half profit, even though you had to pay 
twenty shillings per quarter for the food ! But, as it is, to 
you they would be all profit together; consequently, if 
foreigners brought their eggs down to a penny per pound, 
you could bring yours down to a halfpenny, and then be 
that halfpenny the gainer. 

Thus you see that victory is certain, if you will only 
buckle on your armour and set to work like Englishmen in 
earnest. 

Boctraordina/ry Egg%, 

''Uncle James, or rather Mx. 3wDae^ ^q^^^^, "«J^ 
of 'The lUt, and its Coat to t\ie ^«Xa.oxi" ^^^ ^ 
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Weekly Journal), " called at our office, and presented 
us with two eggs laid the same morning. The first egg^ 
which was of the ordinary size for his fowls, measured six 
inches and one -eighth round the oval, and five inches and 
one-eighth round the girt, and weighed two ounces and 
three-quarters, thus averaging six eggs to the pound. Bat 
the monster egg measured seven inches and seven-eighths 
round the oval, six inches and one-eighth round the girt^ 
and weighed over three ounces and three-quarters. Last 
season he had three of these monster eggs, with single yolks^ 
the largest of which measured over eight inches round the 
oval, six inches and a half round the girt, and weighed over 
a quarter of a pound. His fowls are hred between the 
Spanish and Dorking, and have supplied him and his family 
with new-laid eggs for breakfast since the beginning of 
December last. He recommends all who are keeping fowls 
for profit, to take advantage of the present season, if pos- 
sible, and breed their chickens between the Spanish and 
Dorking, as they are excellent layers, and a fine fowl for the 
table. Still, he says, it must be borne in mind that the 
height of economy in fowl-keeping is to see them daily well 
fed ; for it is a fact beyond all dispute, that the more sub- 
stance they consume, the more regularly will they lay." 

Pigeons cmd Fa/rm Birds in general. ' 

As to the various birds that feed upon the farm (with the 
exception of pigeons of all kinds), I have not one word to 
say against them, but quite the contrary; for I believe, 
that where they rob the farmer of one grain they repay 
him infinitely more than a hundred fold, by devouring 
myriads of grubs, caterpillars, and insects that would other- 
wise eat out the hearts both of grains and plants. But as to 
the pigeon tribe, with the exception of the little service they 
may render in the autumn by helping to clear the ground of 
the scattered grain after the harvest, I believe them to be 
most destructive creatures, in carrying away turnip seeds, &c., 
in their crops by hundreds and thousands at a time ; and they 
never touch either snail, slug, worm, grub, or insect. Where- 
as, on the contrary, iow\a mW. not. cmVj dsvo\ir all they can 
catch, but will hunt out every Vo\e> ^^^ <5or[iBt \.^ ^!C£A>iX\^\a.% 
and what, perhaps, ia not genex^W^ Vx^o-wrsSa ^^ ^ia^x. S>m.^ 
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they will kill and devour both mice and young rats. Nor 
are they very backward in having a taste of a full-grown rat, 
if it lies dead in their way. I have seen a perfect scramble 
for a mouse or young rat that was dodging in and out among 
their legs ; and after one had pecked it, and a second, a third 
seized it in her mouth, or bill, and ran away, when there 
was a regular race for its carcass, which among them was 
torn to pieces and devoured. As I have told you before, 
no kind of animal food comes amiss to them ; for they will 
not only eat the flesh of any animal ranging between a horse 
and a mouse, but will pick the bones of their own species, or 
any other bird, with the utmost relish and satisfaction. 

As to pigeons, however, they live on nothing but grain, 
and will fly for miles in quest of it. Indeed no grounds are 
safe from their depredations. I read of one case wherein 
curiosity led a gentleman to open the crop of one he had 
just shot, and he counted over, four thousand turnip seeds it 
had swallowed. In 1853, a wood-pigeon was shot in a field 
of wheat at Newhouse, in the parish of Dairy, N.B., when, 
on examination, the crop was found to contain 858 grains of 
wheat. Surely farmers should be on the alert to put an end 
to these destructive creatures. 



And now I have only to express a hope, in conclusion, 
that I have acquitted myself to your satisfaction, in showing 
the devastating character of the rat, and its cost to the 
nation. It, therefore, only remains for you to do your duty, 
and carry my plans into execution ; and by so doing, you 
jwill not only enrich yourselves and your families, but do 
much towards increasing and sustaining native indepen- 
dence, and the honour and dignity of our native land. 



THE END. 



cox AND WYUAir, X'RINTKRS, ORKAT U.13^^«-%tK^Wt, I.O'SVk^^' 
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